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Dry Enforcement Expansion in Retail Trade | 
Is Shown in Richmond Area 


System Revised | 
By New Director 


Mr. Woodcock Adopts Meth. 


4 od of Daily Reports by 


District Heads Covering 
All Activities 


Rev 


iew of Conditions Issued by Reserve Bank Discloses, 


Continued Irregularity in General Business; Bank 
Deposits Higher in Month 


Richmond, Va., July 11.—Irregularity 
marked business activity in the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District during May, 
according to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, with 


ino marked change from tfecent months 


Plans to Make Tour 
Of Various Offices 


Prohibition Administrators to 
Convene Soon to Discuss 
Plans and Policies Relative 


To Divisional Work 


The policy of the new Prohibition Bu- | 
reau in the Department of Justice will 
he to enforce the liquor laws “earnestly, | 
honestly and lawfully,” it was stated 
orally July 11 by the Prohibition Direc- 
tor, Col. A. W. W. Woodcock. 

Mr. Woodcock’s first step in coordinat- | 
ing his forces, he said, will be to con- 
vene the prohibition administrators ot 
the 12 districts in Washington July 30 
to discuss plans and policies relative to 
the work of the division generally and 
the districts under their control. Fol- 
lowing that meeting, Mr. Woodcock, | 
about Sept. 1, will begin a tour of the | 
various districts to acquaint himself with 
local conditions and observe at first 
hand the workings of the forces under 
the regime of the Department of Justice. 
By that time, he explained, the local of- 
fices will have had an opportunity to ad- 
just themselves to whatever new plans 
and policies are decided upon at the ad- 
ministrators’ meeting. 


| 


Daily Reports Required 

A system of daily reports from the 
deputy administrators has ben intro- 
duced, it was pointed out. Forms for 
those reports are furnished by the Wash- 
ington office and must be prepared each 
day by each deputy administrator, one 
copy to be forwarded to the administra- 
tor and one copy to the Prohibition Di- | 
rector at Washington. j 

In the instructions appearing on the} 
form it is stated: “I wish to stress the 
importance of preparing and making 
these reports each day. A strict account- 
ability will be made for any failures 
to do this.” 

Scope of Reports 

The reports cover the full 
the Department’s activities, criminal | 
cases, equity suits, seizures and law 
cases. Under the criminal section are} 
to be noted the number of arrests made, | 
indictments filed, jury 
trials, convictions, acquittals, pleas of 
guilty, cases quashed or nolle prossed, 
jail sentences and the number and amount 
of fines. | 

Under the equity head appear the num-| 
ber of cases instituted, temporary and 
permanent injunctions granted, bills dis- | 
missed and bills pending. 

The “seizure” division records the num- 
ber and value of automobiles, boats and 
launches taken, the number of stills, dis-| 
tilleries, beer fermenters, gallons of beer | 
and spirits seized. 


scope of 


Division of Road Tax 
Studied in Michigan 


System Sought That Will Be 
Based on Highway Use 





Equitable division of highway taxes 
between taxing units within a State, 
based on use of the roads, is the object 
of a traffic study being conducted in 
Michigan, with the highway department 
of that State, by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, according to a statement on July 
11 by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 

In an effort to determine how much 
of the cost of local roads in Michigan 
should be paid by local taxpayers and 
how much should be spread over the 
State, the Bureau of Public Roads, in 
cooperation with the Michigan State 
highway department, is making an 
origin-and-destination traffic survey on 
all roads, local as well as main State 
highways, in sample townships in the 83 
counties in the State. 

The survey will show to what extent 
the local roads of each local taxing juris- 
diction are used by traffic originating 
within and without these jurisdictions, 
and will serve as a basis for distributing 
public moneys now being made available 
for highway improvement. *The amount 
of tourist traffic in the State also will be 
determined, 

The survey began on July 1 and will 
continue for one year. After this the 
same agencies will make special studies, | 
for one month, in seven cities, Ann Ar- | 
bor, Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Jack- 
son, Lansing and Niles, to determine the 
relative use of city streets by city ve- 
hicles and by vehicles owned outside the 
cities, These studies also will serve as 
» basis for taxation. 


British Asked to Remove 
Restrictions on Apples 


The British government has been re- 
quested to permit the entry of Amer- 
ican apples of all grades, above the un- 
classified grade, at all seasons of the 
year under certificates of inspection to 
be issued by Department of Agriculture 
officials, the Department of State an- 
nounced July 11. 

This request was made to the British | 
Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, by the} 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
July 10. 

The British embassy had _ previously 
notified the Department of State that 
all grades of apples below fancy, extra 
fancy and No. 1, would be excluded 


<irgm Great Britain between July 7 and 


Nov. 15, 


in any special line noticeable. 
The month was not without favorable 
signs, however, the review _ states. 


Among them it lists increased deposits | 


in reporting member banks, the comfort- 
ably liquid position of commercial banks 
and the reserve bank, better retail trade, 
tewer business failures, and improved 
agricultural prospects. Wholesale trade 
was in less volume than in May, 1929, 


| coal production was less, the textile field 


showed no improvement, other than the 
adoption of a curtailment schedule, and 
employment conditions did not improve 
much, 

The district 
text: 

May business was irregular in the fifth 
Federal reserve district; there was no 


summary follows in full 


| marked change from other recent months 


in any special line. 
Between the middle of 
middle of June there was some increase 
in rediscount holdings at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, a later ex- 
pansion of credit than usually develops 
in the Spring. Member bank loans 
securities showed an increase during 
past month, but all other loans by 
porting member banks declined by ap- 
proximately the same amount. 


May and the 


the 


Debits to individual accounts figures, | 


Radio Commissioner 
ill Study Broadeast 
Status on Trip West 


Mr. Lafount Planning to Ob- 
tain First-hand Informa- 
tion About Problems of 
Small Stations 


Federal Radio Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount will leave Washington July 


25 to make a survey of radio conditions 


in areas west of the Mississippi, most of 
which have never been visited by a radio 
official, he stated orally July 11. 

Mr. Lafount wil! stop at 17 cities and 
towns in eight States during his survey, 
which will bring him back to Washing- 
ton about Aug. 15. Unlike previous 
trips of Federal radio commissioners, 
his inspections will be confined to the 
smaller broadcasting stations. The prob- 
lems of these stations, he said, to their 
owners are just as important to them 
and to the public as those of the big 
stations, 

“The purpose of my trip is to make a 
first hand inspection of broadcasting 
conditions in the areas west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and to assist, in whatever way 
I can, in the adjustment of the problems 
of broadcasters there,” he declared. 

Will Study Applications 

“As in practically every other sec- 
tion of the country, there are numerous 
applications from individuals and inter- 
ests in the West for new broadcasting 
facilities or for improved assignments 
for existing stations. I plan to discuss 
with many of these applicants their local 
situations, and in that way endeavor to 
advise them as to the merits of their 
requests, 

“By conferring in that way, expen- 
sive hearings, both to the applicants and 
to the Federal Government, might be ob- 
viated. Moreover, a 
ing of the problems of the broadcasters 
will be afforded the Commission, and the 
broadcasters themselves will become ac- 
quainted with the Commission’s prob- 
lems.” 

With respect to broadcasting condi- 
tions, Commissioner Lafount explained 
that he hopes to learn, as a result of 
the trip, the listener coverage of stations 
in the West, and the extent of inter- 
ferences to listeners. Where conditions 
are poor, it is the purpose of the condi- 
tion to improve them, he said, and he 
will make recommendations to this end 
upon his return, if they are deemed nec- 
essary. 

During his trip Mr. Lafount will visit 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.) 


on! 


re- |} 


better understand- | 


considered a fairly good indicator 


during the four weeks ended June 11 


than in the preceding four weeks this! 


year and the corresponding four weeks 
in 1929, the decline being uniformly dis- 
tributed over the entire district. In com- 
paring this years’ figure with these of 
last year, however, some _ allowance 
should be made for lower prices. 

Business failures in the fifth 
in May were 6 per cent more numerous 
than failures in May last year, and lia- 
bilities involved in insolvencies last 


month showed an increase of approxi- | 


mately 50 per cent over the May, 1929, 
liabilities. Employment conditions did 
not improve as much as seasonal activ- 


ities might have implied, and it can not} 


be said that prospects for early improve- 
ment are at present any better than 
they were a month or six weeks ago. 
Coal production in the district was 
smaller in May than in either April this 
year or May last year. Conditions show 
no improvement in the textile field in 
the fifth district, except that the mills 


have put into effect a schedule of cur- |} 
tailment and are thus keeping down the} 


accumulation of manufactured goods in 
their warehouses. 

Cotton prices declined further 
tween the middle of May and the middle 
of June, making the accumulation of 
finished products at textile mills more 
undesirable than usual. Cotton  con- 
sumption in the district last month to- 
taled only 199,858 bales, compared with 
283,623 bales used in May, 1929. 
district used a smaller 
the country’s total consumption in May 
than in any other month for a consid- 
erable period. 

Conditions for this year’s crops were 
on the whole quite unfavorable in May 
in the fifth district, due to cool weather 
and frosts, and a marked deficiency in 
rainfall. All crops were retarded in 
growth, and some of them quite seri- 
ously damaged by the cold and dryness. 

Construction works provided for in 
permits issued in cities and contracts 
actually awarded for both urban and 
rural construction were in considerably 
lower volume last month than in May, 
1929, and May last year was itself a 
rather poor month in this respect. Whole- 
sale trade in five leading lines was in 
less volume last month than in the same 
month last year, and collections were 
also slower in nearly all lines. 

Last month was not without favor- 
able signs. Deposits have recently in- 
creased considerably in reporting mem- 
ber banks and at the middle of 
totaled more than aggregate deposits a 
vear earlier, which would seem to in- 
dicate that aggregate purchasing power 
of the banking public is increasing® in 
spite of much unemployment and losses 
in last fall’s decline in stock prices. 

Another favorable sign at present is 
the comfortable position in which both 
member banks and the reserve bank find 
themselves, with their funds in a rela- 
tively liquid’ condition and with ample 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


Eight-hour Working Day 
In Force in Argentina 
A 


hour 
the 


legal 8-hour working day and 48- 
week is now in force throughout 


entire Republic of Argentina, ac- 


cording to a report received in the De-} 
partment of Commerce from Acting Com- | 


mercial Attache James G. Burke at 
Buenos Aires, which follows in full text: 

The national labor department has 
adopted the necessary measures to en- 
force the law, having organized a service 
of vigilance for the purpose in all parts 
of the country. The law is binding for 
all persons working for account of others, 
except the rural workers and domestic 
servants. For night work, computed be- 
tween the hours of 9 p. m. to 6 a. m. the 
law establishes the maximum of 7 
hours’ work per diem, or 42 hours per 
week, and when done in _ insalubrious 
places the work must not exceed 6 
hours per diem, or 36 per week. The 
industries or business in which only the 
owners and their families are employed 
are not comprised in the prescriptions 
of the present law, and in cases of work 
by relays the 8-hour limit may be ex- 
ceeded provided the average working 
time during a term of three weeks does 
not exceed 8 hours per diem, or 48 hours 
per week. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Ideas Found in Model Grocery 
Applied by Many Store Owners 


Domestic Commerce Divisio 


n Says Merchants in Georgia 


And Florida Are Studying Methods Employed in 


Exhibit Set Up 


CRE than one-fifth of the retail 

merchants of Jacksenville, Fla., 
with numerous delegations from vari- 
ous Georgia and Florida cities, have 
already visited a model grocery store 
which was set up in that city one week 
ago in accordance with findings devel- 
oped by the domestic commerce divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, 
it was stated orally July 11 on behalf 
of the division. 

It was pointed out that interest is 
surpassing all expectations. The model 
is fully stocked but no goods are sold. 
Housewives, it was said, are showing 
considerable interest. : 

According to the division, retailers 
are studying the details and many 
have indicated that they will remodel 
their stores, The American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association is illustrat- 
ing the practical application of the 


in Jacksonville 


model store by rearranging and mod- 
ernizing a local establishment. 

It was pointed out that the estab- 
lishment as completed is designed for 
an annual volume of sales of approxi- 
mately $50,000, and to be operated by 
four people. The retail selling space, 
which is 20x45 feet, is all thrown open 
to the customers, making all goods 
easily accessible for inspection and 
self-service. 

The total investment 
$4,900; $3,700 for equipment, and 
$1,200 for stock. Equipment for the 
meat department accounts for nearly 
half of the total amount, or $2,400; 
delivery equipment, $700, and equip- 
ment for the grocery department, $600. 
The recommended investment in stock 
for the store by commodity groups 
ranges from $310 for canned goods to 
$21 for sugar, only four groups re- 

| quiring more than $100 for stock, 


aggregates 


of | 
. . . . ! 
business activity, were materially lower | 


district | 


be- | 


The | 
percentage of 


June | 


Books Sug gested 


Head of Securities Bureau in 
New York Urges Inde- 
pendent Check Up 


State of New York: 
Albany, July 11. 
AN INDEPENDENT audit of the 
books of members of the New 
York Stock Exchange has been urged 
upon the president of the exchange, 
Richard Whitney, by Watson Wash- 
burn, assistant attorney general, in 
charge of the State bureau of securi- 
ties, it was revealed by Mr. Wash- 
burn July 11. 

“The efforts of the stock exchange 
to supervise the financial stability of 
its members by means of its periodical 
questionnaires are most commenda- 
ble,” said Mr. Washburn. He added 
that necessity was indicated of a more 
rigid check up on the accuracy of the 
questionnaires by an_ independent 
audit, and that he hoped the stock 
exchange would be able to work out 
some method of accomplishing this 
result. : 

The letter was sent, according to 
Mr. Washburn, as a result of a de- 
cision by Supreme Court Justice Burt 
J. Humphrey in Kings County court 
wher@y a motion was granted July 
11 to enjoin temporarily Harold Rus- 


7.) 
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New Tariff Revives 
Many Business Lines, 


Mr. Hawley Asserts 


Greater Employment Has 
| Followed While Reprisals 
By Other Countries Have 
Not Materialized, He Says 
Many 


sumed 


business enterprises have re- 
with resulting aug- 
mented labor employment, and there is 
a confidence in the tone of business indi- 
cating renewed activity since the new 
tariff law was enacted, Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., stated 
orally July 11. Mr. Hawley is chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
which iramed the bill for the House. 

Asked regarding threatened customs 
reprisals of foreign countries when the 
law was in the making, Mr. Hawley said 
there is no indication of resentment on 
their nart foward the law as finally 
framed. He said they are sensibly ad- 
justing their customs duties to meet con- 
ditions in their own countries. They are 
net going to jeopardize their own pros- 
perity by ill-advised action, he said, 

Prices Not Higher, He Says 

In this country, he said, there has been 
no special increases in prices of com- 
modities either reported or anticipated, 
and there is no indication of any wage 
reductions, “As we prosper, our foreign 
|purchases and sales will increase, 
added. 

Mr. Hawley continued: 

“The tariff act of 1930 has been the 
law a little less than a month. In that 
period, from numerous reports coming 
in, many businesses which were either 
working on part time or closed down. 
have reported resumption of business 
and reemoployment of labor. 

“This appears to be due to two causes, 
the ending of a long period of uncer- 
tainty as to what the tariff bill might 
provide, and the advantage given to 
American enterprise by the new rates. 
Businesses which were temporarily non- 
operative are resuming both operations 
j}and employment, and laborers, who were 
for a time unemployed, will be replaced 
|on pay rolls. There is no indication of 
a reduction in wages. 

Confidence of Business 

“There is a confidence in the tone of 
business that indicates renewed activity. 
The customs division has been thor- 
oughly reorganized under recent acts of 
Congress, and has successfully inaugu- 
rated operations under the new tariff. 


operations, 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


American Autos 
_Prove Most Popular 


Nation Supplies 88 Per Cent 
Of Cars in Use 


American manufactured automobiles 
are the popular alee of the motorist in 
practically every country throughout the 
world and represent approximately 88.4 
per cent of all cars now in use, it was 
stated orally July 11 by the assistant 
chief of the automotive division, C. F. 
| Baldwin, Department of Commerce. 
According to Mr. Baldwin, American 
| manufactured passenger cars are said to 
| be 100 per cent in use in Alaska, Canada, 
Wert Cook Islands, , Netherlands 
i 
| 





West Indies, Panama, the Canal Zone, 
Porto Rico, St. Lucia, American Samoa, 
Grenada, Guam, Hawaii, Virgin Islands, 
and possibly one or two other countries. 
| Buses and trucks of American origin 
also are unusually popular in numerous 
countries, he explained, All buses now 
in operation in 88 countries were pro- 
duced in the United States, while28 coun- 
tries are using solely American made 
| trucks, he said. 

| Mr. Baldwin pointed out that the im- 
| portation of automobiles into the United 
States, which totaled only 750 in 1929, 
{is negligible when compared with the 


country’s aggregate registration of 3,880,- | 
It is pos- | 


/000 machines, in that year. 
| sible that even some of the cars imported 
|last year are not yet in use but are still 
being held in stock, he said. 
(A tabular summary showing the 
percentage of American automobiles 
in service in foreign countries will 


be found on page 12.) 
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Industrial Work 
In New York at 


Low June Level 


State Commissioner Declares 
That Point Reached Was 
Below Any Previously Re- 
corded 


\Fall of Two Per Cent 

| e 

| Registered for Month 

| Total Deerease of Workers, 
In Manufacturing Plants 


Stated to Be 14 Per Cent 
Since Last October 





State of New York: 
Albany, July 11. 

The index number of factory employ- 
ment in New York State dropped in 
June to 86.7, the lowest point ever re- 
corded, according to a statement issued 
July 11 by the State industrial commis- 
sioner, Frances Perkins. 

The number of workers employed in 
factories was nearly 2 per cent. less | 
| in June than in May, the statement said, | 
j}and the years 1921 and 1924 are the 
only other years when the decrease from 
May to June has been as great as it was 
his year. 

This year the net decrease in employ- 
ment was a little greater than usual, 
indicationg another small increase in the 
number of workers who are either un- 
employed or employed outside of manu- 
facturing industries, Miss Perkins said. 
The total number of workers employed 
by factories of the State has decreased 
steadily since last October, the net de- 
crease during that period being 14 per 
cent. Miss Perkins said this twice 
as great as the decrease in any other 
year except 1921 and 1924, | 

These statements, she said, are based 
on reports from more than 1,800 fac-! 
tories located in all parts of the State. 

New York City Decrease | 

In a report on factory employment in 
New York City, Miss Perkins stated that | 
employment decreased nearly 3 per cent 
froin May to June. | 

The largest decreases were stated to! 
have been in the clothing industry, where 
there is a seasonal slackening of activity 
at this time of the year, but the de- 
| creases were greater than the usual sea- 
sonal declines, 
| Men’s clothing factories which are be- | 
| ginning to work on Fall orders, how- 
ever, reported an increase of & per cent 
in the number of workers in June as com- 
pared with May, and laundries added a 
few workers. 
| Firms included in the fur, leather and | 
rubber group reported decreases with 
the exception of the fur industry, which 
showed an increase of 8 per cent. The} 
most marked decrease appeared in 
gloves, bags and canvas goods. 

In the chemical, oil and paint indus- 
| tries there was a general upward tend- 
ency reflected in increased pay rolls and 
| for the most part in increased employ- 
ment, the report said. 

Paper and paper goods manufacturers 
and printers reported decreases in em- 
| ployment amounting to nearly 2. per 
| cent, and manufacturers of textiles and | 
| metal products also were laying off work- 
| ers, but not to the extent shown in those 

jndustries upstate, the report said. 


Is 


Claims Commission Plans 
Session at Mexico City 


The next session of the American- 
Mexican General Claims Commission 
will be held in Mexico City probably be- 
ginning in August, the Department of 
State announced July 11, The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The governments of the United States 
and Mexico have agreed that the next 
meeting of the General Claims Commis- 
sion shall take place in Mexico City. The 
session will probably open early gn Au- 
| gust, although the exact date has not 
| vet been determined. | 
| 
| 


et 


of 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Bay State Statute 
On Gaming Upheld 


Old Law Penalizing ‘Poker’ 
Player Winning More 
Than $5 Sustained 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 11. 
N old Massachusetts statute pro- 
viding that “whoever * * is con- 
victed of winning at one time or sit- 
ting, by gaming or betting on the sides 
or hands of those gaming, money or 
goods to the value of $5 or more, and 
of receiving the same or security 
therefor, shall forfeit double the value 
of such money or goods” has been up- 
held as valid by the supreme judicial 
court, 

The compiaint against the defend- 
ant alleged he unlawfully won “at one 
time and sitting by playing with the 
said Janty at a certain unlawful game 
called ‘poker’ moneys of the value of 
more than $5.” 

The punishment, the court ruled, 
was not cruel or unusual, nor the for- 
feiture imposed excessive. 


Decrease Is Shown 


In Mail Handled by 


Dead Letter Office. 


liverable Pieces Noted for 
Last Fiscal Year by Postal 
Department 


A total of 23,562,442 articles found 
their way to the Dead Letter Office of 
the Post Office Department during the 
fiseal year 1929, according to figures made 
public recently at the Department. This 
was a decrease from 26,110,485 in 1928. 
Of these articles, 23,079,619 were letters, 


while the remaining 482,823 were par- 


cels. 
More than $5,000,000 is found yearly 


|in letters and parcels which can not be 


delivered, it was pointed out. The great 
majority of this sum is in the form of 
checks, while the remainder is in stamps 
and cash. During the past fiscal year, 
$5,120,000 was found, of which $5,000,- 
000 was in checks, $100,000 in cash, and 
20,000 im stamps. 
Six Reasons Blamed ' 

There are six outstanding reasons why 
such a great number of letters go to 
the Dead Letter Office, it was pointed 
out at the Department, all of which are 


due to carelessness or ignorance of the} 


mailer, 

First, many letters are mailed to Post 
Office addresses which do not exist 
the State named. Second, letters 
often held for postage. 
dress often faulty or 
Fourth, writing in many cases is illegi- 
ble. 


are 


is 


Records of the Department show that} 
the 


no less than 100,000 letters reach 
Dead Letter Office each year because 
they have been mailed in envelopes on 
which there was no mark whatsoever. 


Return Addresses Omitted 


The final and most important cause 
is that mailers too often neglect to put 


a return address in the upper-left-hand | 
Al 
slogan recently used by the Department | 


corner of the envelope, it was stated. 


says that “Every man knows his own 
address, if not that of his correspondent. 
Put it in the upper-left-hand corner!” 

Uncle Sam yearly spends approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 to look up addresses on 
misdirected or incompletely addressed 
mail, it was pointed out. A _ total of 
about 200,000,000 letters are given this 
service, and in one city alone $655 is 
spent daily in this manner. 

The Dead Letter Office was established 


in 1825, but no detailed report of its 


transactions was kept before 1860, De- | 


partment records reveal. Such records 
as were kept, however, show receipt of 
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?resident’s Message enate 
President’s M to Senat 
On Naval Treaty Documents 


O THE SENATE: IT have re- 

ceived Senate Resolution No. 
320, asking me, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to submit 
to the Senate all letters, cable- 
grams, minutes, memoranda, _in- 
structions and dispatches, and all 
records, files and other information 
touching the negotiations of the 
London Naval Treaty, 

This treaty, like all other inter- 
national negotiations, has involved 
statements, reports, tentative and 
informal proposals as to subjects, 
persons and governments given to 
me in confidence. The Executive, 
under the duty of guarding the in- 
terests of the United States; in the 
protection of future negotiations, 

{ and in maintaining relations of 
amity with other nations, must not 
allow himself to become guilty of 
a breach of trust by betraya: of 
these confidences. He must not af- 

front representatives of other na- 

| tions, and thus make future dealings 

| with those nations more difficult and 
less frank. 

To make public in debate or in 
| the press such confidences would 
violate the invariable practice of na- 
tions. It would close to the United 
States those avenues of information 
which are essential for future nego- 
tiations and amicable intercourse 
with the nations of the world. I 
am sure the Senate does not wish 


me to commit such a breach of trust. 
I have no desire to withhold from 
the Senate any information having 
even the remotest bearing upon the 
negotiation of the treaty. No Sen- 
ator has been refused an opportu- 
nity to see the confidential material 
referred to, provided only he will 
agree to receive and hold the same 
in the confidence in which it has 
been received and held by the Exec- 
utive. A number of Senators have 
availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 

I believe that no Senator can read 
these documents without agreeing 
with me that no other course than 
to insist upon the maintenance of 
such confidence is possible. And I 
take this opportunity to repeat with 
the utmost emphasis that in these 
negotiations there were no secret or 
concealed understandings, promises 
or interpretations, nor any commit- 
ments whatever except as appear in 
the treaty itself and in the inter- 
pretive exchange of notes recently 
suggested by your Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, all of which: are 
now in the hands of the Senate. 

In view of this, I believe that to 
further comply with the above reso- 
lution would be incompatible with 
the public interest. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


The White House 
July 11, 1930, 


(The foregoing is the full text of a Special Message sent by President 
Hoover to the Senate July 11 in answer to Senate Resolution 320 request- 


ing submission of all confidential papers dealing with the London naval 


treaty if not incompatible with public interest.) 


in| 


Third, the ad-| 
incomplete. | 


K~(0mgagy s : 


ee 


ATRIOTISM consists of some 
very practical things. It is 


patriotic to learn what the facts 


our national life are and to face 


them with candor.” 


—Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, 
1913—1921 
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President Again 
| Refuses Senate 
| Treaty Papers 


\Senator Norris Files First 

| Reservation to Compact, 
Asserting Nona dherence 
To Secret Understanding 


Mr. Hoover Denies 
| Concealed Promises 


Senator Johnson Asserts Course 
Of White House Calls for 
‘Assertion of Manhood’ by 

| Senate 

| 

| President Hoover on July 11 refused 
| to supply the Senate with secret papers 
touching negotiation of the London naval 
| treaty as “incompatible with the public 
interest,” with the immediate result that 
the first reservation to the compact was 
filed by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska. 

The Norris reservation sets forth that 
the documents have been refused and 
|then states that in ratifying the treaty 
| the Senate does so with the explicit un- 
| derstanding that there are no papers or 


Total of 23.562.442 Unde.’| understanding adding to or detracting 


|from the treaty stipulations and with 
ithe distinct understanding that there is 
;no agrement, expressed or implied, as 
;to the construction of provisions in the 
| treaty. 

Mr. Hoover’s message in reply to the 
resolution ((S. Res. 320) of Senator Me- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, which was 

jadopted July 10 by a vote of 53 to 4, 
| was received by the Senate early in the 
| afternoon, but was not laid before that 
| body until more than two hours later, 
jat the conclusion of a lengthy address 
|in opposition to the treaty by Senator 
Hale (Rep.), of Maine, Naval Affairs 
Committee chairman. 

(The full text of the President’s mes- 
| sage is printed elsewhere on this page 
| while details of Senator Hale’s address 
appear on page 3.) 

Second Refusal of Papers 
The President’s reply constituted his 
| second refusal to transmit the documents 
Before the treaty left 


j}to the Senate. 
the Foreign Relations Committee he had 
refused that group, through the Secre- 
jtary of State, Henry L. Stimson, the 
|same correspondence, and for the same 
;reason. While refusing to give the pa- 
;pers to the Senate collectively and for- 
mally, the President reiterated what Sen- 
| ators have already been told by Senator 

Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, one of 
the delegates, namely, that any single 
Senator desiring to see the confidential 
material will be accorded the opportunity, 
provided he agrees to hold it in confi- 
dence. 

“To make public in debate or in the 
press such confidences,” Mr. Hoover 
wrote, “would violate that invariable 
practice of nations. It would close to 
the United States those avenues of in- 
formation which are essential for future 
negotiations and amicable intercourse 
with nations of the world, I am sure 
the Senate does not wish me to commit 
}such a breach of trust.” 

The President also repeated “with the 
utmost emphasis,” that there “were no 
secrets of concealed understandings, 
promises or interpretations,” except as 
appear in the treaty itself and the ex- 
change of notes clarifying the replace- 
ment provisions. 

Senator Johnson Speaks 

The reading of the President’s mes- 
sage brought an immediate response 
from Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Upon what times has this republic 
fallen, upon what series of incidents has 
| the Senate developed such a futility, that 
it cannot be permitted to have for its 
information that which it must have in 
order to act with wisdom and _ intelli- 
gence?” he asked. 

“I charge here, upon my _ responsi- 
bility as a Senator, that there is not a 
line or a syllable in a single paper that 
has thus been transmitted to the For- 
eign Relations Committee that could 
have by the remotest application any 
effect such as is asserted in the message 
of the President the documents and 
papers not handed to us would have if 
they came to us. I challenge any man 
upon this floor who is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and who 
has seen the papers that were submit- 
ted to us by the Secretary of State, to 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Improved Beacons 
For Airports Devised 


New Lights Twice as Powerful 
As Present Types 


To meet a demand for more powerful 
and distinctive airport lighting facilities, 
| new designs for aviation beacons based 
on optical principles found satisfactory 
|for beacons and lighthouses, have been 
/made available by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 

Two new units, having optical units 
86 inches in diameter, and showing alter. 
| nate green and white flashes at 5-second 
intervals, are designed to use 1,000-wait 
| or 1,500-watt 32-volt aviation lamps, and 
the candlepower is about two and a haif 
|times the strength of present 24-inch 
| beacons using the same size and type 
of lamps. 

One of the new beacons, according to 
a report in a recent issue of the Air 
Commerce Bulletin, has been designed 
for installation on the southern trans- 
continental airway now under surveys 
The lights will be used for 15-mile spac- 
ing beacons and are believed to be the 
| “practical solution of air-navigation fas 
cilities” in this area. 
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For Survey of | 
ie Teacher Training Pepartment of Agriculture Specialist Describes World 


| Crop Situation and Factors Influencing Outlook 
| In This 


~~ 


Tol 


Secretary Wilbur Appoints 


Committee to Make Study, 
Authorized by Congress; 
$200,000 Appropriated 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- | 
»man Wilbur, announces the organization | 
of a committee to study teacher training | 
in the United States under the auspices) 
of the Federal Office of Education, ac- 
cording to a statement made public by| 
the Department July 11. 

Provision for such a survey was made 
by Congress through the appropriation 
of $200,000, and i*s purpose is “to make 
a study of the qualifications of teachers 
in the public schools, the supply of avail- 
able teachers, the facilities available and 
needed for teacher training, including 
courses of study and methods of teach-| 
ing.” | 

The Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
William John Cooper, has been named the 
director, and Dr. Edward S. Evenden, of 
Columbia University, has been appointed | 
the associate director. 

The personnel of the committee as an- 
nounced by Secretary Wilbur comprises 
a group of eminent specialists to con- 
stitute a board of consultants to act as 
advisers in the undertaking. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The Department of the _ Interior, 
through ‘its Office of Education, is pro- 
ceeding “to make a study of the qualifi- 
cations of teachers in the public schools, 
the supply of available teachers, the fa- 
cilities available and needed for teacher 
training, including courses of study and 
methods of téaching,” as authorized by 
the recent Congress. 

Secretary Wilbur today announced the 
appointment of Dr. Edward S. Evenden, 
of Columbia University, as associate di- 
rector of the teacher training survey, 
working under Dr. William John Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education, who func- | 
tions as director. Dr. Ben Frasier, of 
the Office of Education, will officiate as 

‘ administrative assistant in this study. 

Dr. Evenden has been connected with | 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, since 1918. Beginning | 
with that institution he was first an asso- 
ciate in the department of educational ad- 
ministration for two years, then assist- | 
ant professor of education for two years, | 
associate professor for one year, and 
since 1923, professor. Before coming to 
Columbia he had been head of the de- 

‘partment of education of the State nor- | 

mal school at Monmouth, Oreg. Prior to 
that he was critic, teacher, and superin- 
tendent of schools. He had graduated | 
-from tha State normal school at Mon- 
mouth, in 1903, and later had received 
the A. B. and the A. M. degrees from 
Stanford University and a Ph. D. degree 
from the Teachers College of Columbia 
University. 

The recent Congress provided $200,- 
000 to be used in this study of teacher | 

-training. Of this, $50,000 is available 
for expenditures during the present year. | 

Secretary Wilbur also announces the 
appointment of a group of eminent spe- 
cialists to constitute a board of consult- 
ants to act as advisers in this undertak- | 
ing. They are as follows: | 


John A. H. Keith, superintendent of | 
public instruction of the State of Penn-| 
sylvania, as a representative of the na- 
tional council of State cameidabena| 
and commissioners of education, one of 
the bodies active in promoting this study, 
and a member of the original survey com- | 
mittee of 1915; W. P. Morgan, president | 
of the State Teachers College, Macomb, ! 

“Til, past president of the North Central | 
Assotiation of Colleges and* Secondary | 
Schools, and also past president of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges; D. B. Waldo, president of the} 
Western State Teachers College, Kala- | 
mazoo, Mich, active in the American] 
Association of Teachers Colleges for| 
many years;.also a member of the orig- 
inal 1915 survey committee, and presi- | 
dent of the Kalamazoo college since its | 
foundation 25 years ago except for one 
year when he was on leave of absence 
to set up the teachers college at Belling- 
ham, Wash.; George W. Frasier, presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Teachers Col- | 
lege, Greeley, Colo., the present presi- | 
dent of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, a man who has studied | 
on both coasts (Stanford and Columbia | 
universities) now influential in the 
Rocky Mountain region and an outstand- 
ing man in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges; William Webb Kemp, 

@ dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, a representative of 
the Association of Deans of Education in 
State Universities and Land-grant Col- 
leges; also a student on both coasts 
(Stanford and Columbia universities) a 
normal school instructor, and quite active 
in several national associations; M. E. 
Haggerty, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion in the University of Minnesota, one 
of the most active men in formulating 
the movenients which brought about this 
survey; also chairman of the committee 
on research of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota which has perhaps 
done more in the investigation of teach- 
ing problems on college level than any 
other institution in the country; William 
C. Bagley, in charge of the division of 
teacher preparation, Columbia Univer- 
sity, an exponent of “professionalized 
subject matter”; probably the most influ- 
ential man in teacher training circles in 
the country; William S. Gray, dean of 
the school of education, University of 
Chicago, one of the keenest men now 
‘engaged in this entire problem of the 
preparation of teachers; Henry W. 
Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of | 
Education, Harvard University, an ex- 
ponent of the two years’ course for the 
master’s degree in education for teach- 
ers, whose product will likely fill places 
‘in high grade private academies and jun- 
jor colleges; SHelton Phelps, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, leading insti- 
_tution in the South for preparing teach- 
ers; and W. W. Charters, Ohio State 
University, the man who conducted the | 
“Commonwealth Fund study in analyzing | 
the job of the teacher. r | 





“Schenectady, New York, 


Shows Population Gain) 


Schenectady, N. Y., was the largest 
veity to report its 1930 census populatior 
in th& statement issued by the Bureau 
of the Census July 11. The increase 
in Schenectady was from 88,723 to 95,- 
652, it was said, while Paducah, Ky., in- 
creased from 24,735 to 33,451. Bradford 
and Pottsville, both in Pennsylvania, in- 
creased from 15,525 to 18,875 and from 
21,876 to 24,276, respectively, it was 
stated, while Salem, Ohio, increased from 
10,305 to 10,607. 


| point in 30 years. 


'mate of July 1, 1929. 


Swiss Benieet T aviff 
On Watch Imports 


By G. A. 


In Charge Grain, Hay and Feed Market 


Grain markets continued weak during | sponding period last year. Danubian and 
the latter part of June and early in July. | Russian shipments, however, from Au- 


Country 


Collier 


News Service, Department of Agriculture 


‘Dr. Coo per, of Federal 
Agency, Says Special 
Classes 


Now in Total of 736 Cities. 


le 
| 


Prices of most grains during this period | gust through June totaled approximately | 


declined to the lowest peint in recent 
years. Continued small ‘imports by 
Europe and other importing countries, 
the slow reduction in the relatively large 
stocks remaining in North America and 
generally favoYable prospects for the 
1930 crop have been the principal weak- 
ening factors in the domestic wheat mar- 
ket. Rye and feed grains declined with 
wheat, rye prices reaching the lowest 
A good demand for 
the relatively small supplies of corn, 
however, had a strengthening influence 
in the market for that grain and prices 
have 
cline. 

Crop prospects are the dominant influ- 
ence in the wheat market. The domestic 
wheat crop now promises to be about 
as large as the 1929 harvest, with some 
decrease in Winter wheat offset by an 
increase in Spring wheat, other than 
durum. A crop of 558,000,000 bushels 
of Winter wheat was indicated by the 
condition of the crop July 1, or about 
20,000,000 bushels less than was produced 
in 1929. The durum wheat crop was 
forecast et 57,000,000 bushels compared 
with 52,000,000 last season. The acre- 
age of durum wheat was reduced 17.8 
per cent from that harvested last sea- 
son and 4,371,000 acres remains for 
harvest. The condition of the crop July 
1 was 81.1 per cent of normal compared 
with an average condition of 79.7, 
Spring wheat crop other than durum of 
193,000,000 bushels was indicated by the 
July 1 condition of 74.7 per cent of 
normal. The acreage for the 1930 
harvest is estimated at 16,163,000 acres, 
an increase of 3.38 per cent above the 
1929 acreage. 

The Canadian wheat acreage is offi- 
cially reported at 24,583,000 acres, or 
about 280,000 acres more than the esti- 
The condition 6f 
the crop at the first of July was placed at 
9 per cent of the 10-year average as 


regained some of Ahe recent de- | 


| large. 


| 25,000,000 bushels 
} than 5,000,000 bushels shipped out from 
these countries last year. 

Stocks of wheat remaining in the prin- 
cipal exporting countries and on ocean 
| passage July 1 are apparently 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 bushels larger than a year 
|}ago. The shortage in Argentina is more 
| than offset by increased supplies in India 
}and Australia, North American stocks 
appear to be 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 
bushels larger than July 1, 1929, but 
} stocks on ocean passage are more than 
20,000,000 bushels smaller, Farm stocks 
of wheat in the United States July 
were estimated at 46,834,000 bushels 
compared with 45,483,000 bushels on 
farms July 1, 1929. 


Market stocks July 1 totaled approxi- | 


mately 114,000,000 including United 
States grain in store at Canadian points. 
This compares with about 95,000,000 


| bushels in store at these points a year 


ago. Stocks of Canadian wheat in North 
America July 1 totaled approximately 
132,000,000 bushels compared with 120,- 
000,000 bushels July 1, 1929. Stocks in 
the United States and Canadia since Au- 
gust 1 have totaled only about 295,000,- 
000 bushéls compaged with about 515,- 
000,000 bushels during the correspond- 
ing period last year. World shipments 
tor this period were nearly 300,000,000 
bushels less than for the 1928-29 season 
Europe are probably materially smaller 
than last year when they were unusually 
Milling and export restrictions 
have no doubt increased consumption of 
native wheat and reduced supplies to 
relatively low levels. Notwithstanding 
this reduction in European supplies, 
however, world stocks of wheat appar- 
ently are probably within 50,000,000 


| bushels or less of last year’s unusually 


large carryover. While it is still too 
early to definitely forecast the 1930 har- 
vest, present prospects suggest an out- 
turn in the northern hemisphere slightly 


compared with 88 per ¢@nt on July 1 aj above that of last season as a result of 


year ago. 


rated rapidly during July and August. | 


This caused a material reduction in the 
outturn. On the basis of the 10-year 


average, the July 1 condition would in-| receipts at the 
¢ | date 
acre, or a total crop of approximately | protein content of hard Winter wheat.| The parental 
| 385,000,000 bushels compared with a) Low prices apparently are discouraging | school or class; schools and classes for 
| heav 


dicate an outturn of 15.65 bushels per 


final estimate of slightly less than 300,- 
| 900,000 bushels harvested in 1929. 


Irregular Yields 


Reported in Europe 

European wheat crops deteriorated in 
some areas during the past month and 
early reports show irregular yields. 


| Harvesting of Winter wheat is nearing 
completion in the Mediterranean coun- | 


tries. Trade reports indicate a down- 
ward revision of the early official Span- 
ish forecast from the near record figure 
of 161,000,000 bushels. It is 


may be considerably below earlier expec- 
tations. 


progress. 
Estimates now available for Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Rumania are above cor- 
responding estimates of a year ago an 
indicate a total outturn of about 67,- 
000,000 bushels larger than in 1929. 


acreage remaining for harvest this year 
and the average conditions which have 
prevailed it seems doubtful if the out- 
turn will be less than the small crop har- 
vested last year. Conditions in north- 
western Europe, including the Scandi- 


navian countries, Germany and Poland, | 
are generally above average although re- | 


cent dry, hot weather has resulted in 
damage in some areas, particularly on 
the lighter soils. 


Export takings from the large sup- 


plies of North American wheat continue | 
Overseas shipments from | 


disappointing. 
and have resulted in a slow absorption 
of last  season’s supplies. 
Hemisphere shipments since Jan. 1 have 
been less than half of those for the corre- 


Co = — —— = = = — = 


Boycott of American Products 
Asked in Proclamation 


“The entire Swiss population is rais- 
ing a ery of anxiety and anger at the 
American tariff changes,” according to 
foreign press reports received recently 
by the Department of State. 

These changes, according to the press 
reports, will be prohibitive for many 
Swiss exports, especially watches, In- 
dignation meetings have been held and 
a proclamation has been issued by the 
Swiss watch makers calling upén the 
people to boycott American goods, 


This proclamation, which appears on| 


posters and as advertisements in Swiss 
newspapers, follows in full text: 
One for all aid all for one, The 
American customs tariff provides with- 
out justification an average increase 
of 300 per cent on products of the watch- 
making industry. Such a project con- 


stitutes an unfriendly act with regare| 


to Switzerland and compromises a part 
of the national economy. 
In order to reget in a spirit of solidar- 


|ity against the dangers which threaten 


us, We call upon all manufacturers, work- 


ing men, shopkeepers, and consumers to | 
banish from their offices, factories, work- | 


shops, garages and dwellings all goods 
coming from the United States, 


President Hoover Signs 
Bills Passed by Congress 
President Hoover, it was announced 


orally at the White House on July 11, 
has approved bills approved by Congress 


| recently as follows: 


July 8: H. R, 3441. An act for the 
relief of Meta S, Wilkinson. 

July 10: S, 2498. An act to promote 
the better protection and highest public 
use of lands of the United States and 
adjacent lands and waters in northern 
Minnesota for the production of ‘forest 
products, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 6. An act to amend the defin- 
tion of oleomargarine contained in the 


act entitled “An act defining butter, also | language or any knowledge of the aver- | 
Imposing a tax upon and regulating the; age vacuous American production could|the Morning Post 


{vious week compared t 
/of 3,000,000 bushels during the corre-| with speech defects; those for ecrippied| 


On the other hand, yields con- | 
siderably above those of a year ago are | 
‘reported for the countries of the lower 
Danube, where the harvest is now in| or 


Southern | 


The crop last year deterio- | larger crops in India and Canada. 


The marketing @f the new Winter 
wheat crop in the United States is wel! 
under way at this writing (July 11) and 
principal markets — to 


indicate good quality with high 


y marketings and receipts have been 
of only moderate volume. A larger per- 
centage than usual is reported being 
placed in storage and stocks in store at 
the terminal markets during the first 
week in July showed an increase of 
about 5,000,000 over those of the pre- 
with an increase 


sponding week last year. Export de- 
mand continues negligible and domestic 


mills are furnishing the principal outlet | deaf and for children hard of hearing;| writing paper, 
|for current offerings. 
also re- | 
ported that the French and Italian crops | 


Mr. Jardine Is Selected 


To Be Minister to Egypt 


President Hoover, it was announced 
ally at the White House on July 11. 


jhas_ selected William M. Jardine, for-| at the institutions 24 hours a day; and| 
|merly of Kansas and now of Washing- |g total of 274 other classes care Tor 5,462 
jton, D. C., for appointment as Minister | tryants and delinquents. A total of 3,075| 
| to Egypt. Mr. Jardine was Secretary of | 
| Agriculture in the Coolidge Administra- | 


‘ | tion. 
Trade reports suggest a smaller outturn | 


in Yugoslavia, but considering the larger | 


President Approves 


Conservation Plans 


New Law Withdraws Minnesota 
Forest Lands From Entry 


of an area in northern Minnesota along 
Superior National Forest, is provided j 
a bill (S. 2498) sigmed by the Preside 
July 8, the White House announced 
July 11, 

The bill establishes a policy of con- 
serving the natural resources of this 
area by providing that the remaining 
Federal lands within the area be with- 
drawn from entry and appropriation, 
land that the public lands and waters 
within this area may be used for. 
| purposes to which they are best suited, 
namely “preservation and reproduction of 
the forests, and preservation of its won- 
derful scenic beauties,” according to a 
report on the bill filed by the House 
Committee on Public Lands. 

That this policy may be effectively 
carried out, certain logging restrictions 
on shore lines of Government lands are 
prescribed, continues the report. That 


ber, and other natural features may be 
preserved, further alteration of natural 
water level by any government agency 
is prohibited without express authority 
of Congress, the report states, The area 
designated covers several thousand 
square miles. 


Considerable space is given in the 
British press to the proposal of Ameri- 
can moving picture corporations to pro- 
duce films in England, according to press 
reports received by the Department of 
State from the American Embassy in 
London. 

“There can be no doubt that if some 
of the big American film companies 
|really do decide to produce in England 
it would be a seriqus threat to the ex- 
istence of our own industry,” the Man- 
chester Guardian says in an editorial 
}entitled “The Shadow of Hollywood.” 

“It would buy up the best English 
companies,” the editorial continues, *‘or 
it could simply build its own studios in 
England and produce films that would 
be eligible for the quota. 
might bring the extinction of the British 
industry. 

“However lacking in intellectual and 
| artistic courage the British industry may 
| be, no one with any love of the English 





compared with less | 


Conservation of the natural resources | 


the Canadian border, within which is the | 


4 


the | 


{the shore lines, rapids, waterfalls, tim- | 


B ritish Aroused by Pro posed Invasion 
Of Europe by American Film Studios 


Either course | 


Increasing attention is being given to 
the education of subnormal and abnormal | 
| children in the United States, accord- 
|ing to the Federal Commissioner of, 
Education, Dr. William John Cooper. He 
made this statemert in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior, accompanying | 
a survey of special types of schools and | 
| classes of this character just published | 
by the Office of Education. 
| It is disclosed in the survey that there 
are 736 cities in the country with a 
population over 10,000 which now have 
special classes and schools to reach those 
children deviating from average capacity. 
| These failities care for 16 types of spe- 
cial education. 

Basis of Group Study 
; In commenting upon the survey gen-| 
erally, Dr. Cooper declared: 


education proclaims equality of opportu- 
nity for every child, This requires a 
study of the inherent capacities of chil-| 
dren and the consideration of the oppor- 
| tunities for service in a highly complex 
industrialized society. Were it neces- 
sary to provide special curricula and 
methods of teaching for each individuai, 
schooling would be beyond the means of 
all except the very wealthy. 

“Fortunately school administrators 
have been able to carry on instruction 
of the great majority of children in| 
rather large groups. This machinery, 
however, works to the disadvantage of 
those who are in some way handicapped. 
In the larger citées it has been found pos- 
sible and expedient to bring gchildrei 
having similar handicaps tog@ther in 
groups. This Office is now engaged upon 
studying the success not only of the 
types of curriculum and methods ofl} 
teaching devised but the administrative 
plans used to reduce the per capita cost 
of educating the handicapped. 

“The number of school systems which 
provide these special schools and classes | 
is increasing in number. The demand 
upon this Office for data concerning the 
| extent of such organiaztion is constant.” | 
| Types of Special Courses 
| The 16 types of special courses involve: | 
school; the disciplinary | 


i 
| 


| 


; subnormal children; trade schools and 
classes for deviates; industrial schools 
and classes for elementary pupils; schools 
and classes for overage children; schools 
and classes for non-English speaking | 
children; schools and classes for gifted 
children; open-air classes for the deli-| 
eate; schools and classes for children| 


| 


children, for the blind, and for children 
with defective vision; classes for the| 


|and special ckasses for the education o/| 
epileptics, 
iw 
| Summary of Data 

A summary of the statistics involving 
'the more outstanding special classes is 
| presented in the survey as follows: A| 
| total of 154 parental classes care for 
3,578 truants and delinquents, who live 


classes for the subnormal have an en- 
rollment of 55,154; a total of 1,278 tyade 
school classes have an enrollment of 27,-| 
| 480; and a total of 799 industrial classes | 
| have an enrollment of 15,911. | 


There are in the United States 438) 
classes for overage pupils with an en-| 
rollment of 11,312; a total of 981 classes | 
|for non-English speaking children with 
jan enrollment of 22,717; and a total of 

135 classes caring for 3,883 gifted chil- 
| dren. 

Open-air classes for the physically 
weak number 1,105 and have an enroll- 
| ment of 31,186. A total of 2.311 classes | 
have an enrollment of 52,112 children} 
suffering from speech defects. Crippled | 
children to the number of 10,038 are 
cared for in 481 special classes. | 





‘Committee to Inspect 
Alabama Hospital Sites 


A subcommittee of the Federal Board | 
of Hospitalization, consisting of Gen. 
Frank L. Hines, Admiral Charles E.| 
Riggs, and L. A. Warren, of the Vet-| 
}erans’ Bureau, will leave Washington, 
July 13, to inspect hospital sites in Ala- 
bama, it was stated orally at the office 
of the Director of the Bureau, July 11.| 
While in Alabama, headquarters will be! 
made at the regional office of the Bu- 
reau of Birmingham, though the sub- 
committee exptes to visit all prospective | 
| sites ‘in the State, it was said. 
The hospital that is to be erected in| 
| Alabama will contain 250 beds and will 
| be known as a general hospital with fa- 
cilities for a regional office and will cost | 
j approximately $1,100,000, 








oy | 
| 


| lish industry has failed to fulfill what 
was expected of it. It has had every 
kind of encouragement. If it cannot help 
| itself, it is bound to fail, Hollywood or 
no Hollywood.’’ 

The Daily Herald, of London, organ | 
;of the Labor government, reports that | 
“Britain has a great opportunity of be- 
coming an important center for the pro- 
duction of talking pictures in all lan-| 
guages in association with the rest of 
Europe and possibly with America. 

“The coming of speech to the film has | 
| meant that the American picture has lost | 
|its international appeal. There is a| 
growing desire on the part of every na-| 
tion to make its own talkies. This is| 
Europe's chance, | 

“Economically London has an advan-| 
tage as a production center. The Brit- | 
| ish climate obstacle is largely an imagi- | 
|nary one, as most of the footage of | 
talkies is made in studios.” 

“American film magnates are to spend 
£8,000,000 on making multi-lingual films 
in this country and on the Continent,” 
reports. ‘“‘If the! 





| 


manufacture, sale, importation, and ex-| contemplate such a development without | Americans intend seriously to produce in 


portation of oleomargarine,” approved 
Aug. 2, 1896, as amended. 


grave concern, 
**Still no one can deny that the Eng- 


| England it will be the deathknell of the 
‘ English film-producing industry.’” 


Are Maintained, 


| Pennsylvania. 


Senate 


HE SENATE convened at 11:30 

a.m., July 11, At 11:48 a quorum 
of 49 Senators was announced. Sen- 
ator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, spoke on 
the treaty. (Details om page 3.) 
In the course ot Senator Hale’s re- 
marks, a second quorum call disclosed 
the presence of 53 Senators. 

A message from the President was 
received, containing his reply to the 
McKellar resolution adopted by the 
Senate July 10, requesting secret docu- 
ments surrounding the negotiation of 
the treaty. (Full text of the message 
is printed on page 1.) : 

The message from the 


\ 


President | 


a 


was laid before the Senate by the 
Chair, and read by the Clerk. 

Immediately after the reading of the 
President’s letter, Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, offered a reser- 
vation to the treaty. Senator John- 
son (Rep.), of California spoke on the 
treaty (as did Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania). 

Upon the motion of Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, the Senate recessed 
until 11 a. m, July 14. 

A 


HE HOUvUSE is not in session having 
adjourned sine die July 3. 





East North Central States 


Ship 20 Per Cent of All :xports 


“The present American philosophy of Commerce Department Says Foreign Trade of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin Was Valued 


At More Than a Billion Dollars in 1929 


Exports from the east north central,chassis, except electric, 


States accounted approximately for 20) $14,013,810. 


per cent of the total United States ex-| 


Other leading exports with compara- 


port sales during 1929, according to an|tive values for 1928 were: 


anal@sis based upon through export bills | 


Barley, $5,385,448 and 


of lading made public by the Depart-|“other industrial machinery and parts,” 


ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statistics, while they 
do not provide a completely accurate in- 
dex of the exact volume of export ship- 
ments from each State, represent the 
only available source of information in- 
dicating the export standing of the vari- 
ous States, it is pointed out. 

The reports from this census division 
comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, had a 
valuation of more than $1,000,000,000. | 
Michigan led the group in exports, three- | 
fourths of which was automotive vehicles | 
and parts, according to the Department’s | 
statements, Which follow in full text: 

Exports of merchandise from Michi- 
gan were valued at $355,300,020 during 
the calendar year 1929 compared with 
$367,253,146, for 1928, 

Passenger automobiles, valued at $143,- 
763,275, ranked first in order of value 
of the commodities shipped from the 
State to foreign markets during the 
year and was followed in order by parts! 
of automobiles, except tires, $70,688,129; 
motor trucks and busses, except electric, 
$63,370,530; accounting and calculating! 
machines, $5,104,215; and ‘“‘other indus- 
trial machinery,” $5,050,205. 


Illinois Reduces 
Exports of Merchandise 


Undressed furs, hams, pepermint oil, 
crude petroleum, tools, 
hardware, batteries, cartons, spark plugs, 
radio apparatus, printing machinery, mu- 
sical instruments, tractors, refrigerating 
machinery, and cotton manufactures were 
included in the diversified list of articles 
exported from the State during the year. 

Exports of merchandise from Illinois) 
were valued at $238,762,882 during the! 
calendar year 1929 compared with $206,- 
355,671 for 1928, an increase of $32,407,- 


| 211, according to statistics made public | 


by the Department of Commerce. 

The State ranked sixth among the! 
States and possessions in order of value | 
Aexports being preceded only by New 
York, Texas, California, Michigan, and| 


Exports of tractors and 
valued at $25,694,438 and was followed; 


554,852; corn, $10,412,372; 


jand conveying machine:-y, 


| ranked 
|the commodities shipped from the State | 


$5,930,076 and $5,047,059; 


- 


$9,182,720; 
$9,182,720; | Were formerly arranged so as to keep the 
~? | customer away 
construction | P 
$4,860,929 and | 


| today. 


|Commerce Specialist Finds 

Thousand of Retail Stores 

Have Been Rebuilton This 
Principle 


The old idea of separation of cus- 
tomer and merchandise has been largely 
displaced in the present “package age” 
by / the modern idea in retail selling, 
which not only permits but encourages 
the shopper to handle and inspect the 
merchandise, W. H. Meserole, Business 
| Specialist of the Domestic Commerce 
| Division, Departrment of Comerce. stated 
orally Jul; 11. 
_ Let the customer handle the merchan- 
dise and the result will be increased 
sales, he explained. The idea, according 
to Mr. Meserole, is being adopted gen- 
erally in the grocery and hardware trac 
Thousands of retail stores 
throughout the country have been rebuilt 
or modernized on this principle, he said. 

It was pointed out that the entire 
selling floor of the modern store has 
been thrown open to the public, im order 


| that every bit of shelving might be ac- 


| cessible to both sight and touch, Islands 
|of display tables are arranged in the 
center of the floor, with an aisle Shrough 


| them to permit an even greater degree 


$14,290,093 and: 


$4,184,054; lard, $4,563,445 and $3,155,- | 


2385 
and $3,141,881. 

Ohio Shows Gain 

In’: Merchandise Exports 


Bacon, pickled pork, milk and cream, 
patent upper leather, malt, corn, hominy 


jand corn grits, rye, rubber and manufac- 


tures, field and garden seeds, silk hosiery, 
wood and paper, iron ore, metal furni- 


jable engines, cream separators, automo- 
|bile parts except tires, motorcycles, rayon 


| 


and hams and shoulders, $3,166,794 | 


| consequently the 
| permitted to handle it. 


of convenience to both clerk and 
tomer, he said. 
Former Practises. 


Meserole explained that 


cus- 


Mr. stores 
from the merchandise. 
In the grocery trade, he said, this notion 
probably goes back to the old general 
store of 50 years or more ago. Then, 
merchandise was stocked in bulk and 
customer couldn’t be 
Asaresult, coun- 


| ters and showcases were installed to sep- 
| arate the two. 


hosiery and marine engines were included | 


among the diversified products exported 
from the State during 1929. 
Exports of merchandise from Ohio 
were valued at $221,916,976 during the 
calendar year 1929 compared with $196,- 


518,388 during 1928, an increase of $25,- | 


398,588, according to statistics made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 


Ohio ranked eighth among the States | 


and possessions in order of value of 
export trade being preceded by New 
York, Texas, California, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and New Jersey. 
Rubber tires, valued 
first in order of value among 
to foreign countries during the year be- 
ing followed in order by iron and steel 
plates, sheets, skelp and _ strips, $18,- 
564,753; motor trucks and buses, except 
electric, $15,172,787; passenger automo- 
biles, $13,459,631; and parts of automo- 
biles, except tires, $12,704,858. 
Apples 


at $21,436,064, | 


| sales volume, it 


jturg and fixtures, stationary and port- | ] : 
merchandise and touch is scarcely 


Since much of the retailing is con- 
cerned with sight and touch, the suc- 
cessful merchant will see to.it that these 
senses work for his store—for increased 
was stated. Sight is 
in the sale of impulse 
less 
important, according to Mr. Meserole, 
and when the merchant succeeds in get- 
ting an article im the hands of a cus- 
tomer his chances for making a sale are 


specially helpful 


| greater. 


Rapid Mfoving Stock 

It was explained that rapid moving 
stock has been placed inthe rear of th 
store within easy reach of the wrapping 
table and cash register, which results in 
a saving of time and effort on the part 
of clerks in serving the customers. 

Placing such @oods near the cash reg- 
ister and wrapping table also serwes an- 
other purpose, according to Mr. Meserole. 
For some psychological reason, most 
customers follow the clerk to watch 
either the registry of the money, or the 
wrapping of the package, or to secure 
change. Having the rapid movers 
nearby naturally results in considerable 
step saving, but further—in reaching this 
counter, and in leaving the store, the 
customer will hawe been exposed to the 


| store’s entire line of impulse merchan- 


in boxes, rubber heels, steel ! 


rails, tools, scales, batteries, spark plugs, | 
cash registers, toys, books, crude petro- | 


leum, 


tion machinery, and manufactures of 


passenger automobiles, construc- | 


wood were included in the diversified ar- | 


ticles sold overseas from the State dur- 


jing the year. 


Exports of merchandise from Indiana 
were 


961,202 during 1928, an increase of $12,- 


Passenger automobiles, valued at $15,- 


lin order by lard, including meutral lard,| 975,207, ranked first in order of value 
|exports of which were valued at $23) among the exports from the State dur- | 
“‘other elec-|ing the year followed in order by lard, | 


trical machinery and apparatus,” $7,-|including neutral lard, $5,406,691; parts 


298,287; ‘‘other industrial 


con, $5,119,928. 

Printing presses, windmills, eggs in the 
shell dental creams, musical _instru- 
ments, chewing gum, metal furniture, 
textile machinery, typewriters, 
art works, undressed furs, fruits and} 
preparations, radio apparatus, and 
wheat flour were included among the di- 
versified commodities shipped from the 
State to foreign markets during the 
year. 

Exports of merchandise from Wis- 
consin during 1929 were valued at $124,- 


‘1977,467 compared with $137,861,141, for 


the previous year, according to figures 
made public by the Department of Com- | 
merce, | 

By value, the three leading exports | 
during 1929, with comparative figures 
for 1928, were: 

Tractors and parts, $20,682,694 and 
$22,465,770; wheat, $19,597,967 and $25,- 
659,845; amd passenger automobiles and 





Bibliography Wi enal 
For School Reports 


Project to Give Easy Access to 
Edueational Information 


An annotated bibliography of all an- 


nual and other reports published by the 
city school systems throughout the coun- 


Manchester Guardian Foresees Serious Threat to English (try is being compiled by the United 


° . e | States Office of Education, the chief of | 
Producers; Morning Post Hails Project as ‘Deathknell’ 


| American 


schools, W. S. 
stated orally July 11, 

This is the first publication of this 
kind undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Deffenbaugh explained, and 
will contain a brief index summary of 
the contents of each report. 

It will be of considerable value to 
educators, scholars, and legislators in 
learning rapidly where to find specific 


Deffenbaugh, 


in practical operation throughout the 
Nation, Mr. Deffenbaugh pointed out. 


By way of example, if one is interested | 


in revenues and taxation for the support 
of public education, he can_ glance 
through the bibliography, find the ref- 
erences, and call for the reports of the 
cities considered, then turn at once to 
that phase of their system, he said. 

Already a number of cities have re- 
sponded to requests for their reports, 
Mr. Deffenbaugh continued, and the bib- 
liography with the explanatory contents 
is in process of compilation. Only cities 
with a population above 10,000 are be- 
ing included, he said. 

The Office of Education has not de- 
cided definitely whether annual State re- 
ports on education will be included in the 
list or not, Mr. Deffenbaugh added. 


.~ 


| rows, 
itions, 
haaka | wheat 


|information about all phases of education| 





sheets, skelp and strips, $3,224,763. 
Rubber footwear, silk hosiery, har- 
freight cars, medicinal prepara- 
lubricating oils, tools, excavators, 
flour, hams, shoulders, corn 
tractors, and automobile acces- 
were included among the diverse 


starch, 
sories 


valued at $73,740,468 during the | na e BR 
calendar year 1929 compared with $60,- a meee Seas ea —_ 
| “7 ’ 


| cluded 


dise, he added. 

Mr. Meserole pointed out that rapid 
moving goods do not need display to the 
same degree. Customers buy them when 
they are needed. One or another of 
them, and sometimes several, are in- 
in every grocery order. The 


| problem is not display, but rather ho 


779,266; according to statistics made pub- | 
parts were|lic by the Department of Commerce. 


machinery,” |0f automobiles, except tires, $4,977,078; | 
| $7,192,008: corn starch, $6,902,499; hams | “other industrial machinery and parts,” 
| and shoulders, cured, $5,533,788; and ba-| $8,437,918; and iron and _ steel plates, 


| 


articles exported from the State during | 


the year. 


V 
to maintain a sufficient stock of thee 


cluded. 


Massachusetts to Vote 
On Repeal of Liquor Law 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, July 11. 
The question of repealing the Massa- 
chusetts law for enforcement of illegal 
handling of liquor will appear on the 
ballot at the State election Nov. 4 as the 
result of the filimg of an initiative peti- 
tion at the office of the secretary of state. 
The petition was filed by the Consti- 
tutional Liberty League and bears 8,882 
certified signatures of registered voters, 
of whon, officials of the league stated, 
6,038 are women. 
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Invasion of United States by Japan 


| 


‘ 


Assistant Secretary of State Declares Isla 


On America for Her Export and Import Business and 
War Would Be Her Ruin 


Chicazo, 
naval officers is not to warn the country 
of danger but to meet a danger when it 
arises, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
William R. Castle Jr., informed the 


Union League Club of Chicago on July | 


11, during the course of an address on 
the London naval treaty. 

Therefore, Mr. Cas le continued, the 
Navy should “meet the good will of oth- 
ers by cutting down instead of building 
up its forces,” when civilians in charge 
of foreign affairs decide that the world 
outlook is peaceful. 

Mr. Castle also described tn detail the 
position of Japan in regard to naval lim- 
itation, saying that there is a continual 
Japanese fear that the United States 
might attack Japan because of some dis- 
agreement, for example, over China. 

“It amazed me,” Mr. Castle said, “to 
find the antitreaty people still harping 
on the Japanese bogie. Japan could 
hardly liwe except for her exports to 
America amounting to nearly $400,000,- 
000. She imports from us nearly $300,- 
000,000 worth and depends on America 
for the cotton which she manufactures 
and reexports to China.” 

Mr. Castle’s address 
text: 


Japanese Attitude 
Towards Treaty Cited 


It would be futilé, at a meeting of this 
kind, for me to try to analyze step by 
step the warious provisions of the Lon- 
don treaty. I think you all know in gen- 
eral what they are and I am sure that 
your particular attention has been called 
to the phases of the treaty on which its 
opponents base their opposition. I want 
to speak of these aspects because 
seems to me very easy to show that they 
are not only not terrible for this coun- 
try, as the opponents of the treaty make 
out, but that they actually are a good 
part of a whole which is of high value 
to the United States. 

Furthermore, since the President sent 
me to Japan to watch the development 
of sentiment there with regard to the 
treaty, I shall pay particular attention 
to the Japanese angle for the reason that 
it is the one I perhaps understand best 
and for the added reason that many 
enemies of the treaty have built up out 
of their imagination a strange menace 
in the Far East, which menace actually 
is nonexistent, 

One thing I hope you will remember at 
the start, that those who denounce the 
treaty denounce it in the same terms, 
whethe® they happen to’ live in the 
United States, in England or in Japan. 
It would be easy to take the exact words 
of Mr. Bridgeman in London, or of Ad- 
miral Kato in Japan and by merely sub- 
stituting the words “United States” for 
the words “England” or ‘‘Japan” make 
their speeches appear to have been pro- 
nouncements of one of the antitreaty ad- 
mirals or of Senator Johnson himself, 

When the radio conference finished in 
Washington a couple of years ago every- 
hody was satisfied with the result. I 
remember that at the time the Presi- 


follows in full 


dent, who was then Secretary of Com-! 


merce, made the remark that the only 
treaty which could ever be negotiated 
that would satisfy everybody was a sci- 
entific treaty that had no political angle. 
A naval treaty is not of this type. Con- 
siderations other than technical 
be taken into account. 
the London treaty, all had to make 
some concessions from the maximum 
originally demanded. The result was a 
treaty eminently fair to all, but in spite 
of that there are, in all three 
noisy minorities which denounce certain 
aspects of the treaty because it does not 
quite fulfill the maximum desires of 
their respective naval boards. If in any 
one country there had® been universal 
acclaim and anger in the other two we 
should have to admit that the treaty 
was not fair. 


Opponents Believed 
Small Minority 
I firmly 


In the case of 


believe, however, that 
possible here in America, for example, 
for me to feel that anyone can honestly 
believe that such a group of men as 
made up the American delegation could 
possitly have betrayed their country. 
The Secretary of State was a colonel in 
active service in the World War, had 
been Secretary of War and Governor 
General of the Philippines; Senator 
Reed was in some of the hardest fight- 
ing at the front. You all know, here in 
Chicago, the magnificent work that wa 
done in the war by General Dawes. 
You know, also, whether they were in 
the war or not, the patriotism of men 
like Senator Robinson, the staunchly pa- 
triotic leader of the Democratic side of 
the Senate; of Ambassador Morrow, 
who has for so long upheld 
rights in Mexico; of Hugh Gibson, who 
is one of our able diplomats who has 
spent his life working for America; and 
of Charles Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy, whose family has from the be- 
ginning of our history been among its 
strongest ahd most militant patriots. 

Men like these went to London for 
the purpose of working earnestly for 
the good of their country and-if it is 
lack of pa- 
trictism, it is equally nonsense to say 
that men of their mentality were tricked 
by the members of the other delegations. 
The treaty they secured a treaty 
which insures the safety of this coun- 
try, Which will enable us to build up 
our Navy to be equal of any in the 
world, which will make us supreme in 
our own waters, 

You have heard a good deal about the 
fact that the Navy wanted 21 10,000-ton 
§-inch gun cruisers and that 
gation agreed on only 18. This, in fact, 


is the very center of all the opposition. | far as that is possible. 


In other words, the opponents of the 


Ill, July 11.—The duty oft; 
| 


|. 


has 


it | 


must , 


nations, : 


this 
minority is very small because it is im-| 


American | 


our 4ele- | 


\ 


aeroplanes and the fact 


never been any effective work at| 
a range greater than 20,000 yards. 


| Admiral Pratt | 
Advocate of Treaty 


The Commander in Chief of the Amer- 
ican fleet himself believes that a proper 
proportion of 6-inch gun ships makes a 
better battle fleet and that for the Navy 
18 8-inch gun cruisers is a better pro- 
portion than more. Admiral Pratt, a 
thoroughly practical, forward-looking of- 
ficer 100 per cent of the treaty. If 
our delegates had been unable to over- 
come the objection of other nations to 
permit the building of 6-inch gun cruis- 
ers up to 10,000 tons, if, in other words, ! 
we had been confined to 6,000-ton cruis- | 
ers, there might have been an argument. 

It might have been possible to say | 
that the United States was being forced 
to build ships it did not need. As it is, 
\this argument falls to the ground com- 
pletely. We wanted cruisers with a large 
radius of action to protcet our commerce. 
We have exactly what we wanted and 
the only point at issue is that some of 
the officers of the Navy would have pre- 
jferred that three of these ships have 
X-inch instead of 6-inch guns. We wanted 
parity with Great Britain. When the 
treaty program is completed we shall 
jhave that parity, so far as it is humanly 
possible to estimate parity, in fighting 
istrength of cruisers. If we want to have 
jactual ton for ton parity we can have 
even this by building fewer 8-inch gun 
cruisers. 

The reason that I have dwelt on this 
aspect of the matter is that it has been 
‘exaggerated by the enemies of the treaty, 
jinto a threat to our national safety. 
whereas it is in reality something of 
extreme unimportance. The very fact 
that. it has been made the center of the 
antitreaty fight proves how hard put 
its opponents are to find any arguments. 
| Honestly, can you imagine anything 
more short-sighted, more futile, than to 
advocate the rejection of a treaty which 
will have great effect in the improve- 
ment of international relations, in lessen- 
ing our burden of taxes, which at the 
same time gives us the Navy we need, 
because 30,000 tons of cruisers are to 
be armed with guns of smaller calibre 
than some of our naval men think would 
be ideal? . 


Is 


Various Opinions 
Of People Cited 


There are, of course, people who dis- 

like the idea of any kind of naval limita- 
tion at all. There are people who would 
like to build and build until we could not 
only oppose the navy of one country, but 
the navies of several countries combined. 
I should sympathize with them, in spite 
of the crushing burden of taxation, if 
the world were itching for war, but if 
anything is true it is true that we have 
built up gradually and consistently in 
the past years a will for peace. We 
must havg a navy, an adequate navy be- 
cause some nation might go mad, but 
one of the best ways to prevent madness 
is to*put a prompt stop to competitive 
building which the whole world knows is 
one of the greatest incentives to war. 
“ Many people feel that trained naval 
men, who have devoted their lives to a 
study of the Navy should have the de- 
cisive say in the strength of the Navy. 
These same people forget that our own 
naval men, as well as those of Great 
Britain and Japan, do not agree them- 
selves on the actual needs of the Navy. 
They also forget that since these men 
are specialists their picture neces- 
sarily limited. 

In a speech in Tokyo just before 
leaving I discussed this matter at some 
length, pointing out that, although navai 
officers are among the most loyal citizens 
of all coutries, their vision, because of 
their training, is necessarily limited to 
the technical aspects of the Navy. Ii 
is the place of those in charge of the 
foreign affairs of a country to notify 
the naval authorities if there seems 
danger of trouble in any part of the 
world which might affect the country. 

With a such a warning it is the duty 
of the Navy to meet the danger. Equally, 
if this is true, it is the duty of thos 
in charge of foreign affairs to notify 
the Navy that the outlook is peaceful, 
that there is no sign of an attempt to 
build up a force which will attack tin 
country and that, therefore, the Navy 
should meet the good will of others by 
cutting down instead of building up ils 
forces. After all, it three centuries 
since, among Anglo-Saxon people, the 
responsibility for the affairs of the Na- 
tion was assumed by civilians in dis- 
tinction to the military. 

In the United States the Navy must 
get authorization from Congress for any 
building program and must prove to 
Congress the necessity of this program. 
The acceptance or refusal lies always in 
the hands of the civilians. Certainly we 
| have not reached the stage of panic when 
we shall turn our backs on that wise 
tradition and confide the conduct of for- 
eign relations to the military, 

It was much harder for Japan frankly 
to accept the fact of civilian control be- 
cause you must remember that Japan 
was recently a feudal country, that it 
has an international history of only 75 
years. Perhaps for Japan, also, the ac- 
ceptance of this treaty will make it cleat 
that there, as well as in America, civil- 
i should have the final say in the 


wns 
j}conduct of the nation. 


Parity With England 
So Far as Possible 

The London treaty has undoubtedly 
achieved parity with Great Britain in so 
The British big- 
navy people claim that it is completely 


1s 


treaty would refuse ratification because, 4 Surrender to America and that Great 


in a total navy of well over 1,000,000 
tons, we have agreed to arm with 6-inch 
instead of 8-inch guns, 30,000 tons 
cruisers. During the early discussions, 
while the delegation was making up its 
program, some of the Navy men had a 
great deal to say about our need for 
10,000-tom cruisers because of their 
greater radius of action, 

This was the one undisputed claim for 
the superiority of 10,000-ton cruisers 
because there was in the Navy itself 
disagreement as to whether a quick-fir- 
ing 6-inch gun might not be superior to 
the slow-firing &8-inch gun. Of 
the range of the 8-inch gun is 
wt everyone admits that under 20,000 
yasds the 6-inch is equally effective in 
piercing armament. At a range greater 


course, 
greater, 


of tion of parity was not 


Britain gets not equality, but inferiority. 
So far as Japan is concerned, the ques- 
raised. Japan 
a navy capabie of defending its 
shores. 

We must never forget that 
island empire, 5,000 miles away from 
our own western coast. It has a popu- 
lation of some 59,000,000 people, proges- 
sive, patriotic, proud of their history 


|; Wants 
}own 


it is an 


jand of their adaptation of western meth- 


to their own needs during the last 
few years. Japan is not self-supporting 
like the United States. There is not 
enough agricultural land to support the 
population, Its life depends on foreign 
trade, on the possibility of uninterrupted 
export and import. 

To assure national security Japan, 
therefore, feels itself peculiarly depend-| 


ods 


‘ . + : . 
s by means of range findings given by j it must be able to keep open communica- | 
remains that,| tion with the mainland of Asia, in order | 
jin the hostory of the naval warfare, there | 


to assure its food supply, and until the 
possibility of war is entirely eliminated 
this will be a sine qua non of Japanese 
naval policy. I doubt whether there are 


}any thinking Americans who would dis- 


pute the reasonableness of the thesis. 
When I reached Japan I found that 
the Japanese demand for a 10-7 ratio in 
auxiliary vessels, particularly for that 
ratio in 8-inch gun cruisers, had been 
made, through extensive newspaper 


| propaganda, the ardent demand of the 


entire nation. Almost equally vigorous 
was the demand for 78,000 tons of sub- 
marines, although in this case Japan was 
not worried about a ratio, being willing 
that we should build a million tons if 
we desired. The opponents of the 
treaty have tried to show that Japan 
was unfair in demanding this ratio, since 
the Washington treaty set the ratio at 
10-6. 

Those who know anything of the 
Washington treaty know that that ratio 
concerned only capital ships and aircraft 
carriers, and that even at that time 
Japan desired a larger ratio in auxiliary 
ships. No decision was reached as to 
the limitation of any auxiliary ships and 
Japan was not acting unfairly in asking 
a higher ratio. 

It looked at one time in London as 
though the conference might fail because 
of Japan’s insistence on her demands, 
but when acquiescence to those demands 
was clearly impossible, the Japanese 
matched the United States and Great 
Sritain in concessions to bring success. 


so 


Agreement Termed 
Fair to Both Sides 


The private and informal discussions 
between Senator Reed and Mr. Matsu- 
daira resulted in an agreement which 
was fair to both sides. Even so, Japan 
felt that her concessions were incompara- 
bly greater than ours and I accord high 
honor to those Japanese statesmen who 
were able and willing to balance good 
will against tonnage. Some of the Jap- 
anese admirals bitterly opposed the 
agreement and if they still believe that 
the original demands made by Japan 
were the minimum necessary for defense, 
they have a far better case to put be- 
fore the public than have our own ad- 
mirals, who worry about the caliber of 
guns on three ships. 

Throughout the negotiations Japan 
had the American Navy in view. There 
Was continual fear that we might attack 
because of some disagreement, for ex- 
ample, over China. It was my duty to 
try to build up an appreciation of the 
real friendliness of our country. It is 
amazing to me, once more at home in 
Washington, to find the antitreaty people 
still harping on the Japanese bogie. Ja- 
pan could hardly live except for her ex- 
ports to America amounting to nearly 
$400,000,000. She imports from us nearly 
$300,000,000 worth and depends’ on 
America for the cotton which she manu- 
factures and reexports to China. 

War with America, which would be 
serious for us, would be ruin for Japan. 
We have, of course, had disagreements 
in the past and we have not always been 
right. In spite of this, however, the real 
friendship that Japan has had for this 
country ever since we helped the Japa- 
nese to meet their first world problems 
has never been broken. I was impressed 
all the time that I was there by the fact 
that Japan looks to us for so much that 
makes life worth while, that Japan con- 
siders us, perhaps ahead of all nations, 
a friend on whom she must depend. 

I remember that one day a correspond- 
ent asked Baron Shidehara, the foreign 
minister, whether it was true that there 
was fear in America that Japan might 
attack the Philippines. He answered 
that I had told him that there were peo- 
ple in America who felt just this and 
then he pointed out that, of course, it 
was exceedingly difficult for any Japa- 
nese to understand this fear, since, al- 
though they might have initial success, 
war could only mean eventual ruin, 
Treaty Believed to 
Give Japan Security 

The treaty, I believe, gives Japan se- 
curity in its own waters, as it gives us 
security in our waters. Surely nobody 
of peaceful intent is going to object to 
that and surely no one who knows any- 
thing of naval affairs can have the 
slightest fear of Japanese attack on this 
country. 

Let us look for a moment at the situa- 
tion with regard to the different navies 
before the London conference. After the 
Washington conference, which did not 
limit the stsength of auxiliary vessels, 
Great Britain and Japan built largely in 
these unrestricted types. The United 
States lagged far behind. As a result 
when our delegation went to London 
we had in commission 80,000 tons of 
cruisers, whereas the British had 327.,- 
000 tons, or four times what we had. 
The Japanese had 166,000 tons, or twice 
what we had. 

It is interesting to see in the cruiser 
class, which is the most important, what 
the treaty accomplishes for the United 
States. During the next few years we 
shall build large cruisers until at the 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 11, 1930 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Members of the commit- 
tee recently appointed by President 
Hoover to investigate Shipping Board 
problems were presented by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 
The committee consists of Edward N. 
Hurley, of Chicago; H. G, Dalton, 
Cleveland, Ohio; George S. Jackson, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Clarence M. Woolley, of 
New York, and Ira A. Campbell, of New 
York, 

12:30 p. m.—Edward Feely, newly ap- 
pointed United States Minister to Bo- 
livia, called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m—Arthur D. Belles, of 
Bloomfield, N. J.. and a committee rep- 
resenting the New Jersey State Council 
Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics, called to invite the President to 
attend the 143th anniversary celebration 
of the American Constitution Day at 
Newark, N. J., on Sept. 17. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retaria! staff and in answering mail cor- 


than that the only possibility of action|ent on an adequate navy. In time of war,| respondence, 
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s ‘Termed Imaginary by Mr. Castle Complete Failure Secret Tre 
nd Empire Largely Depends By Senator Hale Serer 


iEscalator Clause Provides 
Loophole for Naval In- 
creases, He Declares in 
Senate Address 


The so-called escalator clause, sub- 
division of the cruiser category, and rais-, 
ing of the Japanese ratio were made the 
three major points of opposition to the 
London naval treaty in a speech in the 
Senate July 11 by Senator Hale (Rep.), 
of Maine, chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, 

Describing the escalator clause as the 
“loophole” for naval increases, Mr. Hale 
said through this provision the treaty 
“fails completely.” 

The address of Chairman Hale against 
the treaty was the first effort of the 
opposition directed at the provisions of 
the treaty proper and exceeded in length 
the remarks of Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, ranking minority member of 
both the Foreign Relations and Naval 
Affairs Committees, who made the open- 
ing speech in behalf of ratification. 

Developments Reviewed 

The Maine naval leader reviewed the 
fleet developments from the war and 
said that the 1916 expansion. program 
“was the last serious menace to British 
sea control. With the results of the 
Washington conference we are all famil- 
iar. We voluntarily gave up our naval) 
supremacy. Probably no such’ sacrifice 
| has been made by any other nation in 
the history of the world.” | 

The passage of the 15-cruiser bill in 
February, 1929, was the result of compe- 
tition in this type of vessel entered into 
by Great Britain and Japan after the 
Washington conference and “was an indi- 
‘cation to the world that the United States 
really meant to build up its Navy and 
undoubtedly was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the London conference,” 
he said. 

Negotiations during the Summer of 
| 1929 reached no preliminary agreement 
prior to the assembling of the confer- 
ence, because of the stumbling block 
“cruisers,” he continued, 

“The British, with the consent of their 
admiralty, gave as their absolute mini- 
mum the exact figures that are embodied 
;in the London treaty,” he said. “This 
involved a cutting down in their agere- 
gate number of cruisers from the 70 
asked for at the Geneva conference, 
to 50.” 

Board's View 

The minimum proposal of the 
General Board, continued Senator 
was 21 of the S-inch cruisers, 

“The evidence before the Naval Affairs 
Committee,” he stated, “shows that as a 
body the officers and experts were very 
little consulted at the London confer- 
ence, No attempt was made to keep in 
touch with the General Board of the 
Navy, nor was its advice asked as a 
body in any way after its letter of Sept. 
11. Neither was it requested nor al- 
lowed to prepare papers giving its opin- 
ion on matters which must inevitably 
come before the conference. The Geneva 
conference having failed because our 
delegates, thoroughly familiar as they 
were with the best naval opinion and, 
backed by an administration which was 
willing to support that naval opinion, 
the London conference, as stated by Am- 
bassador Dawes in his speech before the 
Pilgrim Society in London in May, 1929, 
was to be a conference of statesmen who 
would find ways and means of reaching 
an agreement regardless of informed 
naval opinion. To lend color to the sup- | 
position that naval opinion had not been 
ignored, a certain number of naval offi- 
cers were taken over with the delega- 
tion, but the advice of those who fell 
in with the preconceived ideas of the 
statesmen was the only advice taken on 
the crucial questions before the con- 
ference, 

Three Principal Objections 

“The points to which I most distinctly 
do object in the treaty are the following: 

“1, The escalator clause in article 21 
of the treaty. 

“2. Denial to the United States of the 
right to build an adequate number of the 
type of cruisers that our naval needs so 
imperatively demand, and the complete 
surrender to the British of the Ameri- 
can position hitherto so strenuously in- 
sisted upon for our national security, 
that the cruiser category shall not be 
subdivided, 

“3. The raising of the Japanese ratio. 

“Under article 21, the so-called esca- 
lator clause, any of the three powers 
that believes that its national security 
is materially affected by new construction 
of any power, other than those who have 
joined in Part ITI of the treaty, to wit, 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States, may increase its own allotment 
to meet such new construction. The 
other two powers are then entitled to 
make a proportionate increase in the 
category or categories specified, They 
shall promptly advise with each other 
before doing so. 

Purpose of Article 

“The real purpose of this article is to 
enable Great Britain, should France and 
Italy increase their building programs, 
to increase her own allotment under 
Part III, in order to keep up a 2-power 
standard in Europe. Should she do sq 
we may follow along, building in kind; 
and Japan may do the same, subject to 
the ratio provided for her. If Great 
Britain feels that she needs to increase 
her destroyer forces to take care of new 
submarine construction by France or 
Italy, we must follow along and build 
destroyers that we do not want in or- 
der to keep up the treaty parity. In 
ather words, if the British admiralty de- 
cides that Great Britain must build ships 
of a certain category to keep up the 2- 
power standard, we must build the ships 
recommended by the British admiralty 
to keep up this standard which we care 
nothing about, or sacrifice the treaty 
parity, 

“As both France and Italy have clearly 
indicated that they intend to increase 
their navies, and as Great Britain has 
insisted that she intends to keep up the 
2-power standard in Europe, obviously 
there is no real limitation of armament 
by this treaty, and the choice of deter- 
mining the increase in armament, when 
it comes about, will lie entirely with the 
nation that conceives itself to be men- 
aced, Cartainly that nation will not pve 
the United States, and we will, if we 
wish to maintain the treaty parity, have 
to trail along and build ships that we 
do not need, or, as I have said, sacrifice | 
any possifle parity that we may get| 
under the treaty. 

“As was testified in the hearings be- 
fore the Naval Affairs Committee, 
should the capital ship be given up as 
a weapon of armament the 8-inch-gun 
cruiser would then become the backbone 
of the Navy; should. the 8-ineh-gun| 
cruiser be given up the 6-inch-gu 
cruiser would become the backbone of | 
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Treaty Termed — Mr. Hoover Refuses to Se 
aty Data to Senate To Be Showin 
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show an utterance of any kind or! 
character that is contained in those doc- 
uments or papers which could not be 
published to the world without inflicting 
damage upon the interests of the United 
States or upon its international rela- 
tions. 

“What is it that we 
Secret diplomacy; the old-world diplo- 
macy; the diplomacy that we thought 
years ago our country was rid of. We 
are back again under this Administra- 
tion under secret diplomacy and the de- 
nial of the right of those who partici- 
pate in treaty making to the documents 
and the papers which lead to that treaty 
making. 


Assertion ef Manhood 
Needed, Mr. Johnson Says 


“If there are men in this body who 
believe that a constitutional duty rests 
upon members of the Senate, if there is 
the spirit of those old patriots who made 
this body what it was, and wrote this 
country’s history, if there are yet men 
of that kind in this body, neither su- 
pinely nor lying down will they take the 
lashing that has been accorded them in 
telling them of their impudence in ask- 
ing for documents which they have a 


are met with? 


right to see and denying them the par-’ 


ticular instruments and the particular 
instrumentalities upon which their duties 
may be rendered. 

“This message calls for action by this 
body for the assertion ofa manhood that 
raises its head high and caring naught 
for aught else than the oath we took 
as Senators, caring naught for aught 
else than doing our duty as God gives 
us the light to see that duty. It calls 
for some kind of action in relation to 
this message and the information to 
which we are entitled; and we ought not 
supinely to submit such a message to 
go by without any action at all.” 

Senator Hale's was the first major 
speech in opposition to the treaty as that 
of Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
ranking minority member of both the 
Foreign Relations and Naval Affairs 
Committees, was the first on behalf of 
ratification. Mr. Hale asserted that “the 
British by this treaty have us hamstrung 
and hog tied,” and based his opposition 
upon three major points: the escalator 
clause, an increased Japanese ratio and 
a subdivision of the cruiser category. 

Mr. Hale’s speech brought an imme- 
diate reply from Senator Reed. Quoting 
from various remarks of the Maine Sen- 
ator criticizing the results of the Lon 
dou conterence, he said: 

“l’ve never been to a ball game when 
some fat man sitting in the stands could 
not play the game better than the play- 
ers, 

Four of the delegates to the conference 
wore the uniform during the World War 
and “probably have the safety of the 
country at heart,” he declared, 
Criticizes Admirals 
For Their Views 

“Perhaps a little group of admirals 
whose advice was not quite followed, 
perhaps a little group of bureaucrats 
here in Washington, perhaps those ad- 
mirals who see so much of Washington 
and so little of the sea,” continued Sena- 
tor Senator Reed, “are wiser than the 
men who served on the delegation.” 

Under “the black doctrine that they 

reach as enunciatel by the Senator from 
Maine,” Mr. Reed stated, “we should 
shoot our way to mastery of the seas.” 

That, he said, “is the kind of stuff they 
gave us for months over here in Wash- 
ington and at the conference.” 

Pointing out that at present we have 
eight cruisers built and building to Ja- 
pan’s 12, he asked: “Does even the 
Navy General Board in all the rigidity 
of its self-delusion, believe that Japan 
will stand still if you can defeat this 
treaty, while we catch up. 

“If vou defeat this treaty, Japan, as 
poor as she is, as troubled with unem- 
ployment as she is, will not sacrifice her 
national defense. By the time we get 
the 5-8 ratio under the Senator's method, 
hundreds of millions will have Keen spent 
and in all likelihood a war will have been 
fought.” 

The delegates, “these traitors to ine 
national defense,” he asserted, “induced 
Japan to stand stockstill for seven years 
while we build up from the one cruiser 
we had when we went to London to the 
18 in the treaty. Then the Senator says 
it was the worst surrender in all the his- 
tory of the country.” 


6-inch Guns Can Be Fired 
Oftener, He Says 


Senator Reed pointed out that 8-inch 
guns could be fired but twice a minute 
while the 6-inch guns could be fired at 
a rate of 11 times a minute. “It was 
testified by everyone that in the inne. 
screen of the fleet in action the 6-inch- 
GY? 
the Navy; should all vessels of war be 
given up the armed merchant vessel 
would then become the backbone of the 
Navy. Every step that can be taken to 
enhance the value of its fighting mer- 
chant marine to the country which pre- 
dominates in that class of ship is a dis- 
tinct advantage to that country. At the 
various naval conferences that have been 
held, Great Britain has indicated a readi- 
ness to decrease the size of, or even to 
give up altogether, her capital ships 
should other nations be willing to do the 
same, and the reason is obvious, In 
every way she has sought to limit the 
numbers of &8-inch-gun cruisers, and the 
reason is equally obvious. 

Naval Strength Relative 

“Any agreement that enhances the 
value of the G6-inch-gun_ ship mani- 
festly to her advantage. Her object is to 
maintain, the mastery of the seas, and 
as naval strength is relative she can re- 
tain that mastery equally well and much 
more economically provided 
tions are willing to conform to her plans, 
with her 6-inch-gun cruisers and with 
her great merchant marine mounting 
§-inch guns. 

“The United States, on the other hand, 
has few outlying colonies, practically no 
naval bases, an enormous foreign com- 
merce, two-thirds of which is carried in 
foreign bottoms, and a merchant marine 
which while very considerable in tonnage 
is very little of it adapted to armed use 
in time of war.” 

Mr. Hale said that instead of being a 
self-supporting country, the 
States is extremely dependent upon for- 
eign trade which amounts annually to 
over $9,000,000,000 and practically equal 
to that of the United Kingdom. The 
need of 8-inch cruisers for distant opera- 
tions is unquestioned, he stated. 

“The trouble with the provisions of 
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| gun cruiser was superior to the 8-inch- 


gun cruiser because of the greater 
rapidity of fire, the larger number of 
guns and the complete effectiveness of 
the projectile against both destroyers and 
submarines,” he said. j 

The Pennsylvania Senator stated 
further that as a result of testimony, it 
was brought out that there is no such 
thing as an armored 8-inch cruiser, that 
such cruisers are over-gunned and under- 
armored, In engagements the range 1s 
seldom beyond 20,000 yards and up to 
that distance the 6-inch gun is superior, 
he asserted. 

“If the 6-inch gun so desirable; 
why was Great Britain anxious to limit 
America’s building of that class of 
ships?” asked Senator McKellar. Mr. 
Reed replied that Great Britain had 
willingly accepted an inferiority in this | 
class of ships. ; 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, de- 
clared_it to be the policy of the Gen- 


is 


,eral Board to abandon the 6-inch-gun 


cruiser and use the 8-inch-gun cruiser. 
Mr. Reed _ pointed out, however, that the 
General Board had suggested an addi- 
tional 58,000 tons in 6-inch-gun cruisers 
and that now they would get 73,000 tons. 
They sought 21 8-inch-gun cruisers, he 
said. 

“When the opponents of the treaty 
argue that we have given up the ratio 
of 10 to 6 and have surrendered to Japan | 
the right to have 7 to 10, they should 
remember that we had no such thing to 
surrender,” declared the Pennsylvania 
Senator. ' 

“Japan had us better than 7 to 10 in 
both categories, What the treaty does 
to provide that Great Britain and 
Japan stand stock still or reduce until 
America has built up past Japan and to 
a parity with Great Britain,” he said. 
adding: 


Sees Larger Cost 
Without Treaty 


“If it would cost $1,000,000,000 to 
build up to the present agreement with 
Great Britain and Japan standing still 
or reducing, what would it cost to build 
up to two navies that were growing ? 

“We would be spending many billion 
dollars under conditions that would bring: 
about bad blood and ill feelings witn 
those countries whose interests and ours 
call for peace.” 

Regarding any such building prograzm 
that would bring to this country mastery 
of the seas, such as was attempted by 
the German emperor previous to the 
World War, Senator Reed said, “The idea 
that this republic of ours should launch 
into any baleful poliey such as that 
almost unthinkable.” 


Admiralty Supports 
Pact in Great Britain 


The character of opposition to the 
treaty in the signatory countries is en- 
tirely dissimilar, Senator Johnson de- 
In Great Britain, he said, the 
admiralty. 
“The first lord of the admiralty,” . 
said, “made it plain that the admiralty 
is the controlling factor in naval affairs 
and that it favored the treaty.” 


is 


is 


have our naval experts here who advise | 
our “Government with regard to naval | 
affairs, namely, the General Board. 
While not performing the same functions 
entirely, the two are closely analogous, | 
and the naval board is unanimously op- 
posed,” 
“It is therefore scarcely fair to sav 
that the opposition is parallel,” he said. 
He pointed out that in Great Britain | 
the greater part of the opposition is 
“outside the Government,” while in this 
country “those who are a part of the 
Government, and responsible to it, and 
who are chosen because they know, are 
opposed, and say and feel that the terms 
of the treaty are unfair.” 
“This treaty reopens 
Senator Johnson said. “Weare now pro- 
ceeding in competition in diplomacy. 
Competition in armaments is merely ‘a 
pawn in the game. ; 
_ The treaty is ineffective, he declared, 
since it destroys the ratio established 
by the Washington conference, because 
of the escalator clause, and because of 
article 23 which provides that the treaty 
shall not prejudice any agreement to 
he made in 1935, In 1935, he declared, 
Japan will be free to advance a claim 
to greatly increase their 8-inch tonnage. 
The California Senator discounted the 
claim of proponents of the treaty that the | 
treaty is “An alternative to competitive ! 
building, international hatred and 
will.” He asserted that following the 
failure of the Geneva conference in| 
1927, there was no “war or threat of war 
or hatred, Nations went their way,” 


Reason for Failure 
Of Geneva Conference 


The principal reason for the failure 
of the Geneva conference, he furthei 
pointed out, was that the United Statés 
didn’t want to accept the cruisers that 
Great Britain demanded we accept. 

At this point Senator McKellar com- 
mented on the statement of Senator Reed 
that the establishment of subcategories 
in cruisers by this treaty was of no con-! 
sequence, and declared that in his opin- 
ion the question is of supreme conse- 
quence, 

“That is exactly the reason the Geneva 
conference failed,” Senator Johnson re- 
plied. “England wired their delegates 
not to compromise on the S-inch 
cruisers,” 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, in- 
terposed a remark that England “has 
had experience with &-inch cruisers in! 
an engagement off the coast of Chile. 
Their 6-inch cruisers were blown to bits 
in 30 minutes by 8-inch cruisers. I con-! 
sider that argument enough,” he said. 


Senator Norris 
Proposes Reservation 


The reservation proposed by Senator | 
Norris follows m full text: 

Whereas in the consideration of said 
treaty, the Senate, on July 10, 1930. 
requested the President of the United 
States to submit to the Senate all let- 
ters, cablegrams, minutes, memoranda, 
instructions, and dispatches and all rec- 
ord files, and other information touching 
the negotiations of said treaty; and 

Whereas the President of the United, 
States has declined to comply with said | 
request and the Senate, therefore, in 
acting upon said treaty, has been com- 
pelled to do so without any opportunity | 
to give consideration to the letters, memi- 
oranda, and other documents and com- 
munications leading up to the drafting 
of said treaty or in negotiating the| 
same. Therefore, be it | 

Resqlved by the Senate, that in ratify- 


competition,” 


lai 


‘ing said treaty the Senate does so with | 


“On the other hand,” he continued, “we | 


{by the American and 


| date, 


|appeared for the 
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China Declared 
g 
Industrial Gains, 


Chinese Educator Declares 
Civil War Hinders But 
Fails to Stop Trend To- 


ward Modernization 


Although political unrest has hindered 
the development of industry in parts of 
China, industrialization is proceeding in 
the midst of civil war, according to a 
statement by the visiting professor to 
the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Ta 
Chen, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Civil war greatly impedes commerce 
and industry, the statement says, but 
they suffer relatively less in a war-ridden 
China than they would in a western 
country under such a conflict. This is 
said to be due to three major factors: 

(1) The Chinese people have generally 
taken the initiative in managing com- 
merce and industry. as under the guild 
system; (2) the Kuomintang and the 
nationalist government have pledged 
themselves definitely to improve the eco- 
nomic and social life of the common peo- 
ple; and (3) civil war in China is fre- 
quently a conflitt between two opposing 
military factions and does not directly 
involve the bulk of the people. 

Rise of Unions Noted 

Industrial progress in China may be 
viewed in the face of two main trends 
of the labor movement, the decline of 
the guilds, and the rise of the labor 
unions, the statement says. It also is 
explained that coupled with the organi- 
zation of the workers in the cities, is the 
growth of the farmers’ league in rural 
communities, 

It is predicted in the statement that 
because farmers far outnumber the city 
workers, and as they have long been the 
victims of economic and social oppres- 
sion, their organization probably will 
precipitate an agrarian revolution in the 
near future. 

Professor Ta Chen also points out that 
one of the great steps toward better har- 
mony in industrial relations in China is 
the fact that several national labor laws 
have been proposed with the dominant 
aim of improving the economic and so- 
cial status of the working classes. He 
states, however, that uniform enforce- 
ment of these laws is not to be expected 
in the immediate future, but eventually 
should prove helpful. 


Radicalism Suppressed 

Formerly radicalism in China had been 
a disturbing factor in the progress of 
industry and society, but the communist 
propaganda has been suppressed and the 
labor movement has. gradually swung 
hack to the conservative side, according 
to the statement. 

“The events in the next few years will 
perhaps determine whether the Chinese 
workers are able to build up an active 
and intelligent labor movement for their 
own benefit and for the material pros- 
perity of the Nation,” it stated. “If 
greater stability obtains throughout the 
country, orderly and wholesome develop- 
ment of industries may soon be ex- 
pected.” 


Shipping Board to Aid 
Investigating Committee 


President Hoover expressed the hope 
on July 11 that the committee of “out- 
standing men” recently appointed by 
him as an advisory board to make a thor- 
ough study of the United States Ship- 
ping Board problems will proceed rap- 
idly with their work. 

The President also stated orally that 
the Board, which met for the first time 
on July 11 at the Department of Com- 
merce Building, will have “the full coop- 
eration” of the Shipping Board in its 
studies, 

The Board consists of Edward N. Hur- 
ley, of Chicago, former chairman of the 
Shipping Board; H. G. Dalton, of ¢ leve- 
land, Ohio; George S. Jackson, of Balti- 
more, Md.: Clarence M. Woolley, of New 
York, and Ira A. Campbell, of New York. 


Date Set for Hearing 
Packers’ Petitions 


Requests to Modify Decree 
Listed for October 7 


The hearing on the merits of the peti- 
tions of Swift & Company and Armour 
& Company for modification of the so- 
called packers consent decree of 1920 has 
been set for Oct. 7 by an order of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, signed by Mr. Justice Bailey, 
July 11. 

The petition of the pack 
the 1920 decree, entered e 
after anti-trust proceedings had been in- 
stituted by the Department of Justice, 
be modified so as to permit them to con- 
duct retail stores, handle allied food lines 
and own stock in public stockyards and 
stockvard terminal railroads. _ 

Motions to dismiss the petition, filed 
National Whole- 
sale Grocers associations, have been over- 
ruled by the court and the present order 
sets the date for the hearing of the case 
upon its merits. f 

At the time of the hearing on the mo- 
tion of the grocers to dismiss, Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailey suggested to counsel the ques- 
tion of whether the case should be tried 
before a special master or before the 
court. The order, however, provides that 
the hearing be before the court. The 
Assistant to the Attorney General, John 
Lord O’Brian, at that hearing declared 
that the government Was anxious to have 
the case brought to trial at an early 


the order of Justice 
Bailey, Mr. O’Brian and H. B. Teegarden, 
special assistant to the Attorney General, 
United States in de- 
for the hearing along 
an and Nelson 
ackers, and 


ers asks that 
against them 


According to 


termining the time 
with Frank J. see a 
Hartson, representing TS, 
Frank K. Nebeker for the National 
Grocers Association, and Edgar Watkins 
Jr., for the American Association. 


the distinct and explicit understanding 
that there are no secret files, documents, 
letters, understandings or agreements 
which in any way, directly or indirectly, 
modify, change, add to or take from 
any of the stipulations, agreements or 
statements in said treaty; and that the 
Senate ratifies said treaty with the dis- 
tinct and explicit understanding that 
there is no agreement, secret or other- 
wise, expressed or implied, between any 
of the parties to said treaty as to any 
construction that shall hereafter be given 
to any statement or provision contain 


therein, 
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HAZARD OF FIRE. 


Found to Lurk 
Where Builders 


The United States Daily, July 12, 1930 


TESTS OF HEAVY TIMBERS 
Said to Require Standard Methods 


THE NEW CAPITOL FOR NEBRASKA 


High Altitude Survey 


State of Idaho:, 
Boise, July 11. 


NGINEERS of the Idaho State 


Are Not Careful 


By DR. J. C. WRIGHT 


Director, Federal Board 
_For Vocational Education. 


HE risk of fire during building construc- 

tion is rated as “high” by insurance 
companies. This is partly because of the 
lack of fire-fighting facilities and the com- 
bustible material that is exposed. The 
danger of fire is of course a personal danger 
to workmen as well as interfering with 
their work. The prevention of fire is large- 
ly in the hands of the workmen. It is es- 
timated that at least 80 per cent of fires is 
due to carelessness. 

Material of all kinds must be stored in 
orderly piles in the open air or in sheds, 
with passageways between the piles and 
between the sheds, so that a fire that starts 
may be reached quickly and localized as 
much as possible. There is great danger 
of’ litter of various kinds being scattered 
about and forming a serious fire hazard. 
The wind often gathers leaves, paper, and 
shavings in sheltered corners. Broken and 
scrap lumber and packing of various kinds 
accumulate rapidly -ifgnot regularly cared 
for. 

Shavings, blocks, and scrap lumber are 
often collected in the basement to be used 
as kindling. This forms a serious fire 
hazard. 

A 

Some material requires protection from 
the weather. This is usually secured by 
the erection of temporary sheds. Much 
material that is stored in such sheds fprms 
no special risk, but some kinds are specially 
dangerous. Temporary shops in which lum- 
ber is cut and dressed accumulate shavings. 
sawdust, and scrap, which must be cared 
for regularly and not allowed to accumu- 
late. Strict regulations in regard to smok- 
ing must be enforced. The common fric- 
tion match is very frequently the cause ol 
fires, particularly where waste and litter 
are allowed to accumulate, and its use 
should not be permitted. Cigars and cig- 
arettes are another source of danger. 

Some person should be assigned to the 
task of cleaning up all litter that accumu- 
lates around a job which increases the fire 
risk. This applies particularly to the re- 
mains of lunches, lunch boxes, and paper, 
which frequently collects in spots where 
workmen congregate to eat lunches. Where- 
ever smoking is permitted on a job the in- 
creasing hazard of cigarette butts that 
smolder until consumed should be consid- 
ered. If the work demands it, some place 
should be designated where smoking is per- 
mitted and where its dangers may be 
guarded against. Of similar importance is 
the hazard of knocked-out dottles of pipes 
and cigar butts. f 

Lime must be stored where there is no 
chance for it to become damp and slacked. 
Slacking generates heat and may be a 
source of fire. . 

Paint and oil should be stored in separate 
buildings, and special care should be taken 
to prevent leakage or dripping. Oily rags, 
waste, drop cloths, and overclothes must 
not be allowed to collect in such a manner 
as to form a danger from spontaneous com- 
bustion. ; 

Where gasoline, alcohol, and other in- 
flammable and volatile liquids are used in 
connection with equipment or processes, 
suitable storage places should be provided 
in such locations that in the event of fire 
this extrahazardous material may quickly 
be removed, or if it takes fire itself will 
do no-serious damage. In the same cate- 
gory belong the steel cylinders in which 
are stored oxygen&{ hydrogen, and acety- 
lene gas. They should not, however, be 
stored with the inflammable volatiles nor 
near heat, either artificial or that which 
_may be occasioned by the sun. They 
should be located in locations where they 
may be quickly and easily removed in case 
of need. 

A 

Temporary offices often catch fire, and 
papers, drawings, blue prints, and contracts 
are destroyed. This may be a serious loss, 
besides endangering the building under 
construction. 

emporary electric wires must be so 
placed as not to come in contact with other 
wires, cables, or metal. If such contact is 
allowed, the. insulation is apt to wear 
through and cause a fire hazard from the 
arc formed. There is also the danger of 
workmen receiving shock from contact with 
cables or wires that may be accidentally 
alive. Such unexpected shocks are very 
liable to so startle the person as to cause him 
to fall or drop material on others. The 
wires must be erected in such a manner as 
not to be pulled down or loosened by work- 
men or material. Dead wires should’ not 
be allowed to remain near live wires. 

Hoisting engines, portable forges, tem- 
porary heating outfits, tar kettles, fires te 
thaw sand and gravel, and fires to burn 
waste material should have careful super- 
vision. 

Portable steam boilers, temporary fur- 
naces, salamanders, and other temporary 
heating devices should be provided with efi- 
cient spark screens. 

Care should be exercised to prevent drop 
cloths, waste, wiping cloths, or overclothes 
that are saturated with paint or oil from 
collecting in piles. There is always more 
or less danger of fire from these if they 
are allowed to collect where they can heat. 
A chemical action takes place, known as 
spontaneous combustion or spontaneous 
ignition, which generates enough heat to 
ignite the oil waste, and similar sub- 
stances, setting fire to surrounding ma- 
terial. 


Long-Range Plans 


DEMANDS for electrical power in South- 

ern England in future decades are now 
receiving attention, plans already being 
given consideration tor construction of a 
plant which will not begin operation until 
1940, according to a statement issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment, summarizing a report received by the 
Department from the Consul at Southamp- 
ton, John H. Bruins, follows in full text: 

Plans for the electricity supply of South- 
ern England for future decades, announced 
recently by the “electricity board” in Lon- 
don, gave prominence to Southampton and 


further tax levy. 


At the left is shown the tower of Nebraska’s new capitol, the fourth and final 


section of which is expected to. be completed early next year. 


The photo- 


graph at the right shows a bronze figure being raised to the position it will oc- 
cupy on the building, an indication of the size of this architectural detail be- 
ing given by comparison with the figure of the workman 


NEBRASKA’S NEW CAPITOL 


Expected to Be Finished Within Year 


State of Nebraska: 
C tourth and for the completion of the 


fourth and last section of the capitol 

of Nebraska at Lincoln were awarded 
recently by the capitol commission of which 
Governor A. J. Weaver is chairman. 

Grading of the grounds, removal of cid 
heating plant, landscaping, and other de- 
sired improvements will have to await a 
The total expenditures 
on the building up to May 31, totaled 
$8,156,000. The legislature has fixed 
$9,500,000 as the maximum cost, with an 
annual levy of .22 hundredths mills. The 
total cost, including a $500,000 joint heat- 
ing and light plant on the grounds of the 
University of Nebraska, one mile away, is 
estimated by the commission at $10,- 
000,000. 

A 

The last section is to be completed with- 
in one year, the commission predicts. 

The policy of the commission and legis- 
lature is to pay for the building as it is 
being built without incurring any debt. 
About $1,000,000 a year has been spent the 
past eight years. 

The building, when completed, will be 
434 feet square, with four open courts to 
give light, with a tower 80 feet square in 
the center. The tower, nearing completi- 
tion, is surmounted by a bronze statue of 
“The Sower,” 32 feet tall, including pedes- 
tal. The distance from the top of the statue 
to the ground is 400 feet. The tower is 
to be utilized for office rooms, with an oc- 
tagonal memorial hall below the dome. 

Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue of New 
York, who died after the building was 
partially contpleted, was the architect. His 
associates have completed the plans. 

Lee Lawrie, sculptor, furnished all 
models for building. Augustus Vincent 
Tack painted murals. 

Hildreth Meiere was the tile designing 
artist. Prof. Hartley B. Alexander fur- 
nished inscriptions and symbols and sup- 
plied the material which Miss Meiere de- 
signed for the mosaic floor in the rotunda. 

a 

The capitol commission was appointed 
February 21, 1919. The first two sections 
were let in separate contracts and the three 
sides of the building were built around the 
old capitol. With one side open the old 
building was removed and then the tower 
was built in the-center. Removal of the 
offices to the first two sections of the new 
building occurred in December, 1924. 

The first contract called for a foundation. 
It was let in April, 1922. Ground was 
broken April 15, 1922. The corner stone 


LIABILITY OF THE 


percentage of payments required by a 
subcontract does not release entirely 
the surety of the subcontractor, but only 
to the extent of any loss suffered as the re- 
sult of the over-payments, according to a 
recent ruling of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. 
In the particular case in which this rul- 
ing was made, the subcontractor had de- 
faulted on its contract after the contractor 


FF veveent of a contractor to retain a 


of supply, states a report from Consul 
John H. Bruins, Southampton, according 
to recent press announcements, a realign- 
ment of the existing producing stations will 
not be sufficient for this area, which em- 
braces a total of 17,090 miles and includes 
a population of about 6,000,000 people. 

Two new stations are required, one on 
the south coast in the southeast portion of 
the area and the second to be situated in 
South Wales. Fawley, a town situated on 
the west side of Southampton water has 
been chosen as the site for the first plant. 
The “electricity board’ plans that this 
should be in operation by 1938 and that: the 
one in South Wales will be required by 
about 1940. 


Lincoln, July 11. 


was laid November 11, 1922, Armistice 
Day. The contract for the second section 
was signed in July, 1922, the contract for 
the second construction was let in April, 
1925. The contract for the tower was let 
in 1927. 


The first expenditure of the commission 
was the building of a railroad from rail- 
road yards, three quarters of a mile away, 
for the purpose of saving the cost of truck 
haul for material. 


It was estimated that $1,000,060 in rental 
was saved by permitting the use of the 
old capitol by building the new structure 
around the old. 


IN COSTA RICA 


Building Styles 
Change Greatly 


A DISTINGUISHIN@ feature of the 
building trade in Costa Rica during re- 
cent years has been the improvement in 
styles of architecture and construction, ac- 
cording to Consul Edward Caffery, San 
Jose. Since the earthquakes which prac- 
tically destroyed Cartago in 1910 and seri- 
ously damaged San Jose in 1924 the use of 
“adobe” has ceased entirely. Many build- 
ings are now constructed of concrete, rein- 
forced with slender steel rods; others are 
of brick with reinforced concrete pillars 
set 2 to 3 yards apart. 
A 


The most expensive construction, but the 
one giving the best combination of resist- 
ance to fire, earthquake and termites (fly- 
ing ants) is concrete reinforced with light 
steel beams (riveted). A mode of construc- 
tion which is gaining in pofflarity is the 
wooden frame supporting a light metal lath 
covered with stucco. 

The termites mentioned above attack 
wooden houses voraciously and it is said 
that they limit the life of the wooden house 
to 20 years on the average. A really suc- 
cessful process for rendering wood im- 
pervious to these creatures would be of 
incalculable value to the central plateau of 
Costa Rica where wooden houses are pre- 
ferred on account of their great resistance 
to earthquakes. The use of composition 
board of American origin for ceilings and 
partitions has gained ground rapidly dur- 
ing the past year. 

(Issued by Department of Commeree) 


SURETY 


had paid nearly all of the amount due, not 
having retained the percentage stipulated 
in the subcontract. The surety claimed to 
be released entirely, but this claim was re- 
jected by the court. 

Its opinion states the courts have adopted 
various attitudes with respect to the appli- 
cation of the principle of releasing the 
surety from his obligations. 

“First, some courts have held that, if 


the owner overpays the contractor upon 


forged or mistaken estimates or by reason 
of fraudulent substitution of inferior ma- 
terials, the surety is not thereby released. 

‘Second, if the excess payments are made 
to satisfy the valid claim of laborers and 
materialmen who are included within the 
terms of the bond, the surety is not re- 
lieved. 

“Third, a surety is not discharged by 
overpayment unless it is shown that such 
overpayment resulted in loss. 

“Fourth, if the owner fails to retain 
the specified percentage, the suxety is dis- 
charged pro tanto upon the theory that 
such reserve percentage creates a right 
in the surety to apply the same in exonera- 
tion of the loss sustained by the failure to 
pay laborers and materialmen.” 

The court adopted the view of the fourth 
line of authorities. ; 


Highway Department will soon 
start a road survey at a high altitude 
when they begin work on the proposed 
highway across Lolo pass from Lewis- 
ton to the Montana State line. 

J. D. Wood, State commissioner of 
public works, announces that aerial 
photography will be employed as an 
aid in surveying the mountainous 
region for location of the proposed 
routing of the Lewis and Clark high- 
way. 

The designated route for the high- 
way skirts Clearwater River, middle 
fork, up the Loschsa River to its head- 
waters in the Bitterroot mountains 
and over Lolo pass. Indians used the 
old Lolo trail along this route; Lewis 
and Clark were the first white men to 
follow it. 

Use of aerial photography will 
greatly facilitate the survey, will re- 
duce time required and should prove 
onsiderably cheaper than ground 
parties which would have to employ 
pack trains to reach this section. The 
Union Pacific spent $300;000 on a sur- 
vey of this route about 25 years ago 
and estimated construction cost at 
$200,000 per mile in places, Mr. Wood 
stated. 


BAMBOO POLES 


Give Porto Rico 
Many Structures — 


BAMBOO and short -(and_ generally 
crooked) poles are found in Porto Rico 
in sufficient quantities for the construc- 
tion of a great many small homes and out- 
houses, often thatched with grass or palm, 
in the mountainous interior of the island, 
according to a publication issued by the 
Department of Commerce. However, for 
building construction worthy of the term, 
the only materials produced in Porto Rico 
to any extent are sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, and lime, according to the informa- 
tion issued by the Department, which is 
based chiefly on a report from the Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner at San Juan, J. 
R. McKey. The information issued by the 
Department summarizing Porto Rico’s con- 
struction work follows in full text: 


Extensive deposits of marble and other 
hard stone are found in the island, but are 
not worked. It is stated that materials 
Suitable for cement making abound but 
there is no local manufacture of this prod- 
uct. An effort to make it several years 
ago did not meet with financial success. 
The market of the region is not sufficiently 
large to maintain the large-scale produc- 
tion necessary to compete at this time. 

When the island was discovered, the na- 
tive Indians were found to be making and 
using roofing tiles, and the Spanish colon- 
ists and their descendants continued this 
production and use until recent times. 
Many of these old tiles are still doing good 
service in the island, and it is said that 
they improve with age. When they are 
new—for the first hundred years or so— 
they are very porous and will absorb water 
to such an extent that, where new tiles 
were used, provision had to be made for 
tremendous roof weights. After they are 
aged, it is said, the tiles are practically 
impervious to water. The dense forests, 
mostly of hardwoods, formerly covering 
the island disappeared with the spread of 
cultivation, and for many years there has 
been practically no merchantable timber 
of local production. 

The architects and engineers of the is- 
land, and many of the leading builders, ob- 
tained their technical education on the 
mainland of the United States. Their ex- 
perience has been with the building prac- 
tices on the mainland, and they use these 
as far as they are applicable to local con- 
ditions. 

Construction materials finding a large 
demand in Porto Rico are lumber, Portland 
cement, corrugated galvanized-iron sheets, 
and reinforcing rods and bars. Various 
other materials having considerable use 
on the mainland find only a small demand, 
and so far as Porto Rico is concerned may 


By J. A. NEWLIN, In Charge, 


Section of Timber Mechanics 


Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


OO much emphasis can not be placed 

on the importance of standard pro- 
cedure in making strength tests on 
structural timbers. This article enumer- 
ates the more important factors that 
should be considered in any series of tests 
on structural timbers whether new or old 
with the hope that future tests will be 
conducted according to standard proce- 
dure, so as to obtain results that can be 
compared with those of other investigators 
without danger of arriving at totally un- 
justifiable conclusions. The need for 


INSULATION USE 
Shows Gain in 


Canadian Work 


HE use of building insulation in Canada 

has increased remarkably during the 
past few years, according to Assistant 
Trade Commissioner L. A. France, Mont- 
real, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce, summarized in a statement is- 
sued by the Department. Where formerly 
only certain types of buildings and ware- 
houses considered insulation in construc- 
tion, today increasing attention is being 
paid to the heat proofing and sound proof- 
ing of buildings of all types, according 
to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

Because of the cold climate, insulation 
is a very important item in the construc- 
tion of Canadian buildings of all kinds. 
The major producers and importers of this 
product have been active in bringing the 
benefits of insulation before the public 
through advertising, with the result that 
Canadian consumption of heat proofing 
materials, especially rigid wall boards, had 
practically tripled during the past four 
years. Domestic production has more than 
kept pace with demand and a slightly 
higher ratio of increase is noted for that 
period. In addition to insulation for re- 
taining heat in larger buildings and for 
excluding warm air from cold storage 
warehouses, many homes are adapting in- 
sulation, not only in the case of new con- 
struction, but also for houses already 
built. In the far north insulation is widely 
used in mining camps and other isolated 
outposts for protection against arctic cold. 

Although most of the rigid wall boards 
in Canada are made in that country, other 
types, such as semi-rigid, blankets, etc., 
are largely imported from the United 
States. The development of the Canadian 
industry along the lines of insulation has 
been freely encouraged by the Canadian 
National Research Council through its 
associate committee on heating and in- 
sulation, which has carried out many 
studies and investigations of various types 
of insulators through laboratories in large 
Canadian universities. Included in the 
scope of their activities is the establish- 
ment of national conductivity standards, 
investigations of Canadian fibrous peats 
for use as inslulators and also the assemb- 
ling of various data on testing methods. 
The council is constructing a laboratory 
for heat insulation and accoustical re- 
search in connection with their new re- 
search building in Ottawa. 
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be regarded as minor construction ma- 
terials. 

Europe, principally Denmark, is now 
supplying about 58 per cent of the Port- 
land cement used in the island, the 
remainder coming from the mainland of 
the United States. At various times in 
recent years Belgium has supplied con- 
siderable quantities of reinforcing rods 
and bars, but these now come almost 
wholly from the United States, as do prac- 
tically all other construction materials 
brought in. 





Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


A view from within the tunnel section of the recently dedicated Zion-Mt. Carmel 
highway in Utah is shown in the above photograph. The tunnel, which is 14 feet 


wide, 20 feet high, and 5,613 feet long, reaches through solid rock. 
a short distance within the face of a vertical cliff. 


It was cut 
In constructing the bore, hard 


rock miners, lowered from the cliff on ropes or elevated with scaling ladders, 
drove galleries into the face of the cliff, according to records in the office of the 


Utah State highway engineer. 


Tunneling then joined the galleries, which now 


serve'as observation points. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLIisHeED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


standard procedure is fully demonstrated . 
by the lack of uniformity in early as well 
as more recent tests made on structural 
timbers by various investigators in me 
United States. In recent years several 
series of tests have been made on struc- 
tural timbers that have been removed from 
old buildings and bridges in the process of 
rebuilding. The diversified methods used 
in testing and the lack of appreciation of 
the effect of a number of factors of im- 
portance has resulted in data of question- 
able value. 

The standard procedure * now followed 
and advocated by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, in testing 
large structural timbers has been essen- 
tially the same for the past 25 years. This 
method calls for third-point loading, 
which consists in loading the beam at two 
points one-third the span length from each 
support. The beams are usually tested 
over a 15-foot span. 

The center loading method, which has 
been used by some investigators, results 
in giving less influence to injurious de- 
fects, such as knots and cross grain, and 
does not bring horizontal shear ¥nto play, 
as does the third-point loading method, 
which approximates more nearly practical 
loading conditions. For this reason, 
strength tests made by the center load- 
ing method give considerably higher re- 
sults than by the third-point method. 
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The effect of defects, such as knots and 
cross grain, on strength has been fairly 
well established and recognized in the 
basic grading rules and working stresses 
advocated by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, the American Railway Engineering 
Association, and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. Fully as important as 
the actual presence of the defects them- 
selves is their size, number, and location 
in the piece. Obviously, defects will have 
their greatest effect when at points of 
maximum stress. In a beam tested under 
center loading, the maximum stress in 
bending occurs at the center. Defects 
would have their maximum effect at the 
center of the length on the bottom,face 
and also on the lower edges of the vertical 
faces of the beam. If the defects were lo- 
cated toward the heutral axis and towards 
the ends, their effect would diminish. 
Under third-point load, defects would have 
the maximum effect in the lower surface 
and edges anywhere between the loads. 
It is evident that with center loading the 
full influence of defects within the middle 
third of a beam is not obtained. 

Careful attention must also be given to 
such factors as speed of test and kind of 
bearings at supports and load points. 
Tests have shown that multiplying or di- 
viding the rate of application of the load 
by 10 raises or lowers the strength by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. The bearings at 
the load points require special attention in 
order to prevent premature compression 
failures both along and across the grain. 
This is taken care of in the standard pro- 
cedure by distributing the load through 
special bearing plates and curved blocks. 
In the case of center loading, the standard 
bearings’ result in a calculated bending 
moment that is higher than the moment 
actually developed. 

With third-point loading the calculated 
moment is developed in the central portion 
of the beam in spite of the distributing ef- 
fees of the load blocks. 

_ Size is another important consideration 
in tests of structural timbers. The smaller 
the timber the higher the stresses devel- 
oped and the less the influence of season- 
ing checks. Consequently, it is evident 
that in order to obtain a true measure of 
the effect of seasoning checks and of the 
magnitude of stresses developed in struc- 
tural timbers in service, it is necessary to 
adhere largely to single size of timber 
for comparison. 
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It is, of course, well known that the 
moisture content of wood has a tremendous 
effect on the strength of small clear pieces. 
In structural sizes, however, the develop- 
ment of defects tends to offset any in- 
crease in fiber strength that may take 
place as a result of a reduction in mois- 
ture content. Furthermore, structural 
timbers, even after air seasoning for one 
to two years, are only partially dry. The 
outer shell may be somewhat near an air- 
dry condition but the moisture content in- 
creases from this point to a practically 
green condition at the center. This un- 
equal distribution of moisture content in 
most species used for structural timbers 
causes a progressive failure and appears 
to be one of the large factors that prevent 
so-called air-dry timbers from showing 
any higher strength than green timbers. 
After many years of seasoning, structural 
timbers will assume a more nearly uni- 
form moisture content throughout, and, 
with the exception of additional weakening 
due to defects, whose effect may be largely 
missed in testing with center loading, 
would be expected to increase in strength 
much as do small clear pieces. 

The impression should not be gained 
that standard procedure alone is a pana- 
cea for all ills in timber testing. Asa gen- 
eral rule, any series of tests to determine 
the influence of such factors as age, pre- @ 
servative treatments, and seasoning re- 
quire similar tests of control specimens, 
either full sized or small clear, as a basis 
for comparison. Furthermore, since all 
grading rules take into account certain 
practical conditions which do not give 
careful consideration to such factors as 
density, exact size of timber, and exact 
size and location of defects, to merely 
grade the timbers proves relatively inef- 
fective from the standpoint of careful 
analysis of the data. : 

In other words, it is highly essential 
that none of the details, such as average 
moisture content, moisture distribution, 
and size, number, and location of defects, 
referred to in the American Society for 
Testing Materials Standards, be overlooked 
or slighted in any way if results of any 
significant value are to be obtained. Care- 
ful analysis should also be made of the 
data to see that none of the factors that 
affect the strength of structural timbers 
have been overlooked or misinterpreted. 


* Standard Methods of Conducting Static Tests of 
Timbers in Structural Sizes, American Society for 
Testing Materials, Standards for 1927, Part II 
page 664, P 
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AVIATION LAWS OF OHIO 
Reviewed by State’s Attorney General 


State of Ohio: 


REVIEW of the laws of Ohio which 
A pertain to aviation is contained in 
an opinion by the attorney general, 
Gilbert Bettman, to the director of the 
bureau of aeronautics, John M. Vorys, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the office 
of the attorney general. The opinion 1s 
summarized in the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Attorney General Bettman pointed out 
that the statutes relating to aeronautics 
were passed by the 88th general assembly 
and became effective June 25, 1929. This 
legislation was intended to regulate intra- 
state aviation and does not interfere with 
interstate aviation which is covered by 
the statutes and regulations of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A person engaging within the State or 
4M perating aircraft in any form of avigation 
for which a license to operate aircraft is- 
sued by the United States Government 
would then be required if such avigation 
were interstate, should have a license, At- 
torney General Bettman stated. The 
United States Government statutes relaf- 
ing to regulation of aernautics is known 
as the air commerce act of 1926, and re- 
quires that persons engaged in interstate 
or foreign air commerce be licensed. 

From a reading of this section, together 
with the Federal statutes relating to aero- 
nautics, Attorney General Bettman ruled 
that persons engaged in Ohio in intrastate 
avigation by transportation in whole or in 
part by aircraft of persons and property 
for hire, navigation in furtherance of a 
business or navigation of aircraft from 
one place to another for operation in the 
conduct of a business, must obtain a 
license. While the statutes of the United 
States do not require aircraft engaged in 
intrastate air commerce to operate under 
a license, provision has been made to 
grant registration of aircraft eligible for 
registration if the owner requires such 
registration. Persons engaged solely in 
intrastate air commerce may, obtain a 
license from the Secretary of Commerce 
and they shall also obtain a license to 
operate aircraft in the State of Ohio. 

The statutes of Ohio have two require- 
ments concerning the possession of this 
license: (1) The aviator is compelled to 
keep his license in personal possession 
when operating aircraft within this State, 
and (2) he must, upon the demand of au- 
thorized persons, present his license for 
inspection. The person failing so to do 
may be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned more than 90 days. Violations 
of these requirements may be prosecuted 
before a mayor, justice of the peace, pro- 
bate court, common pleas or municipal 
court judge. 

Attorney General Bettman pointed out 


GERMAN CRAFT 


Leading in the 
Brazilian Field 


THREE of the 43 civil airplanes used on 

domestic air lines in Brazil are of 
American make and eight other American- 
made craft are employed in international 
service, according to information made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
Reports show that German planes are used 
most on local services, while French 
planes lead in international aeronautics. 

Seaplanes and amphibians are most in 
demand, the Department announced, and 
there are no restrictions on imports. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Forty-three civil airplanes are in use at 
the present time in Brazil according to a 
report received in the Department of Com- 
merce from the office of the Commercial 
Attache at Rio de Janeiro. Of this num- 
ber 3 are American, 7 British, 19 German, 
15 of these being used in regular services, 
2 Italian and 12 French. In addition 51 
French planes and 8 American planes are 
employed in international service. For 
commercial use; seaplanes and amphibi- 
ans are most in demand owing to the édeal 
conditions for such craft in and around 
Rio de Janeiro and also to the fact that 
practically all commercial flights are uj 
and down the coast rather than into the 
interior. There are no restrictions or spe- 
cial regulations regarding the importa- 
tion of planes into Brazil, nor is it neces- 
sary to obtain any special permit for tak- 
ing them into the country. 


Federal Appointees 


PPOINTMENT of a new chief and as- 

sistant chief of the engineering section 
of the Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, has been announced by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, Clarence M. Young. The new offi- 
tials, Richard C. Gazley and Stanley S., 
LaSha, consulting aeronautical engineers, 
both have previous experience in the de- 
partment to which they have been appoint- 
ed. The announcement in full text fol- 
lows: 

Richard.C. Gazley and Stanley S. LaSha, 
consulting aeronautical engineers of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been appointed chief 
and assistant chief, respectively, of the en- 
gineering section of the Aeronautics 
Branch, it was announced today by Clar- 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. Mr. Gazley suc- 
ceeds Kenneth M. Lane and Mr. LaSha suc- 
ceeds Earl C. Friel, both of whom have re- 
signed. 

Both Mr. Gazley and Mr. LaSha have 
served previously in the engineering sec- 
tion of the Aeronautics Branch which ex- 
amines designs and technical data of air- 
craft submitted for Department of Com- 
merce approval as to airworthiness. Since 
leaving the Aeronautics Branch they have 
been engaged in consulting aeronautical en- 
gineering work. 

Mr. Lane has been chief of the engineer- 
ing section since last July and Mr. Friel has 
been in the section since November, 1928, 
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Columbus, July 11. 


that the license of a pilot and registration 
of an aircraft are primarily required to 
promote safety to persons and property. 

Mr. Bettman further held that viola- 
tions of the sections of the general code 
pertaining to the licensing, inspection and 
condition of aviators and aircraft cannot 
be made the basis of a prosecution for ins 
voluntary manslaughter because a viola- 
tion of these sections cannot be an ap- 
proximate cause of death. 

Attorney General Bettman was of the 
opinion that an aviator who jeopardizes 
the lives ef an assemblage with low flying, 
stunting, etc., may be prosecuted under 
the section of the general code which pro- 
hibits the interruption or disturbance of 
a lawful assemblage, the penalty of which 
is not more than $50 nor imprisonment for 
more than 10 days. 

This opinion will serve as a guide to 
sheriffs and county officers throughout the 
State and should tend to increase the mar- 
gin of safety of passengers and planes of 
the State and also to lower the aviation 
accident rate in the State of Ohio. 


ITALY’S FLYING 
Is Outlined by 
Federal Official 


By WALTER H. SHOLES 


American Consul, 
Trieste, Italy. 


(PRIESTE is the home of the first and 
~ most important commercial air naviga- 
tion company established in Italy. This is 
the “S. I. S. A.” (Societa Italiana Servial 
Aerei) whose inaugural line was opened by 
Signor Mussolini in April, 1926. 

Today this company operates five differ- 
ent lines, each starting from the base at 


, Portorose, 25 kilometers from Trieste, and 


serving Northern Italy and especially the 
Adriatic littoral. These lines form an in- 
dispensable part of the Italian air communi- 
cation system. 

Crossing Northern Italy transversely, 
they join up conveniently with the other air 
lines running north and south. At Venice 
the “S. I. ” provides a connection with 
the “Transadriatica’ (Societa Anonima 
Italiana di Navigazione Aerea) which links 
Reme by air with Venice and Vienna and 
Venice with Bari and Brindisi, and with the 
Cesterreichische Luftverkehra A. G. op- 
¢rating between Venice and Vienna. 

A 

Milan is the point of intersection between 
the “S. I. S. A.” Trieste-Genoa air route 
and the lines of the Societa ‘Aviolinee” 
(Milan-Rome and Milan-Remini) and the 
lines leaving Milan for Munich (Germany ) 
and Switzerland. At the S. I. S. A's 
Turin terminal starts the air line which 
crosses the Alps for France. Genoa has 
its own air lines: Genoa-Rome-Naples- 
Palermo and Genoa-Barcelona operated by 
the S. A. N. A. (Societa Anonima di Navi- 
gazione Aerea) and the last mentioned will 
assume even greater importance when the 
plan for a regular air service between Spain 
and Argentina in connection with Genoa- 
Barcelona is carried into effect. 

The S. I. S. A.’s connections at Venice 
with the Transadriatica and the Cesterrei- 
chische Luftverkehra A. G. bring Rome and 
Vienna within five hours from. Trieste. 
Through tickets may be purchased from 
the Trieste air company. 

The S. I. S. A. system is operated exclu- 
sively by means of hydroplanes. Conse- 
quently in the flight across Northern Italy 
from Trieste to Turin, after Venice, the 
course of the River Po is followed so that 
the air liner may always, in case of need, 
descend safely in water. 


AVIATION @ 


NAVY PLANE AND ITS LANDING ‘FIELD’ 


United States Navy 


Two units of the Navy’s aviation equipment are here shown, one an amphibian 
“flying boat” and the other a “‘flyers’ boat.” The photograph shows a Navy 
plane crossing over the path of the aircraft carrier “Saratoga.” 
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‘BLIND FLIGHT’ PROBLEM 
Said to Be Nearing Solution 


‘THE third and last remaining difficulty 

in connection with blind fiying—blind 
landing—is a problem which is nearing so- 
lution because of experimental work now 
being carried on by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Bureau of Standards, and Marine 
Corps, it was disclosed in a descriptive an- 
nouncement issued by the Department of 
the Navy. 

Carrying on experiments and research 
in accordance with a policy of keeping naval 
xeronautics “if not ahead of at least equal 
to” any in the world, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics expects to carry development of 
“blind flying” to its “logical conclusion” 
and already has solved the problems of 
maintaining a steady course by the use 
of instruments alone and of locating an air- 
plan’e position with respect to a known 
point. 
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Capt. Arthur Page of the Marine Corps, 
recent winner of the Curtiss Marine Tro- 
phy races; Lt. Comdr. D. B. Duncan, head 
of the radio section of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, and Lt. H. B. Dodd of the Bureau 
of Engineering, are carrying on the ex- 
periments under the present program, while 
cooperation with Bureau of Standards en- 
gineers active in the field is maintained. 

The solution of the problem of. landing 
safely in thick weather “bids fair to be 
realized in the near future,” the Bureau re- 
ports, and instruments and equipment are 
being improved and developed rapidly. The 
Bureau's announcement follows in full text: 

In accordance with the policy of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
the Honorable David S. Ingalls, and Ad- 
miral W. A. Moffet, chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, to keep naval aeronautics, 
if not ahead of at least equal to any in the 
world, the Bureau of Aeronautics continues 
blind flying development—sponsoring and 
cooperating in tests and experimentation 
to bring blind flying to its logical conclu- 
sion—blind landings. 

Capt. Arthur Page, U. S. Marine Corps, 


Naval aviator, recent winner of the Cur- 
tiss Marine Trophy race, of Marine Corps 
Aviation Headquarters, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, carries on the hazardous fight tests 
in a hooded-over, or blind cockpit in a 
Vought Corsair—standard Navy observa- 
tion and scouting plane. 
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Lt.-Comdr. D. B. Duncan, U. S. Navy, Na- 
val aviator, head of the radio section in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and Lt. H. D. Rodd, 
U. S. Navy, Naval aviator, of the Bureau 
ot Engineering, aircraft radio experts 
handle the material development for the 
Navy Department, cooperating in every 
way with Page and the skilled engineers of 
the Bureau of Standards who are active in 
this important field of aeronautical develop- 
ment. This work effects alike the safety 
of naval, military, and commercial flying. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics has, for a 
considerable length:of time, been greatly 
interested in the problem of blind fiving 
with a view to qualifying all Naval avia- 
tors in this subject. The splendid work 
of the Department of Commerce in pro- 
viding navigational aids on the Civil Air- 
ways has contributed tremendously to the 
safety of night flying and bad weather fiy- 
ing on those airways. The problem of blind 
flving or of air navigation under unfavor- 
able weather conditions in naval aviation, 
however, presents certain phases which are 
essentially different from those encountered 
on the airways, and the Bureau has found 
it necessary to adopt different methods to 
meet these conditions. The condition to be 
met in naval aviation is that the direction 
finding or course finding system must en- 
able airplanes to locate a moving carrier 
at sea and to approach the carrier from any 
direction. This, it appears, must be ac- 
complished by putting the direction finding 
apparatus on the airplanes instead of trans- 
mitting directive signals from the carrier. 

Thus the problem of locating the airport 
ashore or the carrier afloat has been quite 
satisfactorily solved. There is remaining, 
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AIRWAY STRIP MAPS 
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Airway strip maps, covering bands of territory. 80 miles 
wide and 250 miles long, are specially designed to meet the 
needs of aviators, indicating relative positions of outstanding 
topographic features as seen from the air. 
ber of standardized and easily understood symbols provide 
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A limited num- 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


information concerning other topographic details. The United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey is the distributing agency 
for its own strip maps as well as those of the Army Air 
Corps. The Army maps are designated by numbers above 100, 
while the Survey’s maps are indicated by numbers below 100. 
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WEATHER REPORT SYSTEM 


Revised to Increase Aviation Safety 


weather reports for the safety of 

flight over airways and for the in- 
formation of airports within range of the 
airways radio stations has been revised, 
according to a bulletin issued by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. Details of the information to 
be transmitted to pilots and airports and 
the methods to be pursued in making the 
broadcasts are contained in the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

The most important aids that can be 
furnished to the pilot in flight are radio 
direction leading him to his terminal field 
and weather information enabling him to 
make a safe landing when he gets there. 
The radio range signals and weather re- 
_———————— 
however, the problem of blind landing in 
the solution of which, all services and ac- 
tivities are interested. It is necessary, 
having found the airport or carrier, to 
guide the airplane to a safe landing. The 
solution of this problem bids fair to be 
realized in the near future. The Bureau, 
through its representative, Capt. Arthur. H. 
Page, U. S. Marine Corps, is cooperating 
with the Bureau of Standards, in the de- 
velopment of the necessary apparatus, the 
development work being carried out at Col- 
lege Park, Md., under the direction of the 
Bureau of a. 


T PROCEDURE of rebroadcasting 


Blind flying naturally divides itself into 
three distinct phases: The ability of the 
pilot to maintain a steady course and to 
make proper turns, climbs, and glides, with- 
out being able to see anything but his in- 
strument board; the ability of the pilot, by 
means of the necessary apparatus, to locate 
his position with respect to a known point 
and finally the ability of the pilot to land 
his airplane safely under conditions of no 
visibility. The first two requirements have 
been satisfactorily met and there remains 
only the last and most difficult one. The 
Bureau of Aeronautics is cooperating in 
ths development. and is assisting in follow- 
ing it to its logical conclusion, that is, the 
location of an airport or carrier followed 
by a safe landing under conditions of no 
visibility. 

And to Capt. Page falls this last final 
stage of the development —blind landings. 
After extensive blind flights over the radio- 
controlled airways, by both night and day, 
Capt. Page reported last November that it 
is entirely feasible, with an appreciable 
amount of practice, to fly by instruments 
alone from one given point to another, and 
for military purposes a bombing flight can 
be directed by means of a directional bea- 
con in weather which would eliminate in- 
terception. 

After a flight between Washington and 
Cleveland Page reported that when about 
80 miles from Cleveland, clouds formed at 
about 700 feet, visibility three miles. This 
condition became worse, with haze, and the 
radio beacon was tuned in, the signal show- 
ing south of course. A change was made, 
disregarding any landmarks, which were 
now so indistinct as to be of no value. At 
5:15 p. m. Cleveland broadcast “fog clos- 
ing in on field” and conditions were so bad 
that without the radio beacon a landing 
would have been advisable. The course 
was continued and we arrived over Cleve- 
land to the north of course, changed course 
to “T” signal and came into the airport 
on the radio beacon, visibility at this time 
being so poor that the light beacon at the 
field could not be seen until within a mile of 
the field, ceiling 300 feet. 
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So after further tests the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, during February last, re- 
quested the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Standards in solving the problem of fog 
landings, and nominated Capt. Page as the 
Bureau's project officer. 

This important development under the 
expert guidance of the Bureau of Stand-- 
ards, with Page at the controls, is speed- 
ing along. Instruments and equipment are 
being improved and developed, and it is be- 
lieved that the near future will see another 
contribution from the United States Gov- 
ernment towards the development of safety 
in fiving. 


Further development of the radio sys- 
tem for blind landing has been in progress 
during the past two months, according to 
an air commerce bulletin issued by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. The information on this sub- 
ject issued by the Aeronautics Branch fol- 
lows in full txet: 

Further development of the radio sys- 
tem for blind landing has been in progress 
for the past two months. The research di- 
vision has been working on various combi- 
nations of the three elements making up 
the blind landing system at College Park, 
Md. A_ runway localizing beacon and a 
high-frequency landing beam transmitter 
have been placed at one end of the fying 
field with the localizing beacon course and 
the landing beam directed along the major 
runway of the field. A martker beacon is 
installed at the other end of the field. The 
angle and transmitted power of the high- 
frequency landing beam has been adjusted 
so that an airplane may be guided along the 
proper gliding path to the field and may 
land at the proper point on the runway. 
Experimental work is now. being directed 
to the runway localizing beacon and the 
marker beacon. 

The use of the runway localizing beacon 
has previously proved difficult owing to the 
necessity for adjusting the receiving-set 
volume control as the airplane is approach- 
ing the beacon transmitter. Experiments 
on facilitating the use of the runway locai- 
izing beacon through the development of 
a suitable device for automatically control- 
ling the intensity of the receiving-set output 
signals are in progress. 

A device of this type would permit the 
pilot to use the localizing beacon all the way 
to the point of landing instead of having 
to abandon it when within one-half to 1 
mile of the point of landing (the volume 
adjustment then becoming too critical) and 
having to maintain the course (along which 
the localizing beacon has oriented him) by 
other means. 

The experimental .work on the marker 
beacon is to determine whether an aural or 
visual type best meets the requirements. 
Present results indicate that the aural type 
is preferable, since this relieves the pilot 
of watching an additional instrument. 


ports shall be transmitted on one fre- | 
quency to make certain that the pilot re- 

ceives both without difficulty or confu- 

sion. ; 

The radio range should be on the air: 
continuously between broadcasts while the 
airplane is flying within a sector and the 
pilot thereby receives either radio range 
signals or weather broadcasts on the 
proper dial setting of the receiver corre- 
sponding to the frequency of the station. 

The radio range should be stopped for 
station announcement and broadcast of 
weather information, and be resumed 
without delay, and without announcement. 
A proper relativity must be established 
between the time allowed for weather 
broadcast and radiobeacon signals and 
tests made to date indicate that generally 
1'y to 2 minutes at the beginning of each 
quarter-hour period can be devoted to 
broadcasting weather without materially 
affecting radio direction. 
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All broadcasts shall commence at the 
exact time in accordance with the an- 
nounced schedules or an announcement 
shall be made on schedule explaining any 
delay. The radio range transmitter and 
the radiotelephone transmitter should 
never be operated simultaneously. No 
more loss of time should take place be- 
tween the stopping of one transmitter and 
starting the other than is necessary to 
work efficiently. 

All communications shall be transmitted 
on the radiobeacon frequency and the fre- 
quencies shall be identical to assure reach- 
ing the pilot without necessity for return- 
ing. Emergency messages to pilots for the 
safety of life or property shall be accepted 
and broadcast immediately. Long mes- 
sages shall be transmitted on a working 
frequency (to be assigned later) that will 
not interfere with the radiobeacon service 
to other aircraft in the air. The bureau 
will fix working frequencies for each radio 
station. Operators shall call the pilot on 
the beacon frequency and arrange to shift 
to the working frequency. 

An equal accent on all syllables and uni- 
form flow of language without hesitation 
is desired so that each word will be heard 
with equal strength. When speaking into 
the microphone, the operator should face 
the instruments on the transmitter to as- 
sure himself that the output is proper. 

Care should be used not to change the 
position of the mouth relative to the mi- 
crophone or to look around while reading 
the clock or picking up papers required 
for the broadcast. If necessary to change 
the position for any reason, stop talking 
until the proper position is resumed. En- 
deavor to prevent any break in the con- 
tinuity of the broadcast. The distance of 
the mouth from the microphone should be 
about three inches. Each syllable of each 
word should be enunciated clearly and nu- 
merals especially should be spoken slowly 
and distinctly so that they may be copied 
if necessary. A slight pause between the 
word preceding and following the numeral 
accentuates the figure which is the vital 
data intended for the pilot. The rate of 
speech should be about 90 to 100 words 
per minute, which is satisfactory if enun- 
ciated clearly. 
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After a weather collection is completed, 
the radio operator who is to make the 
broadcast shall classify weather reports 
by marking the stations with the numbers 
corresponding to the following: 

(1) Ceiling less than 500 feet. 

(2) No ceiling. 

(3) Visibility less than 2 miles. 

(4) No visibility. 

The greatest of care must be exercised 
in classifying stations in accordance with 
these headings, as it serves to advise the 
pilot which reports he must receive when 
the broadcast is made to assure the safety 
of his aircraft. 

The following broadcasting procedure 
shall be followed in radiophone transmis- 
sion of hourly weather reports: * 

(A) Station announcement: 

Station call and name with State. Ex- 
ample: WWO, Cleveland, Ohio. , (Repeat 
this identification upon completion of 
broadcast. ) . 
(B) Time: 

State correct time: Example: 9 a. m 
(C) Classification of low ceiling, no ceil- 
ing, low visibility, and no visibility: Ex- 
ample: Ceiling less than 500 feet at (—); 
No ceiling at (—); Visibility less than 2 
miles at (—); Detailed reports follow. 

If no stations report less than 500 feet 
ceiling, no ceiling, visibility less than 2 
miles or no visibility, the radio operator 
shall cover broadcast as follows: Ex- 
ample: No stations on (—) sector report- 
ing ceiling less than 500 feet and no_sta- 
tions reporting visibility less than 2 
miles; detailed reports follow. 

(D) Detailed weather report : 

Transmit the detailed weather report 
once only: Example: Bellefonte: Overcast 
raining; ceiling 2,000 feet; visibility 5 
miles; wind southwest 20 (spoken 
“twenty”’) ; temperature 41 (spoken “forty- 
one’); barometer 5004 (spoken “thirty 
zero four’). (Do not repeat any of the 
detailed items.) 

* ‘ 

Weather report of 200-mile sector and 
dlistant terminal normally of 14. to 2 min- 
utes duration shall be transmitted at one 
broadcast, followed by radiorange trans- 
mission 1 minute before any additional 
broadcast of sector, upper air, or sum- 
mary weather is made. 

Upper-air reports: To 13,000 feet; 1.45 
and 7.45 a. m. and p. m., E. S. T. (approxi- 
mately); that is, after completion of air- 
way weather and 1 minute of radiorange 
beacon signals, broadcast upper air for! 
point where alrway radio station is lo- 
cated: Example, Cleveland will broadcast 
Cleveland upper air only. Any additional 
upper-air information will be transmitted | 
as a message from the air transport com- 
pany. (Do not repeat upper-air reports.) 

Broadcast summaries each 3 hours, pret-" 
erably at a regular time, but with at least 1° 
minute of radiorange transmission preced- 
ing the summary. (Do not repeat sum- 
maries. ) . 


* Supersedes “Broadcast procedure,” as reported’ 
on p. 14, May 15, 1930, issue Air Commerce Bul- 
letin. 
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State Upheld in Suing Parties to Plan 


For Disposal of Inferior Securities 


; Court Asserts Authority to Name Receiver as Auxiliary to Injunc- 


State of New Jersey: 
Hoboken. 


Wituiam A. STEVENS, ATTORNEY 
ERAL, ETC., V. JAMES J, WALLACE, ETC., 
ET AL; NEW JERSEY CHANCERY, NO.| 
75-204. 

Ricuarp C. Prumer for complainant; 
LICHTENSTEIN, SCHWARTZ & FRIEDEN- 
BERG for defendants. 

The full text of the court’s conclusions | 
on bill, etc., filed June 13, follows: 
FALLon, V. € matter sv 
is based upon proceedings instituted by | 
the attorney general of New Jersey | 
against the defendants under Chapter | 
79 of the Laws of 1927, as amended,| 


Ts recent interview stated that they are 


By Fraudulent Means 


fast approaching a dividend basis and 


Gen-|that a market above 30 should easily) hereinabove mentioned. 


be maintained in these shares.” 


On the very date when the aforesaid 
statement was published the above-de- 


| scribed stock was stricken from the list 


of stocks traded in on the New York 


in my consideration of the 


significant 
An illustration of the 


matter sub judice. 


| wide scope of the defendants’ activities | ited to 2,000 annual subscribers. 
C.—The matter sub judica| in the aforesaid stock is manifested by | these subscription moneys a_ brokerage 


the affidavit, filed as proof herein, of 
Rev. John L. Brandt, of 927 S. Gramercy 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. It appears 


therefrom that Rev, Brandt bought sev- | 


tion Against Individuals Allegedly Promoting Stock Sales 


ting all of the time it was issued by the 


| defendants, was the defendant Clayton, 


| In advertising “The Tape and Ticker’ 

the following representation: , 
“As you subscribe we are going to 

pool your subscription with those re- 


| Produce Exhange. Such fact I regard as| ceived from 23000 subscribers—a total of 


| $10,000, and turn this sum over to a 
|speculative fund, Each unit will _ 
Jit 


|account will be opened and purchase and 
sale of stocks will be made for your 
|benefit on a profit-sharing basis. Each 
succeeding’ month as the units of $10,- 


known as “New Jersey Securities Act,”|eral shares of American Electric Switch! 000 for subscriptions are received, they 
sometimes referred to as a “blue _sky| Corporation Common A stock, after hav-| will be deposited to the credit of the 


law.” It appears that on or about June 
1, 1929, the defendant, James J. Wallace, | 
commenced business in the Odd Fellows | 
Building, Jersey City, N. J., under the| 
trade name of Wallace and Company. 
Associated with him were the defendants 
Alfred Leonard, George Clayton and 
Gordon F. Allen. During the latter. part/ 
of the year 1928 or the early part of| 
1929, and for approximately a year prior) 
thereto, Wallace had been employed as} 
office manager by oné Charles Beadon in| 
the City of New York in connection} 
with two publications, one known as the. 
“Stock Market Reporter” and the other| 
known as “The Trend of the Market.” 
Clayton had also been employed by 
Beadon at about the same period to 
write the daily market letter for the 
“Stock Market Reporter” and “The Trend 
of the Market.” 


Furnishing Financial 
Advice Was Business 


In 1928 proceedings were instituted 
against Beadon by the attorney genera 
of the State of New York under author- 
ity of Article 23(a) of the general busi- 
ness law of the State of New York and 
later an injunction was issued against 
him. Thereafter, publication of _ the 
“Stock Market Reporter” and “The Trend 
of the Market” was discontinued, and in 
the early part of the year 1929 Beadon 
was indicted by the United States grand) 
jury in the Southern District of New 
York for using the United States mails | 
in furtherance of a scheme to defraud. 

I deem it unnecessary, for the purpose: 
of my determination of the matter sub 
judice, to comment upon subseqent pro-| 
ceedings under said indictment. The de- 
fendants, Wallace and Clayton, follow- 
ing their connection with Beadon in 
New York, located at the aforesaid ad- 
dress in Jersey City, where they were 
associated in conducting a business under | 
the name of Wallace and Company, pur- 
porting to furnish impartial, expert, fi- 
nancial advisory service, for which they 
charged a stipulated fee. Their method 
of operation was to buy lists of names 
and addresses from firms established 
for the purpose of selling such lists, 
and thereby they were enabled to cir- 
cularize their clientele. 


The magnitude of their business opera- 
tions is indicated by the fact, established 
by proof herein, that between May 7, 
1929, and Sept. 6, 1929 (both States 
inclusive) more than $40,000 was 
paid to the United States Post Office for 
postage. It also appears that another 
method employed by the defendants for} 
making contact with their prospective! 
customers was by telephone. The ex-| 
tent to which they made use of such| 
medium of communication with their| 
prospects is manifested by the fact, es-| 
tablished by proofs herein, that during 
the period above-mentioned the defend- 
ants’ toll charges paid to the telephone | 
company was approximately $30,000. It 





ing received letters and circulars from! 


Wallace and Company, and also after a 
telephone call in which the defendants 
represented that the stock would be listed 
on the market (meaning the New York 
Curb Exchange because it had already 
been stricken from the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange) at $30 per share on 
August 15, 1929, and that the defendants 
had over 10,000 customers whom they 
were notifying so that all of them could 
avail themselves of the advantage of 
purhase before the floating supply of 
stock was gone, and before the pool 
would control the market. 

It appears that said stock was never 


fendants was New Mexico Copper and 
Manganese Corporation. The _ first 
mention of it was in an issue of “The 


|Tape and Ticker” dated June 17, 1929,| 


wherein it was stated that it was being 
quoted around $4.12'% to $4.25 a share. 
No particular prominence was 


and readers were urged by divers means 
to buy said stock “for both the long pull 
and quick market play.” 


Service Said Not to 


Be as Represented 


The first recommendation of said pub- 
lication was to purchase said 
$1.70 a share. Subsequent publications 
recommended the purchase thereof at 
various prices, In an issue of said pub- 
lication dated Sept. 9, 1929, subscribers 
and readers were recommended to pur- 
chase said stock at a price of $5 per share. 
The proofs disclose that during all of 
the period when such recommendations 
were made, as above-stated, the defend- 
ants had a call on one James F. Kane 


lof Boston, Mass., for 100,000 shares of| lative fund. 


the stock of New Mexico Copper Man- 
ganese Corporation at $1 a share. 

The defendants concealed such fact 
from the subscribers and readers of their 
aforesaid publication, to whom they were 
holding themselves out as giving ex- 
pert, impartial, financial advisory serv- 
ice for the fee paid to them by the sub- 
scribers. It is clearly manifest from the 
proofs that the so-called service fur- 
nished by the defendants, through the 
aforesaid publication, was neither im- 
partial, nor expert, nor was their advis- 
ory service disinterested, but on the con- 
trary was solely intended as furnishing 
a medium through which they could un- 
load various issues of worthless or prac- 
tically worthless stock on unsuspecting 
and gullible subscribers and readers of 
defendants’ aforesaid publication and 
weekly market survey. 


Method of Manipulating 
Shares Illustrated 
The 


above-mentioned New Mexico 


stock at} 


-.|Copper and Manganese _ ‘Cor ti 
ri 0 k telephone lines! . Ls ganese | rporation 
ee emniliars Bi log 0 were in. | Stock is a fair illustration of the opera- 


stalled in the offices rented and occupied | 
by the defendants. 


Scope of Activity 


would net them a profit of as high as ap- 


jat which they could obtain the same. A 


| tions of said defendants, the sale whereof } 


| proximately 400 per cent over the price | 


Shown by Evidence 


It appears also that when application|of,stock purchases were interwoven with | 


was made by the defendants, in the name} 
of Wallace and Company, for the furnish- 
ing of telephone service, the telephone 
company required, and received, a de-| 
posite of $3,000 as security for the pay- 
ment of monthly telephone bills. In the 
month of July following they were re-| 
quired to increase the deposit to the sum 
of $10,000, The proofs diclose that 
another medium through which the de- 
fendants furnished the alleged impartiai, | 
expert, financial advisory service was a) 

ublication known as “The Tape and 

icker,” which consisted of a daily mar- 
ket letter, a complete file of which was 
put in evidene, and a weekly market sur- 


| perusal of “‘The Tape and Ticker” indi- 


cates that defendants’ recommendations 


news items relating to substantial or 
standard market securities. The proofs 
disclose there were representations made 
by the defendants of great activity in 
such stock on the Denver Stock Ex- 
change on which it was listed for a 


time, but that on or about Aug. 1, 1929,! 


the governing body of that exchange 
struck it from their list. 

Then followed statements indicating 
heavy trading on the Reno Stock Ex- 


change and ‘The Tape and Ticker,” in| 


°° 


the Aug. 7, 
“swarm of 


1929, issue, 
buying orders” 


spoke of a 
which had 


|made their appearance on that exchange, 


forcing the price up, as was said from 


vey, a complete file of which was also put 
jn evidence. The charge made by the de- 
fendants for the aforesaid service was 
$5 a month. The income derived. by the 
defendants therefrom reached approxi- 
mately $60,000 a month, from approxi- 
mately 12,000 paying subscribers. The 
proofs disclose also that 38,000 persons 
received the abowe-mentioned publica- 
tion gratuitously over varying periods, on 
trial. 

A scrutiny of the reading matter con- 
tained in such publication indicates that 


| $1.90 to $2, on volume, and closing at 
the top price of the day, at which figure 
trading was resumed the following 
morning. 

In the issué of “The Tape and Ticker” 
lof Aug. 16, 1929, the defendants repre- 
sented that it had been reported that 
{thousands of shares of the aforesaid 
| stock had changed hands in one day at 





the proofs disclose, the prices which the 
|stock of the New Mexico Copper and 
| Manganese Corporation were bought and 


jthe Reno exchange, notwithstanding, as| 


nothing was said therein which might} 
lead the reader to believe that it was 
what may be termed a come-on-sheet, 
until the issue of June 20, 1929, when}! 
in “The Tape and Ticker” the defend- 
ants, by means of such publication, called 
the attention of the subscribers and read-| 
ers thereof to what was described as “a| 
low priced sleeper,” which was claimed| 
to have been uncovered by them. Such 
was aparently contemplated for. a sub- 
sequent spectacular market play. 


Steps in Promotion 


O} Stock Described 


This was followed by similar statements 
in said publication until the issue of June 
24, 1929, wherein particular attention 
was directed to a stock known as ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Electric Switch Common A,” which 
stock was then listed on the New York 


;market speculation as “wash sales.” 





Produce Exchange. It is clearly mani- 
fest from the reading matter of said 
publication, and particularly of the is- 
sues herein above mentioned, that the 
defendants intended that 
and readers thereof should believe that 
a pool was operating in the shares of the 
aforesaid stock and that said pool 
was washing out a small floating 
supply of said stock in contempla- 
tion of active market operation therein. 
In subsequent issues of the daily 
bulletin of “The Tape and Ticker,” up 
to and including July 12, 1929, the 
defendants continued their recommenda- 
tion of the purhase of the aforesaid 
stock at prices varying from $17 per 
share to $25 per share, and in the issue 


sold on the Reno exchange were artifi- 
cally effectuated by the defendants, 
James P. Kane and those associated with 
them. It appears to me that they were 
what are frequently described in stock 

The proofs show that by means of 
telephone and telegraph service the de- 
fendants operated extensively through- 
out the United States from their head- 
quarters in Jersey City. 


' Profit Sharing Scheme Used 


To Obtain Subscriptions 


Complainant’s affidavits show that in 
advertising ‘The Tape and Ticker” for 
subscription by the public it was repre- 
sented that each subscriber, as part of 
the service, would be entitled to an anal- 
ysis or opinion on all of the subscriber’s 
stockholdings by one of the best statisti- 
cians and prognosticators of the stock 
market movements. It appears that the 
defendant Leonard was the man 


representing himself to be the statisti- 
cian for the promoters of said enterprise, 
yet said Leonard had never been engaged 


in statistical work of any description be-| 


fore his connection with the defendants, 
and had never been employed by a sta- 


tistical or security selling organization. | 
In advertising their service to the pub-| 


lic for subscription, the defendants rep- 
resented that they had formed a strong 
organization which, with the assistance 
of a staff of expert market writers and 
statisticians, 


of July 12, 1929 published the following| amazing, accurate and sensational daily 


‘statement: Z ; 
“American Electric Switch Common 


market letter. As the person who was 
responsible for the amazing, accurate 


who | 
subscribers | made such analysis and gave opinions, 


was publishing the most| 


speculative fund, so that at the end of 
the year a total of $120,000 will have 
been received in each unit of the specula- 


tive fund and in active operation in the; 


market. 

“At the expiration one year 
from the date of the first trans- 
action in each unit of the speculative 
fund the account in that particular unit 
will be dissolved and the paid-up annual 
| members of that unit will receive their 
profits from the operation of the specu- 
| lative fund. One-half of these profits 
|will be divided antong the paid-up an- 
|nual subscribers to ‘The Tape and Ticker’ 
\in the unit dissolved and the remaining 


of 


| listed on the New York Curb Exchange.| half of the profits will be paid to the 
Another stock recommended by the de-| publishers to cover the general expense 


| of operating the speculative fund.” 


No Action Taken for 
Benefit of Subscribers 
| The proofs disclose that the defend- 


nce given! ants never utilized any of the subscrip- | 
| thereto after such publication until the| tions received by them of the aforesaid | 


‘issue of July 11, 1929, when subscribers| scheme, by a speculative fund, nor did 
|they open any brokerage account in| 
which purchase and sale of stock was} 


|made for the benefit of subscribers on a 


| profit-sharing basis. nor did they divide 
lamong any other subscribers to “The 
|Tape and Ticke:” any profits from the 
so-called speculative fund. 

On Sept. 6, 1929, defendants sent to 
‘their subscribers a letter in which it 
was stated they had decided to abandon 
the above-mentioned speculative fund be- 
|eause less than 250 people had sub- 
scribed. 
|proofs indicate, more than 12,000 per- 


sons had subscribed to “The Tape and) 
' Ticker” ‘and the service connected there- | 


with which was intended to include par- 
ticipation in the above-mentioned specu- 
It appears also that the 
defendants after sending out their afore- 
jsaid market letter continued advertis- 
ing participation in the above-mentioned 
speculative fund as one of the features 
lof the service furnished to subscribers 
lof “The Tape and Ticker.” The proofs 
| disclose that notwithstanding the magni- 
|tude of the operations of defendants’ en- 
terprise and the large sum of money re- 
|ceived by the defendants therefrom, the 
defendants, when called upon by the at- 
jtorney general to produce their books 
jof account, produced an_ insignificant 
|book which the defendant Wallace 
| claimed was the only book of account 
‘kept. I cannot believe such to be the 
\fact. It appears to me incredible that 
| persons operating an enterprise of such 
|magnitude as that operated by the de- 
|fendants could or would successfully op- 


|erate same by such meager account. The! 


proofs disclose that the defendants, when 


eral for the purpose of examination as 
to their business activities, asked to be 
excused from testifying on the ground 
|their answers might tend to incriminate 
them, but later, all of the defendants ex- 
‘cept Wallace disregarded such claim. 


Prosecution by Attorney 
General Is Sustained 


The proofs disclose that moneys de- 
rived by means of the operation of de- 
fendants were deposited in the Labor! 
National Bank of Jersey City, and else-| 
where, and as above stated, with the| 
telephone company which rendered tele- | 
phone service to them. It appears also 
that Charles Beadon, hereinabove men- | 
tioned, was a frequent visitor at the 
offices of Wallace & Company. It ap-| 
pears also viat a large number of s0-| 
called telephone salesmen were employed | 
by Wallace & Company, and the pay roll | 
of said company was approximately 
$700.00 a week. : 

I deem it unnecessary for my deter-| 
mination of the matter sub judice to 
recite more fully than hereinabove re- 
cited, the activities of Wallace & Com- 
pany. It will suffice for me to say that 
the record of the matter sub judice is 
replete with proof of an _ iniquitous 
scheme perpetrated by the defendants 
on a gullible public whom the defendants 
by extravagant and dishonest repre- 
sentations were capable at the partic- 
ular period of time when such repre- 
sentations were made to easily influence. 
I regard it as very significant that not- 
withstanding the apparent earnestness 
of argument advanced by counsel for the 
defendants as to the legality and hon- 
esty of purpose of the business enter- 
prise conducted by Wallace & Company, 
jno proofs were submitted in defendants’ 


Gerald B. Hartley. 

Finding, as I do, from the 
herein, that the defendants engaged in 
and operated a business enterprise, with 
respect to the sale of securities, by 
means of which, and of fraudulent mis- 
representations and practices, the man- 
ifest purpose of chapter 79 of the Laws 
of 1927, as amended, was flagrantly vio- 
lated, and as a result of which a very 
large sum of money flowed to and was 
received by the defendants from fleeced 
victims of their iniquitous scheme, it iil 
becomes such defendants to claim 
through their counsel in the matter sub 
judice that the attorney general is un- 
authorized by law to institute and prose- 
cute the proceedings herein against them 
for the purpose sought to be attained 
by the attorney general in behalf of the 
public. Some suggestion was made dur- 
ing the oral argument of the matter 
sub judice that the defendenats had not 
wronged any persons reaiding within 
the State of New Jersey. Such, indeed, 
is a weak argument to advance to 
exonerate the defendants from their 
scheme of defrauding the public gen- 
erally, and I regard it as untenable. 

Defendants, through their counsel, 
urged that the prevention of such prac- 
tices as are prohibited by chapter 79 
of the Laws of 1927, as amended, is lim- 
ited to the means of an injunction to be 
issued by the court thereunder. It 
urged by counsel for the defendants that 


1s 





4: The president of this company injand sensational daily market letter dur-' this court is without authority to appoint 


, for subscription, defendants also made| 


As a matter of fact, as the) 


j first appearing before the attorney gen- | 


behalf other than an affidavit of the de-| 
fendant Wallace, and an affidavit by one} 


proofs | 


|Ruling by Supreme Court 
Is Asked im Patent Case 


A case involving the validity of a 
patent on a device for taking dust and 
| chaff from belt conveyors in large grain 
|}elevators to prevent ignition of the 
particles often resulting in grain eleva- 
|tor fires has been asked to be reviewed 
|by the Supreme Court of the United 
| States by a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in the case of Moore v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co., No. 265, 


In grain elevators, it is explained in 
the petition, the grain to be unloaded 
is carried by belts or belt conveyors. 
When the grain reaches the place where 
the grain is to be deposited the belt 
passes around a pulley. The grain thus 
is thrown by its momentum into the 
grain receiver. Dust and chaff is spilled 
or released into the atmosphere by sluch 
action and ignition is imminent and 
disastrous fire and explosion hazard is 
great. Inan older method direct suction 
was applied to the grain to remove the 
dust and chaff. 

It is noted that public grain elevators 
objected to direct suction since it af- 
fected the weight of the grain mate- 
rially. The weighmasters, who are as- 
sociated together throughout the coun- 
which thus affects the weight of the 
grain. : 

Moore, the petitioner, is described as 
separating the combustible 
from the grain without the objectionable 
\effect of lost weight, it is alleged. 
a 


Review of Ruling Involving 


Trade Mark Act Is Asked 





7 


try, will not permit any suction device | 


The contested device claimed sby Mr. | 


particles | 


The Supreme Court of the United | 
| States, in a petition for a writ of certio- | 


|rari in the case of Panhard Oil Corpo- 
|ration v. Societe Anonyme des Anciens 


| Etablissements Panhard & Levassor, No. | 


| 267, has just been asked to review the 


|case which involves a construction of sec- 
|tioms 6 and 13 of the trade mark act of 
| 1905. 

The petition contends that the Com- 
missioner of Patents has erroneously in- 
terpreted these two sections, the first 
of which deals with oppositions to appli- 
cations for registration and the latter re- 
lating to cancellation of duly issued cer- 


ute does not by its terms or by impli- 
cation provide that the Commissioner 
can 
hearing.” The petitioner claims that it 
has not had such a hearing. 

out, is the word “Panhard” used upon 
oils and greases. 
cessor in title had 
and later had it upheld in a suit against 
the party through whom the respondent 
claims title. 


istration and was upheld by the trade 
mark examiner. As the former regis- 
tration had not expired, this ruling was 





hard & Levassor company instituted can- 

jcellation proceedings and the _ peti- 
'tiomer answered setting up the first 
|decree settling title in its predecessor. 
|This answer was struck out and the 
|mark ordered cancelled. Appeal was 
| taken to the Court of Customs and Pat- 
|ent Appeals and the order was there af- 
| firmed. 


| 


| Gy 





in the matter sub judice. It was not 


tificates of registration, in that the stat- | 


cancel a certificate except “after a | 
The mark in controversy, it is pointed 
The petitioner’s prede- | 


registered the mark | 


Upon application for re- | 
registration, the respondent opposed reg- | 


|not appealed. Finally, in 1927, the Pan- | 


receiver as auxiliary to an injunction | 


|in accord with counsel for the defendants | 
in such respect. The New Jersey Se- | 


|curities Act, supra, authorizes, by sec- 


j tion 6, the issue of an injunction to the | 
;extent and for the purposes mentioned | 
therein, and by section 7 the appoint- | 


|}ment ofa receiver. In the latter section 
| (a) 4t is provided: 

| Whene¥er the court of chancery shall is- 
sue any injunction, provided for 4n section 
6, against a person, partnership, company 
or association, it may 
| With power to sue for, 
take into his possession all the goods and 
chattels, rights and credits, moneys and 
| effects, lands and tenements, books, rec- 
;ords, documents, papers, choses in action, 
| bills, notes and property of every descrip- 
| tion, derived by means of any practice de- 


appoint a receiver | 
collect, receive and | 


| clared to be illegal amd prohibited by this | 


} act, including also all property with which 

|such property has been mingled, if such 

| property cannot be identified in kind be- 

cause of such commingling, and sell, convey 

and assign the same, and hold and dis- | 
pose of the proceeds thereof under the 
direction of the court of chancery for the 
equal benefit of all who establish an in- 
terest therein by reason of the use and 
employment by the defendant of any prac- 
tices herein declared to be illegal and pro- 
hibited; and the court shall have jurisdic- 
tion of all questions arising in said pro- 
ceedings and may make such orders and 
decrees therein as justice and equity shall 
require, 

The attorney general has called to 
the attention of the court the fact as 
disclosed by the records of the court that 
receivers have been appointed by this 
court for individuals under the New Jer- 
sey securities act, supra, in quite a 


SL 


the court by the attorney general. i 
1am of the opinion that I should follow, 
jin the case sub judice, the established 
practice of the court in the premises. 

| Notwithstanding that the defendants 
have seen fit to remain quiescent as to 
the allegations of fraud made against 
them by the attorney general in ghe 
matter sub judice, especially when 
strong proof has been presented by the 
attorney general against them which 
appears to clearly manifest that the 
defendants were operating their iniqui- 
tous scheme to defraud such of the puo- 
lie as the defendants through their 
machinations and alluring, yet, fraud- 
ulent representations, attracted, and that 
said defendants illegally _ benefited 
thereby, they, through their counsel, 
appear to be content to. urge as *a 
means of circumventing the attorney 
general in his praiseworthy efforts to 
put an end to the evils complained of, to 
allege unconstitutionality of the New 
Jersey securities act, supra, and uncon- 
stitutional the proceedings of the at- 
torney general thereunder. 

In my judgment, a court of equity— 
of conscience—will disregard defendants’ 
plea in such respect. The defendants 
having resorted to and practiced in- 
equity cannot appeal to a court of equity 
to exculpate them from their iniquity 
by means of suggesting that the consti- 
tutionality of the legislation which pro- 
hibits the acts the doing of which consti- 
tutes their iniquity should be inquired 
into by the court in their behalf. In my 
judgment a court of equity should not 
inquire into the constitutionality of a 
statute such as the New Jersey securities 
act, supra, a so-called blue sky law, at 
the instance of persons such as defend- 
ants herein, who, as clearly disclosed by 
the proofs in a proceeding instituted 
against them by the attorney general 
jfor the benefit of the public at large con- 
cocted an iniquitous business scheme 
clearly intended to defraud. A court of 
equity never len@s its aid to the further- 
ance of schemes calculated to deceive 
and defraud the public, nor to the ex- 
oneration, directly or indirectly,-of per- 
petrators of such schemes. 

I will advise a decree as prayed for 
by the complainant. 





number of cases heretofore presented te | 


| 
| 
| 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Checks—Payment of checks—Presentation within reasonable time—Farmer’s 
delay in depositing check— j 5 

A farmer who lived seven and one-half miles from the town in which a bank 
was located and who received a check drawn on such a bank on a Tuesday about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon and, because busy stacking corn fodder, did not de- 
posit the check in another bank in such town where he carried his bank account 
until the following Monday about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, so that check was 
not presented to drawee bank until the following day, when it failed to open, 
did not, as a matter of Iaw, fail to present the check for payment within a rea- 
sonable time. 

Russell v. Buxton; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27982, July 3, 1930. 7 
Constitutional law—Personal rights—Religious freedom—Hawkers and peddlers’ 
licenses—Sale of religious books— 

A statute requiring persons selling religious books and pamphlets from door 
to door to obtain a hawkers and peddlers’ license, although they believe that in 
doing such work they are performing a. religious duty, is not unconstitutional 
on the ground that it violates constitutional provisions guaranteeing them reli- 
gious freedom. ; 

Commonwealth v. Anderson; Same v. Royal; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct. June 30, 
1930. - » 

Federal Trade Commission—Orders of Conynission—A ppropriate to evil—Man- 
ufacturers of veneered furniture— i ; 

In proceedings before the Federal Trade Commission against manufacturers 
of veneered walnut and mahogany furniture in which it was claimed that the 
public was led to purchase such furniture from retail dealers in the belief that 
it was “solid” or unlaminated furniture, an order of the Commission prohibiting 
the manufagturers from selling the furniture to retailers unless described | as 
“veneered” and from using the words “mahogany” and “walnut” in advertise- 
ments, catalogues, invoices, etc., unless accompanied by the word “veneered” 
was improper because not appropriate to the evil. Sect? a 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. et al. v. Federal Trade Commission; C. C. A. 6, 
Nos. 5290-5314, June 28, 1930. 


Federal Trade Commission—Orders of Commission—Petition to review—Attack 
on validity—Confession of misbranding or false labeling— = as 
A petition to review an order of the Federal Trade Commjssion in whi¢h it is 
claimed that the order is invalid is not in effect a confession of miSbranding or 
false labeling. ‘on fi ; 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. et al. v. Federal Trade Commission; iG, Cxcee 
Nos. 5290-5314, June 28, 1930. 


Federal Trade Commission—Orders of Commission—Evidence as to unfair com- 
petition— amas p 7 ; 

An order of the Federal Trade Commission for discontinuance of certain prac- 
tices must be sustained by some substantial evidence of unfair competition or of 
facts from which such unfair competition may be clearly inferred, and if not so 
sustained must be set aside by the circuit court of appeals on petition to review 
order. 

Berkepr Gay Furniture Co. et al. v. Federal Trade Commission; C. C. A. 6, 
Nos. 5290-5314, June 28, 1930. 


Federal Trade Commission—Orders of Commission—Sufficiency of evidence to 
sustain—Description and labeling of veneered furniture— 

In proceedings before the Federal Trade Commission against manufacturers 
of walnut and mahogany furniture, evidence that the furniture was described in 
invoices to dealers and on dealers’ tags as “mahogany” and “walnut” without a 
showing that the furniture was sold as “solid” or unlaminated furniture did not 
sustain an order of the Commission prohibiting the manufacturers from selling 
furniture unless described and labeled “‘veneered” and from using the words 
“mahogany” and “walnut” in advertisements, catalogues, price lists, invoices, or 
otherwise, unless accompanied by thé word “veneered,” there being’in such case 
no evidence of unfair competition. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. et al. v. Federal Trade Commission; C. C. A. 6, 
Nos. 5290-5314, June 28, 1930. 


Federal Trade Commission—Proceedings against manufacturers—<Acts of deal- 
ers chargeable to manufacturers— 

Manufacturers as respondents in proceedings before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are to be charged only with those acts of their dealers which might 
reasonably be anticipated, and then subjected to restraint by the Commission 
only as such anticipated action creates a reasonable expectation of tendency to 
deceive. e 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. et al. v. Federal Trade Commission; C. C. A. 6, 
Nos. 5290-5314, June 28, 1930. 


Filling stations—Construction and maintenance—Negligence in construction of 
rest room—Explosion caused by gas vapors— 

The construction of a filling station rest room so that gas vapors from tank 
underneath filling station were discharged into the rest room and not into the 
open air by means of vent pipe constituted negligence, making lessee who caused 
the room to be so constructed liable for injuries to a customer whose lighted 
cigar caused an explosion when he entered the room. 

Rushing v. The Texas Co. et al.; “No. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 479, June 21, 1930. 
Filling stations—Construction and maintenance—Negligent construction of rest 
room—Liability for injuries to customer as between licensor and licensee— 

Where a gas company as licensor ofa filling station retained the right to 
make additions and alterations and caused a rest room to be constructed so that 
vapors from underground tank escaped through vent pipe into the rest room 
instead of the open air, the company as licensor and not the licensee operating 
the station was liable for injuries sustained by a customer whose lighted cigar 
caused an explosion when he entered the room, 

Rushing v. The Texas Co. et al.; No. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 479, June 21,1930. 


Filling stations—Construction and maintenance—Negligent construction of rest. 
-room—Explosion—Contributory negligence in entering with lighted cigar— 


A filling station customer who entered with a lighted cigar a rest room which 
had been negligently constructed so that the vapors from underground tank 
escaped through vent pipe into the rest room and not into the open air was not 
guilty of contributory negligence precluding recovery for injuries sustained in 
explosion. 

Rushing v. The Texas Co. et al.; No. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 479, June 21, 1930. 


Licenses—Hawkers and peddlers—Sale of religious books— 

A statute requiring a hawkers and peddlers’ license for the sale of “goods, 
ware, and merchandise” was applicable to the sale of religious pamphlets and 
books from house to. house by persons who believed they were performing a 
religious duty in exhibiting and explaining the books to the public. 

Commonwealth v. Anderson; Same v. Royal; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 30, 
1930. 

Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Index and Summary 
Federal .and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Blue sky law—Proceedings in equity—Appointment of receiver—Necessity of 
defrauding residents of State—Right of defendants to attack constitutionality 
of statute— 

In proceedings sub judice in chancery by Attorney General against persons 
operating a fraudulent enterprise consisting of the publication and circulation 
to subscribers of what purported to be disinterested and accurate stock market 
information, but which in fact was merely a scheme to unload worthless and 
practically worthless stock, the court had authority under the blue sky law to 
appoint a receiver as auxiliary to an injunction; it was immaterial whether resi- 
dents of New Jersey had been defrauded; defendants in such proceedings could 
Hot attack cénstitutionality of statute.—Stevens, Atty. Gen., etc., v. Wallace, 
etc., et al. (N. J. Ch.).—V U.S, Daily, 1516, July 12, 1930. 


States—Actions against State—Proceeding by city to compel State highway 
commission to perform contract— 

A city may sue the State highway commission of Kentucky and the members 
thereof for the performance of a contract to take over for reconstruction, ac- 
cording to plans and specifications, a certain portion of the streets of the city 
and to maintain such streets as a part of the State highway system, the rule 
that the Commonwealth may not be sued without its consent being inapplicable.— 
Board of Councilmen of the City of Frankfort vy. State Highway Commission et 
al. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 1517, July 12, 1930. 


Usury—Usurious contracts—Note providing for payment of interest in ad- 
vance—Stipulation for interest on principal and unpaid interest— 

Notes providing for the payment of the highest legal rate of interest annually 
in advance and requiring the debtor, on default of payment of such interest in 
advance, to pay interest on both the principal and such: unpaid interest were 
usurious.—Bothwell v. Farmer and Merchants State Bk. and Tr. Co. of Rusk, 
Tex. (Tex. Sup. Ct.).—V UyS. Daily, 1523, July 12, 1930. 


Patents 
Patents—Disclaimers— 


A disclaimer limiting invention to a Dsctts form is not valid where such form 
is not clearly mentioned in specification, evidently was not in inventor’s mind, 
and an indication of it in the drawing may well have been incidental and acci- 
dental.—Hudson Motor Car Co. v. American Plyig Co. et al. (C. C. A. 6)—V.U. S. 
Daily, 1516, July 12, 1930. 

Patents—Closing holes in castings invalid— 

Patent 1058201 to Welch for process of closing holes in castings held in- 
valid——Hudson Motor Car Co. v. American Plug Co, et al. (C. C. A. 6)—V U. S. 
Daily, 1516, July 12, 1930. 
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Disclaimer Held 


Not to Preserve 
Patent’s Validity — 


Failure to Clearly Refer in 
Specification to Form 
Claimed Later Is Bar in 
Infringement Suit 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hupson Motor Car CoMPANY v. AMER- 
ICAN PLUG COMPANY ET AL.; CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIR- 
cult, No. 5199. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan. Before 
DENISON, MOORMAN and _ HICKEN- 
BOOPER, Circuit Judges. 

The court’s opinion, delivered June 13, 
follows in full text: 

DENISON, Circuit Judge.—Infringe- 
ment suit based on patent 1058201, to 
Welch, for process for closing holes in, 
castings. In order to avoid anticipation® 
and to rest upon what is now seen to 
|be the inventive step, if any there is, 
|in the process, the claims must be lim- 
ited to a more specific form than the 
language seems to indicate. The pat- 
entee attempts to do this, both by con- 
| struction and by the effect of a dis- 
|claimer. The validity of the disclaimer 
|is the question chiefly argued in this 
court. 

The specification shows special appli- 
| cability to holes which had been left in 
| hollow castings for the purpose of re- 
moving the sand core. Welch proposed 
to do this by counterboring from the 
|outside partly through, thereby leaving 
;an annular shoulder, and by inserting 
from the outside a circular concave disc. 
|Then by flattening this concavity and 
| thereby increasing the diameter of the 
| disc, the hole would be closed. A typical 
claim, 3, is as follows: 

3. The process of closing a hole in a 
| casting, consisting in enlarging the outer 
end of said hole so as to form a shoulder, 
| placing a concave dise on said shoulder 
| and flattening, said dise to force it against 
| the walls of said opening and bind it in 
place. 
Effect of Disclaimer 

It has developed and, indeed, it is 
probably apparent upon giving careful 
attention, that if the disc is first cut 
out by the ordinary die, leaving its 
sides cylindrical, and is then concaved 
by an appropriate stamping operation, 
the sides will become slightly conical, 
and if the diameter at the upper edge 
made a close fit with the counterbored 
hole, the disc, at its lower edge, would 
be loose, and when it was restored to 
its flat condition, it would make at the 
best an indifferently tight closure, If, 
however, the disc structure was*con- 
caved first and then cut from the sheet 
by the ordinary die, the sides would be 
cylindrical and the final expansion would 
involve pressure against the surround- 
ing hole throughout the thickness of the 
dise and .a much tighter closure. As 
the special utility of the process has 
been foumd to be in closing these open- 
ings in the water jackets of gas engines, 
where the closure must form an efficient 
hydraulic seal, it has come to be seen 
, that there is no merit in the invention 
unless it be limited to the use of discs 
having cylindrical sides; nor indeed, 
| without that limitation, any novelty. 

_ The patentee sought to insure this 

limitation by filing a disclaimer which 

provides (among other features not now 
important) that the concaved disc shall 
| have “a substantially cylindrical edge.” 

We find no satisfactory authoritative 

discussion of the principles controlling 

|disclaimers. In the Supreme Court, 
| Hailes v. Albany Co., 123 U. S. 582, dis-@ 
approves the disclaimer there involved, 

while in Dunbar v. Myers, 94 U. S. 187, 

and Carnegie v. Cambria, 185 U. S. 403, 

it was held that a disclaimer restricting 

the invention to the more specific form 
In this court, in Enameled 
|Co. v. Western Co., 269 Fed. 620, the 
disclaimer was held ineffective to accom- 
plish such a restriction, while the con- 
trary result was reached in Michigan Car- 

ton Co. yv. Sutherkand, 29 Fed. (2d) 179, 

185-4, and in Permutit Co, v. Wadham, 

13 Fed. (2d) 454, 457. 

Disclosure Insufficient 

We have concluded that the present 
case does not require a review and a @ 
possible reconcilement of these cases in 
an endeavor to ascertain the controlling 
principle, and we so conclude because 
of the insufficient disclosure in the speci- 
fication and drawings of the specific 
feature now relied upon. The specifi- 
cation says only, “we then provide a 
disc E which we prefer to make of brass, 
having a circular shape and of the diam- 
eter of the enlarged portion C of the 
hole B. This dise is concaved, as indi- 
cated in Figure 3.” If this means to 
say that the disc is concaved after it 
has been cut of the specified diameter, 
then the now claimed invention was not 
there. Nothing is said to the effect that 
Welch desired or secured closures which 
would remain tight under pressure. 

Coming \to the drawings, we do find 
that the edge as shown is cylindrical; 
but it is on a very small scale—as com- 
pared with a truly cylindrical form, the 
amount of departure therefrom in the 
conical form, if with a small thin dise, 
would hardly be apparent in a drawing; 
the Patent Office drawing is always un- 
derstood not to be intended as a working 
drawing but to be diagrammatic and to 
contemplate considerable 1ossible vari- 
ance therefrom; upon this scale, it would 
have been difficult to draw a diverging 
line for the conical side without greatly 
exaggerating the actual angle; and we® 
cannot be satisfied to find in this par- 
ticular drawing, unaided by the specifi- 
cation, a sufficient disclosure of the spe- 
cific invention upon which it is now 
sought to support the disclaimer, 

Bill Dismissed 

"-he thought now said to be vital was 
| Seemingly not in Welch’s mind and the 
indication of it in the drawing may well 
be incidental and accidental. In thus 
holding, there is no intent to deny that 
a disclosure by drawing only, if clear 
enough, may be enough for this purpose; 
as such disclosure was held to be for 
more or less,analogous purposes in Wag- 
onhorst v. Hydraulic Co.—C. C. A. 6— 
27 Fed. (2d) 27, 31. 

In the Michigan Carton case, it was 
fairly c!car from the whole of the specifi- 
cation and drawings that the removal 


. 


| was valid. 
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Of Airport Is Refused by Court 


Restrictions Placed on Company’s Activities 
To Flying Altitudes, Dust Nuisance and 
Dropping of Girculars 


An airport or flying field does not 
constitute a nuisance per se to ad- 
joining property owners, but can be 
regarded as a nuisance only if lo- 
cated in an unsuitable location, or 
if operated so as to interfere un- 
“yeasonably with the comfort of such 
adjoining owners, the District Court 
for the Northern District of Ohio 
has ruled in a case involving the rel- 
ative rights of owners of an airport 
and owners of adjacent property. 

The court refused to enjoin the 
operation of the airport but did 
grant an injunction to restrain fly- 
ing over adjoining property, a coun- 
try estate, at an altitude lower than 
500 fect, the minimum prescribed by 
the Federal regulations, even im 
landmg and in taking off from the 
field. 

Owners of airports sparsely 
settled areas must acquire layding 
fields of sufficient area for airplanes 
to reach aw altitude of 500 feet be- 
fore crossing the property of an ad- 
joining owner, or must secure such 
owner's consent to flights at lower 
altitudes, or acquire the right by 

ap- 


wm 


condemnation where there are 
propriate statutes, it was held, 

The court considered also the 
rights of owners to the air above 
their property and the reasonable- 
ness and validity of aviation regu- 
lations. 

(Publication of the full text of the 
opinion in the case of Swetland et al. 

v. Curtiss Airports Corporation et 

al, was begun in the issue of July 

11. The opinion as fol- 

lows): 

It is better equipped than any other 
governmental agency to arrive at a cor- 
rect and equitable solution of the prob- 
lem involved in announcing minimum 
safe altitudes of flight (the air com- 
merce act of 1926, 27 Columbia Law Re- 
view, 989). It is to be presumed that 
if further knowledge as to aviation sug- 
gests or dictates such a course, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce will change the rules 
prescribing minimum safe altitudes of 
flight, having in mind both the imterests 
and rights of the aviator and those of 
the landowner. The power of the courts 
to declare a regulation of the kind here 
involved to be unreasonable or arbitrary 
should be spairingly exercised, and espe- 

ially so in a new and partly untried 
field. A regulation, like a rate, should 
not be condemned until it has had a fain 
and adequate trial. Northern Pacific Ry. 
v. North Dakota, 216 U. S. 579; Georgia 
v. Tennessee Copper Company, 260 U. 
S. 230, 239. 


, <0 


concludes 


Ownership Subject 
To Limitations 


It is well to have in mind in this con- 
nection also that while the modern con- 
ception of the ownership or possession 
of a chattel, land or space imports wide 
freedom in use and control thereof, there 
is no such thing as absolute and complete 
freedom under our law. There are many 
limitations, sometimes in the interest of 
neighbors, and sometimes in the public 
interest, which are placed upon the 
owner’s freedony. As was said in Hib- 
bard v. Halliday (Okla.), 158 Pae. 1158, 
L. R. A. 1916F 903: 

“Property in land must be considered 
fgr many purposes not as an absolute, 
unrestricted dominion, but as an aggre- 
gation of qualified privileges, the limits 
of which are prescribed by the equality 
of rights and the correlation of rights and 
obligations necessary for the_ highest 
enjoymen of land by the entire com- 

nunity of proprietors.” 

" hg 2 Campbell v. Seaman, 63 N. 
Y. 568; and Middlesex Co. v. McCue, 149 
Mass. 103. 

These authorities announce rules as to 
he limitations upon the property rights 
in the interest of adjoining property 
owners, and In re Opinion of The Jus- 
tices, 103 Me. 506, 69 Atl. 627, is one of 
many cases holding that many limita- 
tions may be imposed upon the rights 
of property for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. It was held in that case that it was 
for the legislature to determine from 
time to time the occasion and what laws 
and regulations were necessary or ex- 


pedient for the defense and benefit of | 


the people; and that-— 
“Legislation to restrict or regulate the 
cutting of trees on wild or uncultivated 


land by the owner thereof, etc., without | 


compensation therefor to such owner, in 
order to prevent or diminish injurious 
droughts and freshets, and to protect, 
pregerve, and maintain the natural water 


supply of springs, streams, ponds and | 


lakes, etc., and to prevent or dimfnish 
injurious erosion of the land and the 
filling up of the rivers, ponds, and lakes, 
etc., would not operate to ‘take’ private 
property within the inhibition of the 
Constitution.” 

And see Hudson Water Co. v. McCar- 
ter, 209 U. S. 349, 355, and Miller v. 
Schoene (1928) 276 U. S. 272 


Public Needs Said to 
Justify Interference 


In most instances of limitations upon 
the freedom of the landowner in fur- 
therance of the public interest, the pur- 
pose is effected by merely denying to 
ti former the exercise of certain privi- 
leges of use.g The common law, how- 
ever, furnish® examples of permitted 
encroachments by the public’upon what 
is otherwise private territory. The duty 
of the land occupant to permit entries 
by members of the public in navigating 
navigable waters, though the beds 
thereof are privately owned, is outstand- 
ing and of general recognition. See 
Schulte v. Warren, 218 Ill. 108; Lumber 
Company v. Olcott Co., 65 N, H. 200; 
Hutton v. Webb, 124 N. C. 749; State v. 
Shannon, 36 O. S. 423; Willow River 
Club v. Wade, 100 Wis. 86. It has even 
been held that in such waters the public 
may fish. Collins v. Gerhardt, 237 Mich. 
88, 211 N. W. 115. There is an obvious 
analogy between the public rights of 
aviation and navigation, particularly 
when the latter in waters over 
considered to be in private ownership. 
There are, of course, differences, and it 
may well be productive of difficulty to 
press the aralogy too far. 

Here the right of avigation necessary 
in times of peace, and for adequate de- 
fense in time of war, is involved, and 
the absolute ownership of private prop- 
erty may to some extent be limited and 
curtailed in a great public interest. It 
might justly be limited even for a seem- 
ingly private. use, for “it is established 
by a series of cases than an _ ulterior 
public advantage may justify a com- 
paratively insignificant taking of pri- 

t® property for what, in its imme- 

ate purpose, is a private use.” 


is 


land | 


(Mr. | 


Justice Holmes, in Noble State Bank v. 
Haskell, 219 U. S. 104, 110.) 

The property of plaintiffs, its location 
|and surroundings, presents” no unusual 
situation, and does not show that any 
rule Which would be appropriate and 
reasonable for uncongested areas gen- 
erally would be unreasonable as,applied 
to the, property of the plaintiffs. Coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs have offered no 
evidence which would indicate that fly- 
ing at 500 feet or at lesser alt#tudes 
would interfere with the comfortable en- 
joyment of their country estate by the 
plaintiffs. There is no evidence, for in- 
stance, that the flying should be at 600 
feet or at higher altitudes. Counsel for 
both parties have agreed that the court 
should make observations at airports 
and other places to determine whether 
the altitude line of 500 feet protects the 
property rights of the plaintiffs. From 
such observations and a study of the 
question, if this court were called upon 
to designate the upper limit of “etfec- 
tive possession” under the facts of this 
case, it would, in the first instance, fix 
it at an altitude 500 feet. We say 
in the first instance because such uppet 
limit is now being designated in view 
of the probabilities of the situation, It 
may be that when the practices of the 
defendants become” fixed, it will be 
necessary, upon the application of the 
plaintiffs, to designate a higher altitude 
defendants’ flights. The probabil- 
ities of the situation now indicate that 
the plaintiffs will be amply protected if 
the flights of the defendants are made 
at minimum altitudes of 500 feet. 

The further contention of defendants’ 
counsel that they may under the regu- 
lations, without violating the property 
rights of the plaintiffs. in taking off 
and in landing, fiy at lower altitudes, 
however, presents ,a different question. 
We cannot agree with their contention. 
The regulations relied upon, Ch. 7. Sec. 
74(G)(1) and (2), are a part of the 
Air Commerce Regulations (Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 7, effective as amended 
Sept. 1, 1929) which were intended and 
classified by the Secretary of Com- 
merce as “Air Traffic Rules.” 

These rules, except as the Vv prescribe 
1,000 feet over congested areas and 500 
feet elsewhere. were not intended as 
prescriptions of mingmum safe altitudes 
for the purpose of fixing ‘navigable 
airspace” pursuant to authority vested 
in the Secretary of Commerce by sec- 
tions 10 and 3(e) of the air commerce 
act of 1926. The exceptions in the air 
traffic rules permitting flights at less 
than 1,000 feet and than 500 feet 
in taking off and landing were promul- 
gated only to relieve avigators from the 
penalties prescribed by the air traffic 
rules. 

Flying at Low Elevation 
To Be Considered Trespass 


The act of 1926 and the regulations 
prescribe the minimum altitudes at 
which flight may take place and by clear 
implication, if not expressly, they deny 
the right to fly at lesser altitudes, when 
not authorized to do so, over the lands 
of owners, and especially over lands ad- 
joining an airport. The right to fly at 
lower altitudes (save in exceptional 
cases which might not be regarded as 
trespasses) must be legally obtained by 
the aviator. The air traffic rules relied 
upon by defendants are applicable 
this case only in so far as they may be 
construed as establishing minimum safe 
altitudes of flight. To construe them 
as permitting a doubtful invasion of 
the superincumbent air space over plain- 
tiffs’ lands at low altitudes would be to 
make them, to say the least, of doubtful 
validity, and such a construction should 
not be adopted unless the words of the 
air traffic rules permit of no other con- 
struction—which is not the situation. 

Until the progress of aerial naviga- 
tion has reached a point of development 
where airplanes can readily reach an 
altitude of 500 feet before crossing the 
property an adjoining owner, own- 
of airports must acquire landing 
fields of sufficient area te accomplish 
that result. To fiy over the lands of 
an adjoining owner at lower 
the owners of airports must secure the 
consent of adjoining property owners, 
or acquire such right by condemnation 
when appropriate enabling statutes are 
enacted. Smith v. New England Air- 
craft Co., 170 N. E. 385, 391. 398. (See 
an able article by Charles P. Hine, of 
counsel in this case. “Home Versus Aero- 
plane.” American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, April, 1930.) 

Wit® counsel for the parties the court 
has viewed plaintiffs’ premises, has ob- 
served the flight of airplanes there, and, 
at the suggestion of eeunsel, has ob- 
served the flight of airplanes at other 
places. In the opinion of the court, if 
defendants were permitted, in taking 
off and landing, to fly at altitudes lower 
than 500 feet, plaintiffs’ enjoyment of 
their property would be unreasonably 
interfered with, and their right of pri- 
vacy unreasonably invaded. Extensive 
flying, in taking off and in landing at 
lower altitudes than 500 feet, would, in 
this instance, constitute trespasses or 
the maintenance of a nuisance, 

As we have seen, the legislation of 
this State pertaining to aeronautics is 
different from that of other States: it 
acquiesces in and, in a measure, adopts 
the legislation of Congress. It 
plementary t» the legislation of Con- 
gress to the end that interstate and 
intrastate commerce may, so far as pos- 
sible under present constitutional pro- 
; visions, be a unit regardless of State 
lines. No doubt, also, the State legis- 
lature of this State acquiesced in the 
view attributed to Congress that it had 
the power to enact and that it enacted 
the air commerce act of 1926 under its 
express grant of power to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, 

It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to decide whether the State owns the 
air space above lands in this State in 
its sovereign capacity, so far as capable 
of ownership. Geer v. Connecticut, 161 
U. S. 519; Lacoste v. Department of 
Conservation, 263 U. S. 545: Beech vy. 
| Hayner, 207 Mich. 93; 5 A. L. R, 1052: 
State v. Sawyer, #43 Me, 458; L. R. A.,, 
1915A, Page 1031; 11 R. C. L., 1014. Or 
whether it has the power to regulate 
}the use of air space in analogy to its 
power to regulate the taking of ferae 
naturae: Migscuri v. Holland, 252 U. S. 
| 416, 64 L. ed, 641; Foster-Fountain Pack- 


of 


ior 


less 


to 


of 


ers 


is 


com 


for us 


jing Co. v. Haydel, 278 U. S. 1, 73 L. ed. | 


1147; Geer v, Connecticut, supra; 3 C, J. 
} 18-22; 25 C. J., p. 596, Sec. 8. Or the 
| reduction to possession of oil and gas: 
Oklahoma vy. Kansas Natural Gas Co., 
}221 U. S. 229, 55 L. ed. 716; Lindley 
v. Raydure, 239 Fed, 928, 933; Ohio Oil 
| Co. v. Indiana, 177 U, S. 190, 208. Or the 
use and enjoyment of running water: 


altitudes,4 


Hudson County Water Co. v. McCarter, 
209 'T. S. 349, 52 L, ed. 828; Thompson 
on Real Property, Vol. 1, See. 67, p. 66; 
2 Blackstone’s Commentaries, p. 18; 

City of Syracuse v. “Stacey, 169 N. Y. 

231, 245; 22 Harv. Law Rev. 190; 40 
Cyc. 559. Or the enjoyment of light 
and alr: 19 Am. & Eng. Enc., 112, 113; 
Keiper v. Klein, 51 Ind. 316; Stein v. 
Hauck, 56 Inc, 65, 26 Am. Rep. 10; Mul- 
ker v. New York & H. R. Co., 197 U. S. 
544, 49 L. ed. 872. 


| Powers as Exercised 
| By Congress Upheld 


It is unnecessary also, in view of the 
character of the legislation of this State, 
to decide whether Congress has the 
power to regulate the use of such air 
space for the purposes of interstate and 
foreign commerce, in analogy to its 
right to regulate the use of navigable 


Waters, in accordance with the rule an- 
nounced in New Jersey v. Sargent, 269 | 
U. S. 328, 337, where reference is made | 


to the doctrine, firmly settled, 

“that the power to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce, which the Con- 
stitution vests in Congress, includes the 
power to control, for the purposes of 
such commerce, all navigable waters 
which are accessible to it and within the 
United States, whether within or with- 
out the limits of a State, and to that 
end to adopt all appropriate measures 
to free such waters from obstructions 
to navigation and to preserve and even 
enlarge their navigable capacity; and 
that the authority and rights of a State 
in respect of such waters within its 
limits and in respect to the lands under 
them, are subordinate to this power of 
Congress.” 

And see the extended discussion of the 
cases in “Civil Aeronautics,” by Fred- 
erick P. Lee, legislative counsel; United 
States Senate (1928), pp. 42-45, 

And it is unnecessary to decide 
whether Congress hgs, in the exercise 
of this paramount power to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, the 
power also, if necessary, to effectively 
regulate the latter, to regulate also inci- 
dentally intrastate commerce, in analogy 
to the dvctrine announced by Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft, in Railroad Commission v. 
Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 257 U. S. 563, 
ass, as follows: 

“Commerce a unit and does not 
regard State lines, and while, under the 
Constitution, interstate and _ intrastate 
commerce are ordinarily subject to regu- 
lation by different sovereignties, yet when 
they are so mingled together that the 
supreme authority, the Nation, cannot 
exercise complete, effective control over 
interstate commerce without incidental 
regulation of intrastate commerce, such 
incidental regulation is not an invasion 
of State authority” * * * 


Restrictions in Use of 
Property Imposed ‘ 


And Minnesota Rate Case, 230 U. 
5. 390; Wisconsin Rate Case, 257 U. S. 
563; Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. Co. v. 
United States 263 U. S. 456; Stafford 
v, Wallace, 258 U. S. 495; Chicago Board 
of Trade y. Olson, 262 U. S. 1; United 
States v. Reading Co.. 226 U. S. 324: 
New York v. United States, 257 U. S. 
591, 66 L. ed. 385; The Minnesota Rate 
Cases, 27 Harvard Law Review, 14; and 
Federal Control of Interstate Railroad 
Rates, 35 Harvard Law Review, 864. 

Accordingly, it is our conclusion that 
the plaintiffs at this time are entitled 
to an injunction restraining the de- 
fendants, 


(a) From permitting dust from their 
operations to fiy or drift in substantial 
and annoyiny quantities over the prop- 
erty of the plaintiffs; 

_(b) From permitting the dropping or 
distributing of circulars from airplanes 
as they pass over plaintiffs’ property or 
In proximity thereto; and, ; 


is 


See: 


(c) From avigating over the property 


of plaintiffs or any part thereof unless 
at altitudes of 500 feet or in excess 
thereof. The plaintiffs lands are highly 
improved and are not merely lands cov- 
ered by dense brush and woods, as in 
Smith v. New England Aircraft Co., 170 
N, E. 385, 393. 
_ If the court has the power and author- 
ity to retain this cause upon the docket 
(Georgia v. Tennessee Copper Co., 240 
U. S. 650, 651; Kansas v. Colorado, 206 
U. S. 46, at pp. 117, 118), and either 
party makes a request for such reten- 
tion, the cause may be so retained for 
the purpose of granting other or fur- 
ther relief when the practices of the 
defendants become more definitely set- 
tled and established. Costs will be as- 
sessed when the latter matter has been 
determined, 

An order may be drawn accordingly. 


Relevant Provisions 
Of State Law Quoted 


Sec. 6310-38. 
bureau of 
ministered 


There is hereby created a 
aeronautics which shall be ad- 
by a director of aeronautics 

to hereafter in this act as the 

The director of aeronautics shall 
appointed by the governor of the State 
shall at his pleasure He shall 
paid of $3,600.00 annum. 
It shall be the duty of the director to 
and he shall, administer and enforce 
privisions of this act, and for such purpose 
he is authorized to make and enforce such 
regulations as are necessary to execute 
the functions vested in him, including 
regulations governing the marking of com- 
munities, which regulations shall conform 
to and coincide with, far as possible, 
the provisions of the air commerce act of 
1926 and amendments thereto passed by 
the Congress of the United States, and air 
con pursuant 


he 
and 
he 


serve 


a salary per 


merce 
therto. 
Sec 


regulations issued 
6310-40. The public safety requiring, 
and the advantages of uniform regulation 
making it desirable, in the interest of aero- 
nautical progress, that a person engaging 
within this State in operating aircraft, in 
form of avigation for which a license 
aircraft issued by the United 
States Government would then be required 
if such, avigation were interstate, should 
have the qualifications necessary for ob- 
taining and holding such license, it shall 
be unlawful for any person to engage in 
operating aircraft within the State, in any 
such form of avigation, unless he have 
such a license, 

Sec. 6310-42. The public safety requiring, 
and the advantages of uniform regulation 
making it desirable, in the interest of aero- 
nautical progress, that aircraft to be avi- 
gated within this State should conform, 
with respect to design, construction and 
airworthiness, to standards then prescribed 
by the United States Government with re- 
spect to avigation of aircraft subject to 
its jurisdiction, it shall be unlawful for 
any person to avigate an aircraft within 
this State unless it is registered pursuant 
to the lawful rules and regulations of the 
United States Government then in force, 
if the circumstances of such avigation 
are of a character that such registration 
would be required in the case of interstate 
avigation, 

6310-45. A person wh» violates any 
provision of this article shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punishable by a fine 
of not more than $500, or by imprisonment 
for not more than 90 days or both; pro- 
vided, however, that acts or omissions made 
unlawful by this act shall not be deemed 
to include any act or omission which vio- 
lates the laws or lawful regulations of the 
United States; but it shall not be neces- 
sary to allege or prove, as part of the 
case for the State, that the defendant is 
not amenable, on account of the alleged 
violation, to prosecution under the laws 
of the United States. Thar he is amen- 
able to such prosecution shall be matter 


any 


to operate 


sec 


of defense, unless it affirmatively appear | 
| from the evidence adduced by the State. | as 


the | 
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\City Is Upheld in Suit Against 


‘Kentucky Agency Held to Be Bound by Authorized Con- 
tract for Reconstruction and Maintenance of Municipal 


Street as Link in 


oad System 


Commonwealth of Kentucky, Frankfort 


oF COUNCILMEN OF THE CITY OF | 
yaannvere vy. STATE HIGHWAY SOM- | 

MISSION ET AL.; KENTUCKY COURT OF 

APPEALS. 
Appeal from the Franklin Circuit Court. 
F. M. Dattey for appellant; J. W . CAM- 

MACK, Attorney General, and (€ LIFFORD 

FE. SmirH, Assistant Attorney General, 

for appellees. Pr 

The full text of the-court’s opinion, 
delivered June 20, follows: 

STANLEY, C.—This suit is in the na- 
ture of a mandamus proceeding to com- 
pel the State highway commission and 
the members thereof to perform a con- 
tract which was entered into between 
the commission and the board of coun- 
cilmen of the City of Frankfort on July 
93, 1923. By the contract the commis- 
sion agreed to take over for reconstruc- 
tion, according to its plans and specifi- 
cations, 1,972 miles of certain streets 
in Frankfort, @onstituting State project 
No. 17a, Franklin County (but now 
known as United States highway No. 
60),-and to maintain same. 


Law Provides Authority 
For Commission’s Contract 


The contract for the work was to be 
awarded by the commission subject to 
the approval of the council. The cost 
was to be assessed by the city against 
the abutting property and the Inter- 
urban Trunk Railway Company (suc- 
ceeded by the Kentucky Traction and 
Terminal Company). The commission 
firmly bound itself to pay one-half of 
the cost of construction, which was to 
be credited on the warrants of the prop- 
erty owners in a manner set out in the 
contract. It’ further bound itself to 
maintain thereafter the streets as a part 
of the public highways of the State. 
No question is raised as to the legality 
of the procedure taken b- the city. 

The authority of the commission to 
make the contract is to be found in sec- 
tion 8, of chapter 17, acts of. 1920, yen 
ishing the highway commission - 
Sched = aaa 4356t-8, in. the 1922 
edition of the statutes) which 
follows: 

When any 
nated must 
the State 


IS as 


desig- 


town, 


herein 
or 


primary road 
through a city 
highway commission hereby 
empowered to enter into a contract with 
such city or town for the construction of 
such road if the road through the’ city or 
town is to be different from the road con- 
structed outside of the city or town, but 
if the road the same the cost thereof 
shall be paid as is the cost of other roads 
‘ In the event it is neces- 
a road or street at a 
is paid for construction 
ofea like lineal mileage outside of the city 
or town, such city or town must pay the 
additional of construction, and the 
details shall be agreed upon between such 
city or town and said State highway com- 
mission. 7 
This section was construed in Wick- 
liffe’s Executors v. Smith, 225 Ky. 796, 
12 S. W. (2) 291; and Perry County v. 
Townes, 228 Ky. 608, 15 Ss. W.. (2) 3821. 
It may be said in passing that that law 
was changed by chapter 178 of the acts 
of 1928, but the modification could not | 
affect the contract rights here involved. 


Suit Brought for Cost 
Of Repairs Made by City 

The petition of the council against the 
commission, The Irvine _Construction 
Company, The Traction Company and 
Leslie W. Morris, who owns abutting 
property, was filed Nov. 24, 1924. It 
asked that the commission be required 
to carry out the terms of its contract 
and for a declaration of rights of the 
plaintiff and the three other defendants. 
It was therein shown that pursuant to 
the contract the somaniosion had wee 

. rest anc eS ya one oO e 
the lowest and ag 
not appear 
d into with 


pass 
Is 


1s 


designated herein. 
sary to construct 
greater Gost than 


cost 


as 
eins Construction Company 
of $215,052.15, but it does 
that any contract was entere 
that company. ais 

A special demurrer of the @mmission 
on the ground that the action was 
against the Commonwealth without its 
consent was overruled and an answer 
filed. The members of the Commission 
were then individually made parties by 
amendments. The answer set up vari- 
ous defenses, including a denial of the 
right to maintain the suit; that the con- 
tract was ultra vires; and that it had 
been cancelled by order of the commis- 
because of the limitations placed 
this court in the case of Bil- 
State Highway Com- 
mission, decided May 6, 1924, reported 
in 203 Ky. 15, Several demurrers and 
motions were passed on by the court 
from time to time, and on Jan. 17, 1929, 
an amended petition was filed alleging 
that since the filing of the original peti- 
tion the streets had become in bad re- 
pair, an. because of the necessity of 
maintaining them in a reasonably safe 
condition and the refusal of the com- 
mission to perform its contract, the city, 
by proper ordinances and resolutions, 
had cauged them to be constructed at 
the ans of the city and abutting 
property holders cost of $103,- 
072.46. 

A list of the property owners, with 
the amount paid by each, was filed as 
an exhibit. It is stated that the city 
was suing in its corporate capacity and 
for the use and benefit of the abutting 
property holders and all of its citizens. 
It prayed judgment against the commis- 
sion for one-half of the cost of construc- 
tion, to-wit, $51,536.23, which it is 
averred should be prorated among those 
entitled to it. The amended petition 
furthe: asked that the commission be 
required to take over and maintain the 
streets involved. 

The court sustained a special demurrer 
to the petition as amended, on the ground 
that the suit was in effect one against 
the Commonwealth without its consent, 
and the petition was dismissed. Only 
that action of the trial court is be- 
fore us. 

The immunity of the Commonwealth 
as the sovereign from suit without legis- 
lative consent is absolute and unquali- 
fied. The State highway commission 1s 
an agency of the Commonwealth and 
not a separate corporate body. Section 


sion 
upon it by tl 
leter and Wiley v. 


at a 


general assembly may direct in what 
‘manner and in what courts uits against 
the Commonwealth may be sustained. 
Under that section may be found refer- 
ences to numerous cases construing this 
organic principle and we shall not here 
enter upon the treatment of that sub- 
ject generally, but confine ourselves to 
authorities having specific application. 

In the recent case of Taylor v. Wester- 
field, 233 Ky. 619, the sound reasons for 
exempting the State and its agencies 
from liability for damages either in tort 
or on contract are given and the doc- 
trine of their immunity reaffirmed. But 


181 of the constitution provides that 


tition are true, the proposal 
| 


to an independent contractor who is | 


engaged in road construction and who 
may be guilty of negligence the rule 
was changed and several cases were 
overruled. 

In Hunt-Forbes Construction Company 
v. Roberson, 227 Ky. 138, 12 S. W. 303, 
the general rule in this State is given 
as being that a suit for damages may 
not be maintained against a contractor 
doing work under and in accordance 
with a contract with the State highway 
commission in the absence of negligence. 
This on the theory that the con'ractor 
is but an agent of the commission and 
it would be in effect a suit against the 
Commonwealth. 

B. B. Wilson & Company vy. Van Diver, 
230 Ky. 27, was a suit which involved the 
question of making the State highway 
commission a garnishee in an action 
against one it owed under a contract. 
It was held that the commission is not 
a body corporate and that it was the 
State which owed the money sought to 
be attached and so far as the attachment 
was concerned it was in reality a suit 
against the State and could not be main- 
tained. Of like character is Looney v. 
Strycker, 31 N. M., 557, 50 A. L. R., 
1404. 


Suit Is Said to Be on 


Authorized Undertaking 


However, it does not seem to us that 
this case to be brought within the 
rules affirmed in those cases. It is not 
a suit for damages or, strictly speaking, 
to collect a debt. 


is 


undertaking made in behalf of the State 
under its direct authority. The rule that 
suits may not be maintained against 
officers or agencies who are but nominal 
parties where the State is the real party 
in interest does not apply where the suit 
is instituted against the agency or officer 
to compel performance of a duty re- 
quired by statute. 25 R. C. L., 414. 
An action against State officers 
compel them by mandamus or other simi- 
lar process to perform official duties of a 
purely ministerial nature, involving no 
discretion as to the use of political or 
governmental power i not a suit 
against the State and may be main- 
tained without its consent. White Eagle 
Oil and Refining Company v. Gunder- 
son, Governor, — S. D., 43 A.-L. B. 
397. The commission had exercised its 
authorized discretion when it made the 
contract. This principle was applied in 
State, Ex Rel., Vv. Toole, Governor, - 
Mont., —, 55 L. R. A. 644, where a 
board, composed of the governor, attor- 
ney general and secretary of State, and 
constituting a “State furnishing board” 
had, because of a protest received from a 
labor union, refused to execute a con- 
tract after legally making an award for 


{the purchase of supplies and furniture 


for the capitol. Said the court: : 

“But the presegt proceeding is not, in 
effect, an action or proceeding against 
the State. If the allegations of the pe- 
of 


Modern 
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Expert 
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the Art of 

Producing 

the Printed 
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| ble bidder, 


Highway Commission of State 


| Mont. 44, 57 Pac. 449, and cases there 
| cited; 


| commission, 


| contractor 


It is a suit to compel | 


the officers of the State to perform their} jt can not be compelled to do that which | 


to | 


| held, 


| the 


( 


INDEX 


contract let to it as the lowest responsi- 
after a compliance with all| 
the statutory requirements. The State, | 
by the authorized agent, awarded a con- | 
tract, and the object of the present pro- | 
ceedings is to compel the defendants, as | 
public officers of the State, to sign the | 
formal contract, ,and thereby perform 
wh:.t is alleged to be their ministerial | 
duty. If the duty to be performed by a 
public officer of the Stat> is purely min- | 
isterial the writ of mandate may be is- | 
sued, the case being otherwise a proper 
one for the employment of such writ. 
State ex rel. State Pub. Co. v. Smith, 23 
Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch, 
157, 2 L. ed. 60; Re Ayers, 123 U. S. 
506, 31 L. ed. 230, 8 Sup, Ct. Rep. 182.” | 


, oO 
Decision Favoring 
Enforcement Cited 


In Reliance Mfg. Company v. Board | 


'of Prison Commissioners, 161 Ky. 135, | 


170 S. W. 941, the plaintiff was the | 
owner of a contract for prison labor | 
made in the name of the Commonwealth 
by the board of prison commissioners. | 
It gave notice of its exercise of the op- 
tion contained in the contract to renew it 
for a period of four years. The board de- | 
clined to renew the contract and suit was 
brought to restrain the commissioners | 
from ousting the company from the} 
prison shops and to compel the board to | 
renew the contract in accordance with 
its terms. Holding that the board was 
acting under legal authority in making | 
and providing for the renewal of the 
contract, the question appeared whether 
the suit was in reality a suit against | 
the Commonwealth for which no consent 
had been given. Describing the board of 
prison commissioners to be of a charac- 
ter very similar to the State highway | 
and holding that it had 
its powers and that the 
the right to demand a| 
contract, the opinion 


within 
had 
the 


acted 


renewal of 
continues: 

“So that the only ground left upon 
which the board can defend its refusai 
is that, being an agency of the State, 


it was authorized to do and that which | 
it agreed to do. If the board can not! 
be compelled to renew this contract, 
then one of the parties to the contract 
denied, without any fault or wrong- 
doing or breaches, the right to compe! 
the other party to perform his part of 
the contract. 7S 

“Cases like this present strong reasons 
why the courts should afford relief, unless 
the right to do so is unmistakably with- 
Public agents of the State ought 
not to be allowed to perpetrate a wrong 
or commit a breach of contract and pre- 
vent the injured party from seeking re- 
dress in the courts by shielding them- 
selves behind the barrier that the State, 
upon grounds of public policy, has erected 
for its protection against suits, unless 
suit plainly falls within the pro- 
hibited class, The commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky does not desire to wrong any of 
its citizens or any one else. It wants, 
as do all well-governed States, to do 
what is right. 

“Therefore, to prevent the injustice 
and wrong that in many cases would re- 
sult if people dealing with public agents 
were left without remedy, however just 
their demands might be, this court has 
announced in many cases that public 
boards and agents of the State might be 
sued, although the acts about which suit 
arose were performed by them in their 
capacity as agents of the State. The} 


is 
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| plaintiff was regularly accepted, and the| authority, is that a public agent, whether 


it be styled a body corporate, with the 
power to sue and be sued, or be a board 
or an individual with certain powers, 
may be sued by a private citizen to re- 
strain the commission of a contemplated 
injury or wrong or compelled as any other 
private citizen might be, to perform acts 


; essential to protect the property or con- 


tract rights of individuals having deal- 
ings with the agent, when the suit, 
whatever its nature may be, will not 
do more than restrain the commission 
of some wreng or corapel the perform. 
ance of some duty by the agent; or, to 
put it in another way, when the suit 


|directly concerns some act of the board 


or agent, whether of omission or com- 


|mission, that is mot expressly author- 


ized by the State.” 


Many authorities are cited for the con- 
reached that the plaintiff was 
entitled to the relief sought. 


Sustaining Demurrer 
Is Said to Be Error 


In the more recent case of Gordon v. 
Morrow, 186 Ky. 713, 218 S. W. 258, 
the court held that the governor had. 
the power to cancel a contract with at- 
torneys who had been legally employed 
by his predecessor in office, but that 
the attorneys, who had been em- 
ployed on a contingent fee, had the 
right to require the governor to con- 
sent of record that compensation to 
which they were entitled for services 
rendered might be determined by the 
court with the assistance of a jury, and 
that when judgment was_ rendered 
the attorneys could demand a warrant 
of the auditor for its payment and in 
case of his refusal they might bring a 
mandamus suit to compel him to do so. 
The principle upon which that phase of 
the decision was based was that the 
statute undef which the attorneys had 
been employed was in itself a legislative 
direction to the auditor to issue a war- 
rant for their compensation; and that 
the proceeding to ascertain and deter- 
mine by the judgment of the court the 
amount to which they were entitled as 
compensation was no more a suit against 
the State within the meaning of section 
231 of the Constitution than would a 
mandamus suit by them against the 
auditor to compel him to issue a warrant 
for the amount due them under the con- 
tract had they been permitted to com- 
plete it. 

It is to be observed that in cases of 
this kind the distinction is drawn be- 
tween suits seeking to create or increase 
the liability of the State and suits seek- 
ing to compel administrative officers to 
satisfy a liability theretofore created— 
one to establish a right and the other to 
satisfy a right already established under 
authority of law. 

In the instant case, according to the 
allegations of the petition, the liability 
of the Commonwealth was created by the 
contract and the amount payable had been 
definitely ascertained. It is a matter of 
payment and maintenance of that which 
has been completed unless a legitimate 
defense to the suit shall be presented. 

The court is of the opinion that the 
cause of action stated in the petition as 
amended comes within that claSs of cases 
which may be maintained against agents 
and officers of the State, and, therefore, 
that the court erred in sustaining a 
special demurrer to it. 

The judgment is reversed for consis- 
tent proceedings, 

Whole court 


sitting, except Judge 


the | correct rule, and the one supported by! Dietzman, who is absent. 
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Loss on Selling 
Subsidiary Held 
To Be Deductible 


Claim of Parent Corporation 
Allowed Despite Prior Re- 


ductions for Deficit From 


Firm’s Operation 


New York, N. Y.—A corporation is al- 
lowed to deduct losses sustained in the 
sale of the capital stock of a subsidiary 
although during the period of ownership 
the parent corporation filed consolidated 
returns for its group and took advantage 
of operating losses sustained by the sub- 
sidiary, the District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York has ruled. 

In allowing a deduction of this char- 
acter, the court followed the principle 
laid down in Remington Rand, Inc., v. 
Commissioner (33 Fed. (2nd) 77), hold- 
ing that the principle must be applied 
conversely. 
UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION V. 

CHARLES W. ANDERSON, INTERNAL REV- 

ENUE COLLECTOR; DISTRICT COURT FOR 

THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 

No. L-46-86. 

CHARLES C. PEARCE ( FREDERICK 
SCHWERTNER of counsel) for the plain- 
tiff; CHARLES H. TUTTLE (WALTER H. 
SCHULMAN of counsel) for defendant. 
The opinion, delivered July 7, follows 

in full text: 

PATTERSON, District Judgé—This is 
an action to recover the sum of $20,- 
136.49, arising out of income tax for the 
fiscal year ending Apr. 30, 1923. Most 
of the facts have been stipulated. It 
was also stipulated that the case be tried 
by a jury of one, and both sides have 
moved for a directed verdict. 

In the period 1917-1921 the plaintiff ac- 
quired the entire capital stock of Journal 


of Commerce Company at an aggregate | “ : ——— —_—- 
During the year 


price of $180,226.50. p t 
ending Apr. 30, 1922, it advanced to this 
subsidiary $80,865.35. In May, 1922, 
to outside interests. 
received was $100,000, but as 
the bargain the plaintiff cancelled and 
released the $80,865.55 debt owed by the 
subsidiary. In substance and_ effect, 
therefore, the net amount received on the 
sale of the shares was only $19,154.65, 
It further appears that during 
years ending Apr. 30, 1919—Apr. 50, 
1922, inclusive, the plaintiff filed con- 
solidated income tax returns wherein 
were included the operations of this sub- 
sidiary. The total of the sub- 
sidiary for these four years had been 
$176,471.78, and this sum had been de- 
ducted from the plaintiff’s gross income 
for these years. 


Deduction Allowed 


the 


losses 


In principle this case cannot be dis- | gaged 


tinguished from Remington Rand, Inc. 
v. Commissioner of Internal 
83 Fed. (2d) 77, ¢ 
uU. S. —. It was there held that where 
a parent corporation sold its stockhold- 
ings in a subsidiary, the excess of the 
selling price over the cost of the stock 
was taxable as a profit realized by the 
parent. 
for several years filed consolidated re- 
turns was held immaterial, as was also 
the fact that the subsidiary had accumu- 
lated earnings during these years, which 


it | 
sold its entire holdings in the subsidiary | 
The consideration | 
part of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Revenue, | ti i : 
ertiorari denied in 280] ever, that since the corporation had not 
| distributed 


land reinvestment, the capital stock tax 


The fact that the parent had | 


earnings had been included in the con- | 


solidated earnings and thus taxed. The 
Government’s contention was upheld in 
both respects. 


Here we have the exact converse. Here 


the sale of the stock was at a loss, and | 
the operations of the subsidiary had been 


conducted at a loss over the years when 
consolidated returns were filed. The tax- 
payer is therefore warranted in insist- 


nal of Commerce stock it suffered a loss 
of $160,081.85, to the same 
upon the sale of any other property, and 
second, that the fact that the Journal of 
Commerce Company’s operating losses 
had been taken advantage of by the 
plaintiff in its payment of taxes on the 
consolidated basis is of no consequence. 

A verdict will therefore be directed in 
favor of the plaintiff for the sum of $20,- 
136.49, with interest on $4,490.70 from 
Mar. 30, 1928, on $3,929.37 from Apr. 14, 
1924, and on $11,716.42 from Mar. 24, 
1924. 


Deaths by Influenza 
And Pneumonia Fall 


Cases of Searlet Fever, Diph- 
| 


theria and Meningitis Fewer 


There deaths from in- 


were fewer 


1518) 
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Deductions—Losses—Losses by a corporation sustained from sale of a sub- 


sidiary’s capital stock—1921 act— 
Where a parent corporation sold all 


of the stock of a subsidiary corpora- 


tion after operating same for several years at a loss during which time 


the parent corporation filed consolidate 
the consolidated returns were filed and the parent had taken advantage of 
yperating losses was immaterial in determination of gain or loss on the sale 


d returns for the group, the fact that 


f the stock, and the deduction was proper.—United Publishers Corp. vy. An- 


derson (D. C., S. D. N. Y.).—V U. S. 


Daily, 1518, July 12, 1930. 


Capital stock tax—Doing business, defined—All revenue acts— 

Where a corporation, owning blocks of shares in other corporations, re- 
zeived the dividends therefrom and, instead of distributing such funds to its 
awn stockholders, invested and reinvested them for the purposes of further 


gain, such corporation was engaged in 


he capital stock tax.—Argonaut Consolidated Mining Company v. 


son (D. C., S. D. N. Y.).—V U. S. Dail 


or doing business and was subject to 
Ander- 


y, 1518, July 12, 1930. 


Exemptions—Building and loan associations—Rural loan and Savings asso- 
ciations—State statutes—1928 and prior acts— 


| Rural loan and savings associations, 


while having some characteristics of 
gz 


building and loan associations, are treated as separate and distinct orgniza- 
tions by the statutes of the State of Indiana which places control of the or- 
ganization in the hands of guaranty stockholders, and, therefore, they are 


not entitled to exemption from 


Federal 


tax under the rule laid down in 


United States v. Cambridge Loan and Building Co, (278 U. S. 55)—Bur. Int. 


Rev. (G. C. M. 8090)—V U.S. Daily, 1 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relicd upon by any 


518, July 12, 1930. 


officcr or ¢ mploye of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a pkecedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Evtract from regulations of Cemmissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 11 
Stankey C. Warrick, Docket No, 20750. 
Upon the evidence held that peti- 
tioner has failed to prove that the 
amount of notes given by him is 
deductible as an ordinary and neccs- 
sary business expense in the year in 
question. 
Mary G. Iba, Harry Iba, Doclet 
32101, 32102. 
In the absence of evidence as 
when, if at all, income tax returns 


N 
to 


Denied 


Corporation 


|the revenue act 


were filed by the taxpayers, the 
Board cannot determine whether as- 
sessment and collection of the pro- 
posed deficiencies are barred by the 
statute of limitations. 
Ellis A. Gimbel, Benedict 
Charles Gimbel, Docket 


22349, 82250, 


The foundation here involved held 
not to be a corporation, trust or com- 
munity chest, fund or foundation or- 
ganized or operated exclusively for 
charitable or educational purposes. 


Gimbel 


Nos. #2 


a 


Ji. 


as 
348, 


Right to Recover 





Assessment Levied on Capital Stock 


Firm Organized for Receipt and Investment of Dividends 
Held to Be ‘Doing Business’ Under Laws 


New York, N. Y.—The receipt and in- 
vestment and reinvestment of dividends 
by a corporation for the purpose of tur- 
ther gains was held by the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
to constitute doing business within the 
meaning of the Federal taxing statutes 
applicable in this case. 

Petitioner sought to recover capital 
tock taxes alleged to have been illegally 
collected. It contended it was not en- | 
in business within the meaning 
of the law. The court, upon considera- 
ion of the evidence adduced held, how- 


s 


the dividends it received 
among its own stockholders but had 

|held them as a surplus which it con-| 
tinually sought to enlarge by investment 
applied. fecovery, accordingly, was 

refused. 

ARGONAUT CONSOLIDATED 
PANY V. CHARLES W. ANDERSON, AS} 
INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTOR; DiIs- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN DIs- 
TrRIcT OF NEwW* YorK, Nos. L-43-197 
AND L-45-104. | 

Henry M. HocGaN (ANTHONY J. Russo 
of counsel) for plaintiff; CHARLES H. 
TuTtLE (WALTER H. SCHULMAN of 
counsel) for defendant. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 


MINING Com- 


| delivered July 1, follows: 
ing, first, that upon the sale of the Jour- | 


effect as| 


PATTERSON, District Judge.—These two 
actions, consolidated and tried together, 
were brought to recover capital stock 
taxes collected by the defendant over the 
five years ending June 30, 1926. Recov- 


lery is sought of the entire amounts paid, | 


fluenza and pneumonia during the week | 


ended June 21, compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year, according 
to the weekly statement issued by the 
Public Health Service, July 11. There 
were fewer cases of scarlet fever, diph- 
theria and meningitis, but all other com- 
municable diseases showed an increase, 
it was stated. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in the United States. 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in ali 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated population of more than 3$1,660,- 
000. The estimated population of the 
88 cities reporting deaths is more than 
80.065,000. Weeks ended June 21, 1930, 
and June 22, 1929: 

Cases Reported 
1930 


851 


415 


1929 
1 


Diphtheria: 

46 States ... 

95 cities 
Measles: 

45 States 

95 cities rats 
Meningococcus Meningitis: 


46 States . 111 
95 cities ae 55 
Poliomyelitis: 
States ere 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States 
95 cities 

Smallpox: 
46 States 
95 cities 

Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
95 cities 


247 


677 
10,437 7,485 
2,561 


199 
a4 
47 105 
2,011 

883 


995 
60 


Deaths Reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

88 cities a 
Smallpox: 

88 cities 


s 


Ojor-three times a year. 


upon the ground that the plaintiff was 
not doing business during these years. 
The alternative claim made by the 
plaintifl! that the valuation of its assets 
was arbitrary and excessive. By stipu- 
lation there was a jury of one, and both 
parties moved for a directed verdict. 


is 


Nature of Firm’s 
Business Shown 


The Argonaut Consolidated Mining 
Company is primarily a holding com-| 
pany, with surplus funds derived from 
dividends, which have been invested and 
reinvested. Although organized in 1907 
with the broad powers of a mining com- 
pany, it has never owned any mines or 
engaged in mining operations. Its real 
career began in 1909, when it acquired 
for the sum of $511,650, 51 per cent of 


|the stock of Argonaut Mining Company, | 


which owns and operates a mine in Cali- 
fornia. This block of stock was for a 
period the only asset of the company. It 
is still held and is the main asset of the 
company. In the course of time, divi- 
dends were received from this stock and 
were invested by the company. By in- 
vestment of these dividends, the company | 
acquired other substantial assets, con- 
sisting in the main of securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Three 
or four other to which it put its 
funds may be mentioned, In 1917 the 
company purchased an interest in a 
small tract of Minnesota land thought to 
contain ore, This tract still owned 
but has never been developed, In later 
years it put relatively small sums into 
notes and stocks of several obscure, and 
for the most part luckless, mining con- 
cerns, as speculations or as investments. | 
For a period in 1921 it had money out on 
“call”? on the stock exchange. At fre- 
quent intervals it made advances, gener- | 
jally of $500 each, to White Knob Copper | 
& Development Co., Ltd., which held the | 
majority of its stock. These advances | 
over several years totaled a considerable! 
sum and were to enable the White Knob} 
company to pay taxes and eke out a bare} 
existence. It was testified to that the 
plaintiff regarded such advances as a 
good investment. 


uses 


Is 


|meaning of 


generally made the decisions as to the 
sale and purchase of securities. | 

It does not appear that the company 
took any part in managing, directing or | 
assisting the Argonaut Mining Company | 
beyond the part generally played by a! 


majority stockholder, except for a few | 


incidents when it temporarily advanced | 
funds to the Argonaut Mining Company | 
as a convenience to the latter. | 

The case is a close one on the facts. | 
I incline to the opinion that the plaintiff | 


was engaged in business during the years| hands of guaranty stockholders, and such | 
in question and is, therefore, subject to| stockholders are entitled to receive pref- | 
, the tax. 


It is settled that a mere holding com- 
pany, which owns real estate or securi- 
ties, collects the rents or other income, 
which it turns over to its own stockhold- 
not doing business within the 
the capital stock tax law, 
(Zonne vy. Minneapolis Syndicate, 220 U. 
S. 187; McCoach vy. Minehill & Schuyl- 
kill R. Co., 228 U. S. 295; United States 
v. Emery, Bird, Thayer Realty Co., 237 
U. S. 28). 

Activities which are incident to such 
holding, collecting and distributing, such | 
as paying taxes, voting stock and the 


ers, is 


| like, are not sufficient to change the sit- 
But when a company goes be-| 


uation. 
yond these bounds and engages in pur- 
suits for further gain, it passes from the 
passive to the active state and becomes 
subject to the tax (Von Baumbach v. 
Sargent Land Co., 242 U. S. 503; Ed- 


I» 


wards v, Chile Copper Co., 270 U. S. 452; | 


Phillips v. International Salt Co., 274. U. 
S. 718). 


The quantity of such further activi- 


ties is not controlling (Von Baumbach v. | 
Sargent Land Co., supra), nor should a} 


case be decided by consideration of the 
activities one by one (Edwards y. Chile 
Copper Co., supra). In the case last cited 
Mr. Justice Holmes stated in effect that 
where a corporation was organized for 
profits and was still pursuing those ends, 
doing business was the rule and _ not 
doing business the exception (270 U. S., 
at page 455). 

Little will be gained by a review of the 
casés in the lower courts. It would be 
hard to reconcile several of them. Most 
of the recent cases, influenced perhaps by 
the general statement in the Chile Cop- 
per case just referred to, indicate a trend 


| toward taxability. 


Company Held to Be 
Engaged in Business 


The present case is on the border. If 
the plaintiff had simply held the mining 
company stock, received dividends and 


| paid them over to its own stockholders, 
{there would be no engaging in business 


and consequently no tax. The fact is, 
however, that the plaintiff did more than 
this. Prior to the years in question, it 
had built up quite a large surplus by not 
distributing part of the cash dividends 
received; and during this five-year period, 
it was engaged in investing and keeping 


invested this surplus in a profitable way. | 
While the plaintiff was not playing the} 
| market for profits on quick turns, it does | 


appear that watch was kept upon the 
stocks held and that from time to time 
stocks owned were sold and new 
purchased in their place. 

The defendant 
some of the securities held 
income-producing and must 
purchased as a speculation, 


fact that 
were non- 
have 
This 


stresses the 


may 


have been the case with certain shares, | 


such as Kennedy Mining and Milling 
Company and the Sinoloa Copany. I can 
not draw the line, however, between an 
investor and a speculator; I take it that 
the difference is frequently only a state 
of mind. 

It is 


fair ot say, on the whole, that 


there was substantial activity in the in-| 


| vesting and reinvesting of the surplus or 


Pursuits for Further 
Gain Bar Exemption 


No office was maintained by the com- 
pany, nor did it have any regular em- 
ployes. The personnel consisted of the 
four usual officers (preisdent, vice presi- 
dent, secretary’ and treasurer), with a 
combined salary roll of $4,500 a year. 
The other overhead expenses were post- 
age, printing and like items, ranging 
from small sums to about $1,000 a year. 
| The company was managed by a board of | 
directors, the board holding meetings two 
The president 


| reserve with the hope of realizing profits. 
| Time, 


attention and labor »must 
been devoted to the operation, for the 


purpose of making profits, and that is| 


business. There was also some activity 


in consulting with the mining company | 


and keeping informed as to its business. 
When the other matters, such as the ad- 
vancing of funds to the White Knob 
Company, the acquisition of other min- 
ing securities, are thrown into the scales, 
it seems to me that the plaintiff was suf- 
ficiently engaged in business to subject 
itself to this tax. 

There may also be significance in the 


— | 


stocks | 


been | 


have | 


‘Exemption Claim 
_ By Association. 
_ Denied in Ruling 
Immunity Accorded Building 
And Loan Firms by State 


Held Not to Apply to Simi- 


lar Business 


The State of Indiana has provided by | 


statute for organization of building and 
loan associations and by another statute 
for organization of rural loan and sav- 
ings associations. While the 
sociations have some characteristics of 
the building and loan associations, their 
structure is generally different and, taken 


|with the fact that they are treated as | 
separate and distinct organizations by | 


the State which charters them, serves to 
distinguish them from domestic build- 
ing and loan associations. They are, 
therefore, not entitled to the Federal tax 


exemption accorded the other type, ac- | 


cording to a ruling of the General Coun- 


| sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


The ruling follows in full text: 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8090. 


CHAREST, General Counsel—An opinion 
is requested as to whether the M Rural 
Loan and Savings Association is exempt 
from taxation as a domestic building and 
loan association under section 103(4) of 
of 1928 and the corre- 
sponding sectjons of prior revenue acts. 

The laws of the State of Indiana, under 


| 
| Which this association was incorporated, 


in one statute authorize the organization 
of building and loan associations and in 
another statute authorize the organiza- 


jtion of rural loan and savings associa- | 
| tions, 


The association in the instant case 
was organized under the latter statute, 
which provides that such associations 
shall have and may exercise the rights, 
powers, and privileges granted under that 
statute, and also those of a domestic 
building and loan association organized 
under the laws of that State. 


In the case of United States v. The 
Cambridge Loan & Building Co. the court 


held in substance that a building and) 


lean association organized pursuant to 
|and operated in accordance with the laws 


of a State (and after Dec. 31, 1920, mak- | 


ing substantially all its loans to mem- 
bers) is a domestic building and loan as- 
sociation entitled to exemption under sec- 
tion 2% 
and 1921, 


Organizations Distinct 


While rural loan and savings associa- 
tions have some of the characteristics 


of building and loan associations, they | 


obviously are not organized or operated 
exclusively as building and loan associa- 
tions, but are, under the statutes of the 
State of Indiana, treated as organiza- 
tions separate and distinct from building 
and loan associations. Control'of the 
organization is by statute placed in the 


erential treatment in the distribution of 
| profits and, subject to claims of creditors, 
|are entitled, upon dissolution, to the sur- 
plus created. 


With respect to the common stock, the | 


statute provides: 

The shares of common stock shall be the 
same as shares of stock in said domestic 
building and loan associations, except that 
said shares herein are nonvoting and the 


holder or owner has no liability thereon after | 


the par value is paid into the association, and 
the manner of payment may be as provided 


and classified in the by-laws of the associa- | 
stockholders in the as- | 
sociation shall be jointly and severally liable 


tion; the guaranty 
| in addition to the par value of their guaranty 
| stock, in a sum equal to the amount of their 
several holdings of that stock to pay any un- 
satisfied debt or liability of the association 
after all the assets and every resource of the 
association shall be exhausted. 
plied.) 


In view of the fact that rural loan 


and savings associations are not mutual | 


in their dénternal administration (the 
guaranty stockholders being exclusively 
in control) and are not mutual 


a fixed rate of interest, whereas guaranty 
stockholders are entitled to all profits 
after deducing therefrom expenses, 


losses, and amounts credited to surplus), | 


and since such associations are not 
organized as building and loan associa- 
tions under the State statute, this office 
is of the opinion that the principle of 
The Cambridge Loan & Building Co. case 
does not apply to such organizations. 


Disclaimer Not Effective 
In Saving Patent Validity 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


of the wax was intended to be along 
the entire to-be-glued strip adjacent to 


the edge, or else the plan of construction | 


could not have operated as shown; and 
jin the Permutit case, it was perfectly 
apparent that the apparatus was ar- 
ranged for, and intended for, a down- 
ward flow. It could have been rear- 
ranged and readjusted for an upward 
flow, but there was nothing to indicate 
that this was contemplated. Neither 
one of these cases, nor yet we think the 
{Dunbar or Carnegie case, compels up- 
holding a disclaimer which limits the 
invention to a specific form, the exist- 
ence of which was indicated only so ob- 
scurely as in this Welch patent. 


bid reading into the claims, by way of 
construction or limitation, a similar re- 
strictive idea. 

It follows that 
|} reversed and the 


the decree must be 
bill dismissed. 


fact that the minutes of the meetings of 
the board of directors speak of their 
transactions as “business.” This case 
resembles the Von Baumbach case more 
than it resembles the McCoach case, It 
is true that in the latter case the corpo- 
ration maintained a “contingent fund,” 
but the amount and particulars of the 
fund did not appear. The majority opin- 
ion made reference to this fact (228 U. 
S., at page 306). Here the activities in- 
volved in the maintenance of the surplus 
fund do appear. Changes of the hold- 
ings were made, and surplus moneys 
were put into other mining ventures. In 
‘other words, there was activity in the 
use of the corporate surplus, a feature 
which was wanting in the McCoach case. 


there was a 
None of the evidence 
regarding the value of the Argonaut 
mining stock was satisfactory. The 
burden being upon the plaintiff to estab- 
lish the error of the assessment, I find a 
failure of proof. 

| J], therefore, direct a verdict for the 
defendant in both cases. 


assessment was excessive, 
dearth of proof. 


1(4) of the revenue acts of 1918) 


(Italics sup- | 


1 co in the} 
distribution of profits (the distribution | 
to common stockholders being limited to | 


The same general considerations for- | 


Upon the second issue, whether the} 


AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


_ Direction of Postal Housing 
| Is Task of Great Magnitude 


Expenditure of $21,000,000 Annually Required to 
Provide for 50,828 Stations and Branches 


Topic IV—Communications: Postal Service 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Communications. 


HE problem of providing quar- 

ters for the 50,828 post offices, 

postal stations, branches and 
garages, throughout the United States 
is one of great magnitude, involving 
an expenditure of approximately $21,- 
800,000 annually. The Post Office 
Department, therefore, is the world’s 
greatest renter. 

In addition to quarters occupied 
under Jease or on a rental basis, some 
1,260 post offices, including 10 postal 
stations, are located in_ buildings 
erected and owned by the Govern- 
ment and under the jurisdiction of 
the Treasury Department. 

There are 1,190 offices of the first 
class, 3,601 of the second, 11,344 of 
the third, and 33.700 of the fourth, 
in addition to which there are some 
1,328 classified postal stations and 
branches, and 860 garages. 

At all first and second class post 
offices and the larger third 
post offices not located in 
buildings, formal contracts or leases 
are made for suitable quarters. Such 
leases ordinarily include the provision 
of the necessary equipment, heat, light 
and water, in addition to the required 
space, At the remaining third class* 
post offices where lease contracts are 
| not effective, some 9,400 in number, 

suitable rooms are obtained on a rental 
| basis for indefinite periods. The equip- 
ment for these offices is furnished by 
the postmaster at his own expense at 
the present time. The Department is 
giving serious consideration to the 
matter of working out a plan whereby 
postmasters at third class post offices 
may be relieved of the necessity of 
supplying equipment at their own ex- 
pense. A _ preliminary study shows 
this to be quite a problem but it is 
hoped that an equitable solution will 
be developed. 

Postmasters at post offices of the 
fourth class are required to provide 
quarters for their offices, including 
equipment, heat and light, for which 
they are allowed by law 15 per cent 
of their annual compensation. 

The work of leasing and renting 
post office quarters is under the juris- 
diction of the Honorable John W. 
Philp, Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, and to handle the mass of 
detail involved it has been necessary 
for him to set up a real estate office 
within the Post Office Department. 
In addition to this organization, 38 
| trained men are constantly engaged 

throughout the country in the ‘neces- 
| sary field work. 
| * 





Class 
Federal 


* * 


‘HE location of a post office or pos- 
tal station is of vital interest to 
the people of the community it serves. 
In selecting such quarters the Post 
Office Department must give consid- 
eration not only to cost, but also to 
location as related to the convenience 
of the community, and to the suits- 
bility of the building for post office 
purposes. It is, therefore, desirous 
that all persons in the locality to be 
served and any other who might he 
interested be afforded opportunity to 
submit proposals to the end that every 
available site may be presented the 
the Department’s consideration. To 
insure this end not only are adver- 
tisements issued showing the require- 
ments with respect to space, ete., but 
the trained field man personally so- 
licits all possible proposals. Subse- 
quently, he inspects all properties 
offered and forwards to the Depart- 
ment a report containing all essential 
data, including land values, tax as- 
Sessments, etc., accompanied by the 
proposals, building plans and_ speci- 
fications, blueprints, city maps, etc., 
upon which a selection is based, If 
a suitable building at an acceptable 
location is not offered, or the prices 
on acceptable buildings are too high, 
all bids are rejected .nd another ad- 
vertisement issued. In this manner 
wide publicity is given the matter in 
each community affected; all persons 
having available property are afforded 
equal opportunity to submit proposals, 
In the first of the ne 
nications: Radio,” 
Saltzman, Retired, Chairman of the 
Federal administration of radio. 





ol _ = —— a 
Assessments on Mines 
In Arizona Decrease 


State of Arizona: 

Phoenix, July 11. 
Assessed valuations of the producing 
mines in the State for 1930 taxation 
purposes will be $2,856,739 less than the 
valuations for the same mines in 192%, 
according to a statement recently issued 
by E. A. Hughes, chairman of the State 
tax commission, showing the tentative 


the commission. 

The statement shows the total valua- 
| tions of the producing mines as tenta- 
tively fixed by the commission are $278,- 
306,761 as compared to a final valuation 
in 1929 of $281,163,500) 
| According to the statement, the valua- 
| tions of the producing mines proper have 
been placed at $217,098,553 or $9,054,- 
828 lower than the valuations of 
producing properties in 1929 which were 
| $226,153,361. On the other hand the 
| improvements and other property of the 
| producing mining companies has been 
| increased $6,198,089 in valuation for 
1930 over the previous year. The im- 
| provements and other property this year 
|are valued tentatively at $61,208,228 as 
contpared to $55,010,139 for 1929. 


/Taxation of Livestock 
Is Ruled On in Indiana 


| 

State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, July 11. 
Livestock held by livestock commission 
merchants in Indianapolis on Mar. 1 of 
each vear and sold that day should be 
assessed for personal property taxes 
in the name of the purchaser and that 
which remains unsold is assessable to 
the owner in the township, town or city 
of which he is an inhabitant on Mar, 1 
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valuations of these properties made by | 


the | 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
| their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


| By John R. Tullis, 


rural as- | Superintendent, Division of Post Office Quarters, 


| Office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 


the Post Office Department has the 
advantage of selection from all avail- 
able sites, and suitable quarters prop- 
erly located usually are obtained at a 
reasonable cost. 

Some idea of the vast scope of the 
work and the problems involved may 
be had from the fact that quarters 
vary in size from a few hundred to 
several hundred thousand feet and in 
cost from a few hundred dollars per 
annum to more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum. The need 
for these large postal workrooms has 
developed cbiefly through the enor- 
mous increase in the parcel post. In 
one of our large cities a postal sta- 
tion now occupies a building containing 
over 400,000 square feet of floor space 
at an annual rental of $320,000, while 
in another city a station containing 
more than 160,000 squaré feet of space 
costs $300,000 per annum. Due to 
the constantly increasing volume of 
the mails both of these buildings will 
soon become inadequate, necessitating 
larger or adidtional quarters. 

The handling of parcel post presents 
an entirely different problem from 
ordinary mail. Special and more va- 
ried equipment is required and loca- 
tions adjoining railroad stations are 
selected, thus effecting a saving of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually through the elimination of the 
hauling of the mails to and from the 
railroad station by motor truck. 


x * 


As an example of the housing prob- 
~“ lems constantly arising through 
the ever-increasing volume of the 
mails, there has been just completed 
at Baltimore, Md., a new station for 
the exclusive handling of parcel post. 
This is a two-story and basement 
building, 268 feet. long and 147 feet 
wide, containing a’ total working area 
of approximately 80,000 square feet. 
It located immediately adjoining 
the Union Railway Station, and over 
the railroad tracks, so that storage 
mail cars can be loaded and unloaded 
at our platforms. Two immense plat- 
forms are required, one 237 feet long 
by 21 feet wide, for the accommoda- 
tion of the incoming mails and the 
mail delivery trucks, and the other 
100 feet long by 19 feet wide, for 
the use of local merchants. Space is 
provided for the loading and unload- 
ing of 8 railway mail storage cars 
at one time. Three sets of electric- 
ally propelled belt conveyors are in- 
stalled for conveying the mail from 
the platforms to the upper floors, 
where it is distributed for dispatch 
and delivery, thus minimizing the cost 
of trucking and handling. The adop- 
tion of these conveyors as a major 
part of the large work units has re- 
sulted in the saving of thousands of 
dollars per annum in labor costs. 
In addition to the conveyors, spiral 
chutes are utilized in moving the 
mails from the upper to the lower 
floors and to the platforms. Under 
the arrangement perfected 132 motor 
trucks per hour can be loaded and 
unloaded at the platforms. 
Approximately 33,000 outgoing and 
16,000 incoming parcels, which is 
equivalent to 4,100 outgoing sacks 
and 1,800 incoming sacks of mail are 
handled in this station daily. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 of these parcels 
are for delivery within the City of 
Baltimore. A total working force of 
only 226 required to handle this 
great volume of mail, including serv- 
ice window men, distributors, truck 
drivers, city carriers and laborers. 
This building which was specially 
designed for the purpose and which 
is equipped with the most modern 
mail handling machinery, graphically 
illustrates the progressiveness and 
foresight of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in providing adequate, efficient 
and economic facilities for the han- 
dling of the mail. A trip through any 
one of these large mail-handling units 
is an education in a practical way to 
any citizen who may be sufficiently 
interested to look into the “inner 
workings” of this great organization. 


is 
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at series of Communications articles, entitled “Commu- 
to appear in the issne of July 14, Maj. Gen. Charles Meck 


Federal Radio Commission, will discuss 


Publishing Cornoration 


Nebraska Reports Loss 
On Property Assessment 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, July 11. 
The State tax commissioner, Harry W. 
Scott, has received reports from 24 out 
of 93 counties showing a net loss of 
$7,680,536 in the assessed valuation of 
tangible property, real and personal, for 
the year 1930. This indicates, he said, a 
total prospective loss of $30,000,000 in 
assessed valuation throughout the State. 

The total last year was $3,167,489,300, 
Intangible property also shows a loss 
in the 24 counties, Mr. Scott stated. The 
decrease in class A intangibles, consti- 
tuting money and its equivalent, was $¥,- 
478,304, while in class B, made up of 
taxable securities, the net loss was $2,- 
079,790." Mr. Scott has a report from 
one county assessar who found through 
a special investigation that the greater 
part of the loss in intangible property 


valuation was due to investment of pri- | 


vate money in real 
and liberty bonds, 
The total amount of money taxed last 
year was $158,011,150, the tax rate be- 
ing 242 mills on the dollar. The assessed 
value of class B intangibles was $142.- 
772,054 at a rate of § milles on the doi- 
lar. Later $20,000,000 was added to 


estate mortgages 


| Class B, 


of the year for which the assessment is 
made, according to an opinion submitted 
June 30 by Attorney General James M. 
Ogden to Philip Zoercher, of the State 
board of tax commissioners, 

Mr. Ogden ruled that livestock is sub- 
ject to taxation unless expressly ex- 
empted, and that there is no. statute 
exempting it on the ground of its situs. 
Unless specific animals are exempted on 
the ground of character of ownership 
which may be found to apply in some 
cases, he ruled, the property is subject 
to taaxtion. 


New Books Received 
— by = 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 
ee 
clas. Paul Howard. Real wages in the 
paneled States, 1890-1926, by... (Pub- 
lications of the Pollak foundation for 
economic research, no. 9.) 6&2 p. Bos- 
| ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-12854 
| Earhart, Edwin S. Property by will and in- 
heritance, by ... 5th ed., rev. and enl. 
108 p. Los Angeles, Legal book shop, 
1930. 30-12860 
Emerson, William Canfield, ed. Stories and 
| spirituals of the negro slave. 79 P. 
Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 3830-12872 
Everett, Mrs. Elizabeth (Hawley). Hawley 
and Nason ancestry, including the follow- 
ing contributory lines: Welles, Hollister, 
Treat, Boothe, Thompson, Caldwell, Sta- 
ples, Tetherly, Coffin, Greenleaf, Brockle- 
bank, Bartlett, Heard, McLellan, Patter- 
son. Being the ancestry in America of 
the compiler, by Elizabeth Hawley Ev- 
erett. 76 p. Chicago, R. F. Seymour, 
1929. 30-128459 
Finkelstein, Herman N. Legal aspects 
commercial letters of credit, by .. . with 
an introduction by Karl N. Lleyellyn. 
(Columbia legal studies, edited under the 
auspices of the Faculty ef law of Colum- 
bia university, ii.) 390 p. N. Y., Colum- 
| bia university press, 1930. 30-12863 
| Foth, Joseph Henry. Trade 
| their services to industry. he 
Y., The Ronald press co., 1930. 30-12883 
| Freemasons. New York (State). Grand 
lodge. Compilation & digest of decisions 
and relevant matter contained in proceed- 
ings of the Grand lodge of Free and ac- 
cepted masons of the state of New York, 
with topical index, by R. W. Abel Crook. 
May 1911 continued to May, 1928 2 v. 
N. Y., The Grand lodge, 1929. na 
| Gautier, Theophile. . Le capitaine Fra 
| casse, par... abridged and edited, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
Foster Erwin Guyer, illustrations by 
Maurice Sand. (The Century modern lan- 
guage.) 215 p. N. Y., The Century co., 
| 1930. 30-12865 
! Goldin, Elias. Illustrated Bible 
| stories, by . with 72 drawings by Paul 
Gustave Dore. 256 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Jordan publishing co., 1950, 30-13242 
sordy, Wilbur/ Fisk. Leaders in making 
America; an elementary history of the 
United States. 488 p., illus. N. Y.. C. 
Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-12855 
Grant, Madison, ed. The alien in our midst; 
or “Selling our birthright for a mess of 
pottage”; the written views of a number 
of Americans (present and former) on 
| immigration and its results. Edited 
| by... and Chas. Stewart Davison. 2358 
| Pp. N. Y., The Galton publishing 
| 


cc, 
1930. ? 30-12857 


Greathead, Mrs. Sarah Estelle (Hammond). 
The story of an inspiring past; historical 
| sketch of the San Jose State teachers col- 
lege from 1862 to 1928, with an alpha- 
betical list of matriculates and record 
of graduates by 506 op. ith 
San Jose, Calif., State teachers 
college, 1928. 30-12877 
| Harlow, Rex Francis, comp. 
} ernment in Oklahoma; a® descriptive 
roster Oklahomans whose _ influence 
and activity make them significant in 
the course of public events in their state, 
compiled by ... under the editorial su- 
pervision of Victor E, Harlow. 857 p, 
illus. Oklahoma City, Harlow publishing 
co., 1930, 3230-12857 
Harris, Henry Wilson. ... The League of 
| mations. (The new library.) 127 p. N. 
| Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1929. 3830-12889 
| Harwood, Harold Marsh. The man in pos- 
session; a play in three acts and an 
| epilogue. (Contemporary British drama- 
tists, v. 78.) 89 p. London, FE. Benn, 
1930. 30-12863 
| King, George Glenn. Letters of a volunteer 
in the Spanish-American war. 133 p 
Chicago, Hawkins & Loomis, 1929. 
. 30-12858 
| Knowlton, Ansel Alphonso. 
manual in physics, by... 
/ O'Day. Ist ed. 127 nn... hes. . B... Fe 
{| McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 80-12878 
Laski, Harold Joseph. The dangers of of 
dience & other essays. 293 p. N. Wy 
Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-12885 
| National Catholic educational association. 
Superintendents’ section. Character edu- 
cation; a symposium of papers on_ its 
culture and development, by Very Rev. 
Msgr. William F. Lawlor, Rev. Francis J. 
Bredestege, Rev. Luke L. Mandeville and 
others, edited and with introduction hy 
Rev. John M. Weg. 124 p. New York, 
Cincinnati, ete., Lenziger brothers, 193% 
30-15% 


associations, 
338 p. N 


Ilyman 


i 
| 
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classes. 
San Jose 


Makers of gov- 


¢ 
of 


Laboratory 
and Marcus 


Government Books ' 
and Publications 


| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 

| sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Soil Survey of Putnam County, Indiana, 
Part 1—The Management of Putnam 
County Soils, Part 2—Number 27, Series 
1925. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 20 cents. Agr. 30-702 

Ensembles for Sunny Days—Leaflet Number 
63, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-701 

Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 2, No. 1, Is- 
sued semimonthly by the Aeronautics 
Branch, United States Department of 
Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 

Publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of State, July 1, 1950, A Quarterly 
List Free. (30-26444) 

Contributions to Fox Ethnology—II. Bul- 
Jetin 95, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. Price, 75 cents. 

27-26932 

Catalogue of Publications in Braille—Grade 
1%, Service for the Blind, Library. of 
Congress, January, 1950. Free. 

30-26736 

London Naval Conference, Digest of the 
London Naval Treats of 1950 with Fleas. 
Tonnage Tables--Conference Series < 
4. Publications of the United 
partment of State. 


States De- 
Pric® 5 cents, 
5 30-2673 
Tariff Act of 1930 on Imports Into the 
United States (with index), Bureau of 
| Customs, United States Treasury Depart- 
| ment. Apply at Bureau. 30-26735 
Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the United States—Volume 26, 
Valuation Reports, May-July, 1929. Price, 
2.25. (30-26125) 
Aeronautics, Fifteenth feport of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, 1929, Including Technical 
Reports Nos. 309 to 336. Price, $2.35. 
(16-26395) 


Annual 


ar 


a 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Michigan—The Laws Relating to The Regis- 
tration of Births, Deaths and Marriages; 
the Licensing and Solemnizing of Mar- 
riages, and Laws Concerning Divorce of 
the State of Michigan, John S. Hagerty. 

Secretary of State, Lansing, 1930. 

Michigan—Fifty-Seventh Annual Report of 
The Commissioner of The Michigan De- 
partment of Health, Guy L. Kiefer, M. D., 
D.. P. H., State Health Commissioner, 
Lansing, 1930, 

New Jersey—Annual Report of The Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance rek 
tive to Building and Loan Association 
Trenton, 1929. ie 
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Fruit Crop 15 Per Cent Above 
Last Year's, Forecast for Country 


Department of Agriculture Estimates on Va- 
rious Farm Products, Based on Reports 


As of July 1, Continued 


The American wheat crop will total , recovery from the loss of 20 per eent in | 


807,000,000 bushels, virtually the same as | plantings last year. Gains were 21 per 
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Four C s Are Upheld | : 
< tenet on Puasa Duty | Seasonal Decline 


Shown in World 


Trade Summary 


‘Commerce Department 


| New York, July 11.—The duty on pea- 
jnuts is lowered in a decision by the 
| United States Customs Court sustaining 
| protests of the E. E. Marks Co., L. S. 
| Nachman, Inc., and the United Fig & 
| Date Co., of Chicago, and the Falken- 
|burg Trading Co., of Seattle. Judge 
| Waite rules that duty should have been 
| applied at 35 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 759, act of 1922, as edjble 
nuts, prepared, rather than at a higher 
rate, as imposed by the collector. (Pro- 


|tests 387665-G-78175, etc.) Optimism Noted in Porto 





Finds Letdown in Cuba;/ 


and export of sugar remained distinctly | 
|below last year. 
| Imports in May, valued at 1,606,000,-| 
1000 crowns, showed increases over April | 
|in tobacco, totton, wool, copper, flour | 
|}and machinery, and decreases in fruit,! 
|vegetables and lard. Exports during May 
+ were valued at 1,528,000,000 crowns, with 
|increased shipments of glass, chemicals, 
| lumber, paper and woolens, and decreases 
|in silk and cotton goods. The total for- 
|eign trade for the first five months of 
| 1930 was 9.5 per cent below the corre-| 
| sponding period of last year; imports of 
| raw materials dropped nearly 21 per cent, 
| but exports of finished goods only 1.5 per 
| cent. <“ 
Cotton Depressed in Egypt 
Egypt.—The lack of improvement in 


| 


Ca 
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American Output 
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of Chemicals — 


Is Found to Lead All Nations 


Commerce Department Official Outlines Mar- 
keting Methods; Germany Said to Have 
Greater Exports Than This Country 


By C. C. 


Chief, Chemical Division, 


last year, according to the forecast in 
the crop report as of July 1, made public 
by the Department of Agriculture July 
10. Increased acreages are shown by 
the report for corn, oats, rye, rice, beans, 
potatoes, tobacco, and some other crops, 
while reductions are indicated for cot- 
ton, wheat, barley, hay and peanuts. 
(Publication of the full text of the crop 
summary for the United States as of 


July 1, issued by the Bureau of Agri- | 


cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, began in the issue of July 11.) 
The full text concludes as follows: 
Rye.—The acreage in rye is now esti- 
mated at 3,498,000, an increase of _8.7 
per cent_over the very low acreage har- 
ve ted last season. 
is“@bout the same as that harvested in 
1928 and is below that harvested in any 
of the previous 10 years. Most of the 
increase over last year has occurred in 


the group of States from Minnesota west | i s 4 the 1 | 
| tant fruit States, California, Washington, ! 


to Montana. In the eastern part of this 
area the prospects are rather promising, 
but elsewhere they are only fair. The 
average yield is forecast at 13.7 bushels 
compared with 12.6 bushels per acre last 
year and an average of 13.4 bushels for 
the previous 10 years. Production 
estimated at 47,858,000 bushels compared 
with 40,500,000 bushels last season. 


Yar is estimated at 12,780,000. 
is a decrease about 3 per cent below the 
acreage harvested in 1929, but it sub- 
stantially exceeds the acreage of earlier 
years. The decreases in acreage are for 
the most part in some States where the 
weather was favorable for getting in a 
full acreage of oats. The yield is ex- 
pected to be a little above the usual 
average and the forecast of production 
is 332,000,000 bushels, 9 per cent above 
production last year and about 7 per 
cent below the record crop of 1928. 

Flax.—Increases in flax acreage 
averaging close to 50 per cent are re- 
ported from all the more important flax 
States, the total acreage being esti- 
mated at 4,389,000 compared with 2,882,- 
000 acfes last year or an increase for 
the United States of 46.7 per cent. The 
present acreage of flax is by a substantial 
margin the largest acreage ever planted 
in this country. 

The crop has, however, been suffering 
from drought in some sections and an 
—~ yield of only 6.9 bushels is now 
expected. The most probable production 
of flaxseed is now placed at 34,100,000 
bushels compared with 16.944,000 bushels 
harvested last year. This is still con- 
siderably below domestic requirements. 

Rice.—Rice acreage is estimated at 
983,000 acres compared with 893,000 har- 
vested last year, and an average of 947,- 
000 for the previous five years. While 
this year’s avreage is 10 per cent higher 
than last years, it has been exceeded 
several times since 1917, Dry weather 
in southwest Louisiana has adversely af- 
fected the crop. Irrigation water from 
wells is limited, and salt water is said 
to have appeared in the Verngillion and 
Mermentau River. 
United States this year is now forecast 


at 38.332,000 bushels, compared with 40,-| 


217,000 bushels last year, and an aver- 
age of 39,022,000 bushels during the pre- 
ceding five years. 


Bean Crop Acreage 
Iycreased 12 Per Cent 


Dry Edible Beans.—A bean crop of al- 
most 23,000,000 bushels this year, is in- 


dicated by the reported July 1 condition. | 


If this year’s crop should prove to be as 
now indicated, it would be 3,000,000 
bushels greater than the former record 
crop in 1925 and 3,300,000 over the big 
crop of 1929. However, the bean crop 
is especially subject to seasonal hazards, 
vhich not infrequently result in heavy 
as later in the season, so that a fore- 
cast as early as July 1-is likely to be 
materially changed by harvest time. 
The possibility of a large bean crop 
this year is due to heavy plantings in all 
the important bean-producing sections re- 
sulting from the favorable prices re- 
ceived during the past two years. The 
increase in acreage is estimated at nearly 
12 per cent. Yields indicated by July 
conditions average 10.6 bushels per acre, 
which would be about equal to the aver- 
age of the past four years and slightly 
below the 10-ygar average of 11.3 bushels. 
Hay.—The total tame hay acreage in 
the United States is estimated at 59,807,- 
000, nearly 2 per cent below the fairly 
large acreage harvested last season. 
With Spring weather generally favorable 
for getting in other crops, the acreage in 
tame hay has been reduced in practically 
all States from New York to the Dakotas, 
Nebraska being the only corn belt State 
showing an increase. In most of the 
South and West the hay acreage shows 
but little change. The generally dry 
Spring has not been favorable for hay 


crops, and yields in many States are ex- | 


pected to be low. e 

Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and California 
are outstanding exceptions, having prom- 
ises of unusually good yields while 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Dakota and the North Atlantic States ex- 
pect yields close to their usual average. 


The tonnage to be finally harvested is | 


still largely dependent upon Summer 
rages, but present conditions point to a 
total tame hay crop of only 85,431,000 
tons, which would be the smallest crop 
since 1925. The acreage of wild hay 
cut is expected to be about the same 


as was cut last year and production | 


seems likely to be around 13,600,000 tons 
or about 5 per cent over production in 
either of the last two years. 
Soybeans.—The soybean plantings con- 
tinue to increase, reports showing the 
acreage grown alone this year to be 13 
per cent greater than last year. The 
increases are 19 per cent in the North 
Central States and 13 per cent in the 
South Atlantic. The South Central 


States as a whole show no increase, The| 


growing condition of the crop on July 1 
was 81.5 per cent of aaa about the 
same as last year and slightly below 
average. 

Peanuts.—The acreage of peanuts 
grown alone is 10 per cent smaller this 
year than in 1929, The Virginia-North 
Carolina area shows 6 per cent less, the 
Southeast 9 per cent less and the South- 
west 16 per cent less. 

The growing condition of peanuts was 
reported at 73.5 per cent of normal on 
July 1 compared with about 80.1 on that 
date last year and usual. The July 1 
condition was about 79 in the Virginia- 
North Carolina area. It was 75 in 
Georgia, 66 in Alabama and about 70 in 
the Oklahoma-Texas area. 


owpeas.—Cowpea acreage increased | Nearly all types have participated in the producin 


ths year 13 per cent, making a partial 


lecent in the North Central States can | O_[_[_[_["["}“]}]"]Sl]]_]__- 
17 per cent in the South Central but | grown wrapper tobacco which shows a 


Rico Due to Good Crops 


jormly 6 per cent in the South Atlantic 
group. The July 1 condition of the crop 
is @2.4 per cent compared with 75.9 last 
| year, 


| decrease of 17 per cent in acreage from | 
| last year, the Green River air-cured type | 
of Kentucky, the acreage of which shows 
| no change, and Eastern Ohio export, the 
acreage of which was cut in half. | 


The present acreage | 


| which account for the greater part of the 
|pear, grape and cherry crops and are 


japples and peaches. 
is | 


| be about 2 per cent larger than the rather 
Barley.—The acreage in barley this| light crop harvested in 1929 but about 
This | one-fifth less than the average for the 


| Fruit Production 
Reported Above 1929 


Fruit.—The reported condition of the! 
| various fruit crops indicates prospective | 
| fruit production per acre or per tree 
}about 15 per cent above the low produc- 
| tion secured last year, but about 10 per 
cent below the average during the pre- 
;ceding 10 years. 

The improvement over last year is due 


| Among the cigaret types, flue-cured 
acreage was increased 3.5 per cent, burley 
ja little over 7 per cent, and Maryland | 
12.5 per cent. . 
Increases in avreage took place in the’ 
dark air-cured group, other than Green 
River, already noted. One-sucker in- 


j about 10 per cent. 
Fired-cured types increased about 8 per 


| tion. 
creased 7 per cent and Virginia sun-cured | being given to new oil drilling, and in| registered unemployed from 
| Czechoslovakia there are expressions that | Apr. 30 to 4,666 at the end of May. 


because of good prospective production 
of sugar and other crops, according to 
the weekly summary of world economic 
conditions made public on July 11 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Porto Rico furnishes an exception to 
general reports of hesitancy and defla- 
In Mexico, however, attention is 


the worst of the slump is past. 





cent in acreage, with Virginia dark show- 


|to a large extent to the North Atlantic ‘ 
ing a 20 per cent rise, Clarksville and! 


and Western States showing better pros- 
| pects than a year ago for all of the gen- 
erally grown fruit crops except peaches. 

Thexe two divisions include the impor- 


| per cent and Henderson fire-cured 6 per 
cent. 
York and 


|Oregon, New Pennsylvania, 


binder types, and a decrease of 17 per| 
cent in wrapper types. 


For ail districts combined the condi- 


|highly important in the production of 


Apples.—The total apple crop forecast 
on July 1 at 145,388,000 bushels would 
year and a July 1 average of 

ing the previous 10 years. 
tobacco is reported at 76 per cent, al- 
though in the eastern Carolina district 
a condition of only 68 is reported. Con- 


previous five years. This slight increase 
over last year is due to the increased | 
| crop expected in the North Atlantic and | ditions in the fire-cured districts in gen- 
| Western divisions. Crops from a fifth|eral are good, 79.5 per cent being the | 


Hopkinsville 3.5 per cent, Paducah 115 ha 


tion of tobbaco on July 1 is reported at | accept wage cuts. . 
76.4 per cent compared with 77.3 last | drug companies have combined i lsa0 ze 
18.4 dur- |holding company with capitalization of | 1929; the respective figures for purchases 


The Department’s statement follows in 


federal 


| full text: 


Australia—The Australian 


A total 


Commonwealth loan being floated in 
Australia. Several Brokenhill mines are 
closing, due to the refusal of miners to 
Eleven important 
into a 


Flue-cured | £5,000,000. 


Pessimism in China 
China.—Business circles in the Shang- 
hai area continue pessimistic with regard 
to the immediate outlook for trade in 
general, The past week was marked by 


| the observance of Summer bank holidays, 


|the price of cotton, the country’s chief 
export, continued to be reflected in the 


Cuba is suffering a letdown in busi-! general! trade depression during the sec-| 
ness, with increasing unemployment, but | ond quarter, with seasonal dullness also 
in neighboring Porto Ricq there is a/a contributing factor. The low purchas- 
strengthening of optimism, particularly | ing power has resulted in keener com- 


| petition for trade, while the stringent 
| credit situation has made collections 
more difficult. 

Finland.—A_ more hopeful tone pre- 
vails in Finnish business circles althougn 
|some depression still persists. Industrial 
| activity remains low, except for seasonai 
improvement which caused a reduction in 
7,274 on 
Al- 
| (hough many of the smaller sawmills 
have been closed down owing to unprofit- 
| able operation, this is viewed as progress 
toward rationalization on a grand scale 


dget which is now pending will prob-) and is expected eventually to benefit the} States 
{ably provide for increased tariffs and! lumber industry. 
= : |} excise on luxuries, and higher telegraph | 
S Cigar types as a whole increased about | charges during the current financial year, of 1930 Greek trade with the United 
7 per cent, comprising an increase of 4] The wool market is unchanged. 
per cent. in filler types, 16 per cent in| of £3,000,000 has been subscribed of the| in the value of exports and only a slight 


Greece.—During the first four months 
States was marked by a sharp decline 


| change in purchases from the United 
States. Exports to the United States 
werg valued at 326,502,000 drachmas 
(drachma equals $0.013) as against 538,- 
609,000 drachmas in the same period of 


from the United States were 753,434,000 
and 755,818,000 drachmas. Smaller ship- 
ments of tobacco and currants accounted 
|for the decreased exports. The United 
States was the leading country of origin 


try of destination for Greek exports. 


|for Greek imports, and second as coun- | 


;to a fourth smaller than a year ago in 
j all other divisions are now expected. 

The commercial crop indicated on July 
1 is 28,964,000 barrels which would be 
Tbut approximately the same as the com- 


general average. 

Burley condiition averaged 70 per cent, 
|the lowest reports being 55 per cent for 
| West Virginia and 62 per cent for Ohio 


Further Decline in Italy 


| Italy—The economic and commercial 
depression which has prevailed in Italy 


with a corresponding lag in business 
activities. Continuance of low silver ex- 
change and internal disorders militate 





This is a chemical age and the chem- 
|ical industry is basic to all industries. 

Some industries are located in circum- 
scribed parts of the country, sometimes 
within rather narrow confines, but the 
chemical industry in its many ramifica- 
tions is located in every one of the 48 
| States, not only from the standpoint of 
production but also from the,standpoint 
of consumption. The chemical industry 
as here considered ineludes chemicals 
per se together with many allied prod- 
ucts, including the field of drug store 


merchandise such as toilet goods and) 


| medicinals. 


| The international economic conference | 


of the League of Nations is authority 
for the statement that “The United 
is the largest single factor in 
the world’s chemical industry, account- 
jing for approximately one-half of the 


| world’s five-billion dollar ($5,000,000,006) | 


output of chemicals and claiming an in- 
creasingly large share in the billion 
dollars ($1,000,000,000) worth of chem- 
ical that annually enter into foreign 
| trade.” 

This statement was made in Geneva 
three years ago and there has_ been 
relatively little change except that there 
has been a great increase in the pro- 
duction and consumption of chemicals 
throughout the world. Today the United 
|States is the world’s greatest producer 
|of chemicals, and our imports total more 
than those of any other country. 

Within the past two years Germany, 
}appreciating the economic and _ political 
significance of having a virile and well 
|developed chemical industry, has been 


Concannon 
Department 


of Commerce 


the cloth. In other words, the manufac- 
|turer analyzes the logical markets for 
his products and then rates them accord- 
ing to their size, importance and the 
potential returns from each. 

| The chemical manufacturer begins his 
| study with an analysis of his present 
sales by products in order to get a clearer 
jidea of the relative demand for his out- 
put. Competition in the form of similar 
products or new materials that can be 
substituted with equal or better results 
|is a factor that must be studied closely, 
for example, the production of synthetic 
i;methanol (wood alcohol) from gases 
generated in the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

Then follows an analysis of product 
sales with reference to the margin of 
profit in each in order to make certain 
that sales effort $n each product is not 
out of proportion with the returns. 
Profits are sometimes sacrificed for vol- 
ume without the manufacturer realizing 
the futility of that effort. 


| How Future Prospects 


Can Be Measured 

So far the manufacturer has been 
studying his past limitations as revealed 
|by his own sales records. To measure 
his future prospects, he must make use 
of an outside yardstick and for this pur- 
|pose he probably uses the figures of the 
| United States Department of Commerce 
or the statistics compiled by the trade 
associations, technical periodicals and 
various business bureaus. Fo tunately 
lin recent years the biennial statistics of 


{and Indiana. The large Kentucky crop 


against trade in north China. 


j are forecast in all of the important States | 


mereial crop of 1929 and but 9.5 per|;. ..... o : 
cent smaller than the five-year (1924-28) inne oe oe on on as oS 


javerage. Crops larger than a year ago - ane 
| Excellent conditions are reported from 


in the North Atlantic division with the | the cigar-tobaceo districts, excepting 
result that in this section a commercial "ly the Ohio filler district where the 
crop nearly 30 per cent larger than last condition on July 1 was 65 per cent com- 


year and slightly more than the five-year | pared with a general cigar-leaf average 


Cuba.—-The normal decline of activity 
ih organized merchandising in Cuba that 
takes place at the end of the sugar sea- 
son has set in. General wage reductions 
over a wide spread of industries is de- 
pressing business. In the first twenty 
days in June about $5,000,000 in currency 
left Cuba owing to the lack of demand 


j}over the last few months showed signs 
|of aggravation during June with a fur- 


| trade which was only partially due to the 
normal Summer slack. Falling world 
|}commodity prices are having a strong | 
reaction in Italy and all business in- 
terests are extremely hesitant about 
making future commitments of any na- | 





most successful not onlx in developing | the Census of Manufacures, compiled by 


ther slowing up of industry and retail | 


Production for the | 


South | 


average is expected. 

In the Western States the commercial 
crop is forecast slightly above last year 
but nearly 4 per cent less than the aver- 
age for the preceding five years. In this 
division the larger crops expected in 
Utah, Oregon and California offset the 
smaller crop expected in the other States 
in the division. The commercial crop in 
Washington is now expected te be but 
slightly less than in 1929. The condition 
of the apple crop is spotted. Late frost, 
drouth and a heavy June drop are the 
principal factors which have contributed 
to the light crop now in prospect. 

Peaches.—The condition of peaches 
was reported on July 1, 1930, at 46.5 per 


cent which, when interpreted in its past | 
| relationship to final production, indicates | 


a prospective crop of nearly 48,000,000 
bushels which would be about 4 per cent 
|more than harvested last year but about 


|16 per cent less than the average for! 


the previous five years. 

The effect of the severe Winter in 
many areas and subsequent late frosts 
| had a more disastrous effect upon peaches 
{than most any other of the fruit crops. 
| The dry weather this Summer has caused 
l@pe crop to deteriorate still further. 
}several of the important States in the 


| North Central States are reporting prac- | 


tically a eomplete failure of the crop. 
The crop in this section is now forecast 
as the smallest since the very small crop 
jof 1921. 

| Pears.—The condition of pears on July 


| of 86. 


| The production of all tobacco indicated 
by present conditions is 1,597,670,000 
pounds, compared with  1,520,674,000 
pounds, the revised estimate of produc- | 
| tion in 1929. 

g Beet Sugar Crop.—Sugar beet acreage 
is estimated to be 814,000 acres compared | 
with 772,000 planted last year. Since 
about 90 per cent of the acreage reported 
as planted or expected to be planted is 
usually actually harvested, about 736,000 
acres will probably be harvested this year 
unless unusual conditions occur before or 
at harvest time. Last year 688,000 acres | 
were harvested and the average for the 
previous five years is-701,000 acres. 

The prelimanry (or “planted”) acreage 
this year is larger than last in the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi Valley areas, 
Utah, and California and less than last | 
year in most other States. 

Sugar beet production this year is now | 
forecast at 789,800 tons compared with 
731,800 tons last year and an average of 
738,900 tons for the previous five years. | 

About 195,000 acres of sugar cane are 
growing in the 22 parishes of Louisiana 
Sugar Belt, this acreage being 11 per} 
cent more than the 176,000 acres har- | 
vested last year, not including 40,000 
jacres lost by freezes in December. Of 
this year’s acreage about 171,000 acres | 
| are expected to be used for making sugar 
and 13,000 for making sirup. 





1, 1930, was reported at 61.1 per cent | 


and the production forecast at nearlye24,- | 


000,000 bushels which would be about 11 
|per cent more than last year and the 
javerage for the five years preceding. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the pear crop is 
|produced in California, Washington, 
| Oregon and New York. In each of these 
| States prospects are reported consider- 
|ably better than a year ago. : 

| Grapes.—Grapes are the only one o 
the generally grown fruit crops for which 
|estimates are made showing uniformly 
| better prospects than last year. The pro- 
duction is now forecast at about 2,306,400 
tons which would be about 14 per cent 
jabove last year and about equal to the 
five-year average (1924-28). 

| Grapes were apparently less severely 
|affected by the severe Winter and late 
| frosts this Spring than were other fruits 
| while the dry weather in important areas 
has been helpful in checking disease 
| damage. ° 
|, Pecans.—Pecans show a growinglcondi- 
|tion of 51 per cent on July 1 compared 
| with 58 on that date last year and 61 
javerage. Conditions are 46 in Texas, 50 
{in Oklahoma and 53 in Georgia. Else- 
| where the condition is about 60 per cent. 


| Increase in Potato 


| Acreage Indicated 


Potatoes.—The July 1 estimate of 1930 
plantings of potatoes totals 3,482,000 
acres for the United States. 
increase of 3 1-3 per cent over both the 
1929 acreage and the previous five-year 
average. Increases in Southern States 
average about 13 per cent. There is 
little change in acreage in the North Cen- 
tral States where a material increase in 
| Wisconsin has been offset by decreases in 
Mifinesota and the Dakotas. Changes 
|are small in the North Atlantic States 
outside of Maine where the acreage for 
1930 is estimated to be the largest on 
record. 

The condition of the potato’crop on 
July 1 was 83.4 per cent compared with 
83.1 per cent on the same date in 1929 
and 85.5 per cent, the average conditien 
on July 1. Present indications point to 
a crop totaling 398,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with 360,000,000 bushels, the re- 
vised estimate of 1929 production, In 
the Southern States the expected crop 
does not differ materially from that of 
last year in spite of the material in- 
crease in acreage. The expected crop in 
the North Central States where yields 
were light in 1929 is 28,000,000 bushels 
| greater than the crop harvested last year. 
The North Atlantic States and Western 
States expect increases of 7,000,000 and 
4,000,000 ae respectively. 
| Broom Corn.—The acreage of broom 


|corn is estimated to be 396,000 acres or! 
one-third more than the revised | 


about 


lestimate of 303,000 acres harvested last 


|year and the average of 298,000 acres | 


| harvested during the previous five years. 
| Increases in acreage range from 12 per 
}cent in Texas to 50 per cent in Kansas. 
| Tobacco.—The tobacco acreage has 
been increased 5.1 per cent from a revised 
| total of 2,037,000 acres harvested in 1929 
|to 2,140,500 acres planted in 1930, 
shade 


tincrease, the exceptions being 


This is an! 


Crop Report as 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports 
and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating 
State boards (or departments) of agriculture and agricultural colleges: 

Five-year average acreage, 1924-28, in thousands of acres, A; 


sands of acres, C; 1930 acreage per cent of 


average, 1919-28, D; 1929, E; indicated by gondition July 1, 1930, F. 


A 
. 100,169 
35,585 
5,040 
15,038 


Corn, bushels roars 
Winter wheat, bushels acts 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bushels .. 
Other spring wheat, U. S., bushels 
All wheat, bushels 
Oats, bushels 
' Barley, bushels 
Rye, bushels 
Flaxseed, bushels ean eae 
Rice, 5 States, bushels 
Hay, all tame, tons 
Hay, wild, tons .. 
Hay, all clover 
Hay, alfalfa, tons 
§Beans, dry edible, 
(Soy beans ; 
Peanuts 
Cowpeas 
§Velvet beans 
Potatoes, bushels 
Sweet potatoes, bushels 
Tobacco, pounds 
Sugar beets, tons 
Sorgo for sirup, gallons 
Sugar cane for sirup, gallons 
§Broomcorn, pounds 
SHops, pounds 


bushels 


806 
,720 
701 
368 
124 
298 
22 
remaining for harvest. All sprin 
S$Principal producing Statds. 
**Planted acreage, 90 per 


+Acres 
lespedeza. 
for all purposes. 


The amount of wheat remaining on farms in the United 
estimated at 5.8 per cent of the crop of 1929, or about 46,834,000 bushels, as compared 


with 45,483,000 bushels on July 1, 1929, anc 
wheat on July 1 for the five years 1924-1928. 


Condition, 10-year average, July 1, 1919-28, A; July 
total production in millions, harvested, 5-year average, 1924-1928, D; 


by condition® June 1, 1930, F; July 1, 1930, 


Corn, bushels Le 
Winter wheat, bushels 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bushels 
| Other spring wheat, U. S., bushels .... 
All wheat, bushels ....-..s000. 

Oats, bushels 

Barley, bushels 

Rye, bushels aes 

Flaxseed, bushels .........cce00:+: 
Rice, 5 States, bushels 

Hay, all tame, tons 
Hay, wild, tons .... 
f'Hay, all clover anc 
Hay, alfalfa, tons 
EE ARR 
SBeans, dry edible, 
Soy beans = 
Peanuts 

Cowpeas 

Velvet beans cacaiec ae 
| Apples, total crop, bushels 
Apples, commercial crop, barrels 
Peaches, total crop, bushels ... 
Pears, total crop, bushels 
Grapes, tons 
Pecans, pounds 
Potatoes, bushels aa ead 
Sweet potatoes, bushels 
Tobacco, pounds 

Sugar beets, tons .... 

Sorgo for sirup, gallons ........ 
Sugar cane for sirup, gallons 
§Broomcorn, tons 

SHops, pounds 


bushels 


‘Short-time average. 
g States. For fresh fruit, juie 
**Thousands of tons, 


season. 


‘ 


| proving economic conditions because the 


*Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. | 


(See sheets for separate crops.) 


*Indicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the 
‘All spring wheat. %Ir ' 
@ and raisins, including some not harvested. 


for monetary circulation, Unemployment/ture. The banks in particular are re-| 
is reported on the increase in Habana.) luctant to make advances and money 
Dominican Republic.—Wholesale and | is tighter than heretofore despite reduced 
retail trade in the Dominican Republic | rates, 
have shown some slight improvement} The deflationist policy of the Banca 
during June. Trade is still dull, how-/| d'Italia keeps the institution itself in ex- 
ever, especially as regards luxury goods|cellent shape, but at the cost of keep- 
and construction materials. The credit|ing business cramped for funds 
situation is extremely difficult and col-|credits. The heavy weight of taxation 
lections have not materially improved.) has been increased during the last few 
Export movements of primary commodi- | days by the advance in turnover taxes 


ties are now in full swing. This move-|and merchandise sales taxes of all kinds | 
ment is not, however, having the usual/from one-half of 1 per cent to 1's per | 
The 700,000,000 lire estimated in- | 


cent. 
creased annual yield will be allotted as 
/follows: 500,000,000 lire to national de- 


effecy of quickening business and im- 
prices received for the produce exported, 
with the exception of tobacco, are very 
low and in some cases actually below the 
cost of production. 
Czech Trade at Low Level 
Czechoslovakia.—Recent developments 
indicate that the worst of the slump is 
over in Czechoslovakia, but a revival of | offset the recently commenced downward 
business is largely dependent upon im-|trend in retail prices, (Lire—$0.0526.) 
proved conditions in other countries. Un-| Earnings Drop in Japan 
employment decreased seasonally by 13 
per cent in May, while the average 


This tax increase is expected to retard 
business further and will act as an in- 
creased customs duty since it is first col- 
|lected at the port on imported goods. 
It is believed that it will also partially 


|mercial, and public utility companies, and 
dividends are being cut. The government 
|is adopting a more conciliatory attitude 
|in its retrenchment policy and is now 
urging banks te be more lenient in grant- 
ing loans. 


the highest in five months. Price indexes 
are still falling, but at a very slow rate, 
the wholesale index dropping only 1 
per cent in 30 days. Unusually hot 
Summer weather and insufficient rain has 
had some effect on crop conditions, but 
grain prices continue low. The fodder| 
crop is excellent and encourages live-|redemption on July 1 of sterling 4 per 
}cent bonds totaling £12,655,000. 
}nual report of the department of finance 
shows a decline in government revenues 
| for the fiscal year and a deficit of 37,- 
| 000,000 yen is indicated in the budget 
of 1929-30. 

Mexico.—There is considerable interest 
in oil possibilities in the State of Nuevo 
Leon and also in the northern part of 
the adjacent State of Tamaulipas. A 
few wells are being drilled in the Alda- 
mas district north of Monterrey in the 
|former State. Beginning July 1, the 
Mexican Aviation Company shortened its 
schedule from Vera Cruz to Panama City 
by approximately one day, the entire trip 
now starting at 8:00 a. m. and finishing 
at 5:00 p. m. of the following day. 

Newfoundland.—Foreign salt fish mar- 
kets are quiet and the outlook for 1930 
codfishery is unpromising. Wholesale 
and retail trade is dull with little pros- | 
1.43 pect for improvement before September, 
‘9g thé market for United States barreled | 

| beef and pork reacting to a large con- | 
sumption of fresh fish for this season 
of the year. 

Optimism in Porto Rico 

Porto Rico.—There is much expressed 
| satisfaction in Porto Rico over the basic 
114.4 | provement in business. The island is 
86.2 | now experiencing the normal slackening | 
746|0f business that comes durjng the Sum- | 
10.7{|mer months when agricul€ural activity 
74.1\is slight. The sugar industry is opti- 
168.1 | mistic, both as to the current crop which 
353.4 | promises to be a record one, and for the 
853 | future. | 
| There has been considerable increased | 

ludi tg ne acreage in cotton plantings, which will 
Wncleding week aiveek -.. | he ready for Fall picking. The pineappl» 
|crop was a notable success, and owing 
| to the rapid ripening of the fruit anda 
|slow export market, great quantities of 
|the fruit were locally canned, the can- ; 
; _ |neries operating overtime to take care 
1929, B; July 1, 1930, C;|of the supply. Production of the canned 
1929, E; indicated | fryit this year will break all previous | 
records. The prospects are for a light 
Fall and a heavy Spring crop of grape- 
fruit. Coffee growers estimate the crop 
to be about one-third normal in quantity. 

Depression in South Africa | 

South Africa.—Trade depression, re- 
sulting from the prevailing low prices 
for aggicultural produce, is still evident 
in all provinces of the union. While 
crops in general are bountiful, whole- 
|sale and retail sales in rural areas are 
retarded by the small returns per unit! 
received by producers. There is a heavy 
volume of holiday traffic and amuse- 
ments, including talking pictures, are 
well patronized, but the general tone 
of business is dull, although improved 
**| in recent weeks as cgmpared with earlier 

reports. 

The position of the banks has improved 
greatly since the first of the year, ad- 
vances having dropped approximately 9 
per cent in the first four months whereas 
deposits have dropped less than 4 per 
cent. 


of July 1, 1930 


acreage, 1930, in thou- | 
1929, B; yield per acre, harvested, 10-year 


*F 
27.6 | 
14.5 | 
13.0 
11.9 
13.7 
31.7 | 
26.0 
13.7 
6.9 
39.0 


c 
101,531 
138,490 
4,371 
16,163 
59,024 
41,898 
12,780 
73,498 
4,389 
983 
59,807 
14,100 
§31,685 
11,495 


D 
28.2 
15.0 
12.3 

212.5 
14.1 
31.0 
25.0 
13.4 

7.6 
40.3 
1.54 
1.00 


B E 
103.6 4.7 
95.9 
82. 
103. 
96, 


104, 


ANA resis 


aS 
a» 


110.1 
98.1 
100.1 
95,2 
100.0 
111.9 
113.4 
90.1 
113.0 
100.6 
103.3 . 
104.4 
105.1 
105.4 


2.45 


10.6 | 


2.61 
11.8 
106.7 
103.0 
746 
10.6 


"Re 
(o.¢ 


189.0 
311.6 
1,334 


109.0 
95.2 
764 
10.2 
$1.2 
183.2 
318 
1,254 


3,482 
858 
2,140 
**814 
372 
120 
396 
19 


” 


g wheat. 


cent of which is usually harvested. 
States on July 1, 1930, is 


1 26,454400 bushels, the average stocks of 
1, 
G. 

D 


2,700 
551 


E 
2,614 
578 
by 
176 
806 
1,234 
304 
40.5 
16.8 
40.2 
101.8 
12.9 
53.7 
29.8 


"19.7 


G 
2,802 
558 
57 | 
193 
R07 
1,329 
332 | 
47.9 | 
30.1 
38.3 
85.4 
13.6 


B 
46 
3 

17.5 

74.4 | 


ahaKuoTro 


9 
0 


9 
6. 
- 
7 


83.7 
85.2 
80.2 
87.8 
84.5 
87.5 
83.1 
81.4 
80.1 
76.9 
80.0 
53.7 
57.2 
49.8 
52.8 
40.0 
58.3 
83.1 
79.4 
77.3 
85.1 
74.6 
78.9 
78.5 
87.4 


5 
4 
4 
) 
5 
1 


T 
2 
5 
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142 
29.0 
45.8 
21.6 
2.10 
27.6 

360 
84.7 

1,521 


180 
$2.4 
56.8 
21.5 

2.34 
35.5 


262 
39 7 


74.1 
1,302 
7.39 
28.4 
20.8 
°*51 9 
30.3 


50.5 
55.8 
46.5 
61.1 
86.6 
50.8 
83.4 
69.9 
76.4 
85.8 
70.1 
66.0 
80.5 
66.3 


of lower commodity price levels is felt 
|in the mining industry, where cheaper 
foodstuffs and price cutting in the sup- 
2\ply trade have lowered production costs. 
| The native labor position is also easier 
‘A’ and gold production in May, 915,94¢ 
fine ounces, established a new monthly 
record. * 


§Principal : 
The engineering 


{Including “sweet clover.” 


and sweetsmaking 


and | 


fense and 200,000,000 lire to public works. | 


Japan.—Reports of earnings for the} 
first half of 1930 indicate sharp reduc- | 


daily car loadings increased fo 15,362,/ tions in the majority of industrial, com- | Zs ; 
itry and a great many more in the field 


{that supplies chemical engineering equip- | 


The department of finance announces | 


The an- ! 


for 


One immediately favorable reflection | 


;the industry at home but in expanding 
exports to foreign markets. 
exports today considerably more chemi- 
cals than the United States; the relative 
position of the two countries being first 
land second in this field of world trade. 


Older Selling Methods 
Need to Be Replaced 


American chemical manufacturers have 
jcome to realize that the older selling 
|methods must be replaced by carefully 
studied marketing policies and 
directed along productive channels and 
supported by adequate sales promotion. 
Underlying all of this procedure is the 
|necessity for exact knowledge, first of 
| products, then of markets, buying hab- 
its and types of buyers, distribution 
methods and sales organization, 
Chemicals are, generally speaking, in- 
/dustrial raw materials made by one in- 
; dustry and consumed by another in the 
manufacture of a product in which the 
jidentity of the original chemical 
be lost entirely. It is this relation that 
puts the merchandising of chemicals 
squarely into the field of industrial mar- 





|keting where there are certain principles | 


that are common to the solving of prac- 
| teally all merchandising 
{whether for industrial or 
| sumption. F 
Many American manufacturers, 1In- 
cluding a number in the chemical indus- 


|ment and accessories, have found it con- 
jvenient to develop their marketing 
| policies and plans in the form of 10 
|simple steps. No particular novelty is 
claimed for this procedure but since it 
is, in a way, typical of American mar- 
keting methods in general, I should like 
to have you consider this succession of 
steps in their relation to the chemical 
industry: These steps may be briefly 
f}enumerated as follows: 1, market de- 
tqwnination; 2, types of buyers; 3, pros- 
pect ligt; 
jtorial plan; 6, 


personnel; 7, publication 


‘advertising; 8, manufacturers’ literature; 


9, special promotion; 10, sales keynote. 

The soundness of the marketing prin- 
ciples enumerated in my talk in Berlin 
in August, 1929, during the meeting of 


the International Advertising Association | 
leads me to wisk repeating the general | 
theme before this group. I have expanded | 
| Americ 


the basic theme, however, to bring out 
the parallel existing between the market- 
ing of an industrial product having place 
among the generally consumed commodi- 
ties. 


Production and 


Consumption of Alcohol 


Chemicals are sold both to industry 
and to the individual consumer. For the 
purpose of this discussion I am going 
to illustrate with one of the more com- 
mon and better known chemicals 
hol. According to a recent report of the 


; Treasury Department there is produced 


and consumed industrially a total of 
105,000,000 gallons; 35,000,000 gallons 
of which are denatured for anti-freeze 


solutions to be used in automobile radia- 


tors; 8,500,000 gallons are used in pro-| 
preparations and 


ducing rubbing down 
other sim#ar personal uses, 

1. Markets.—We are considering three 
general markets for alcohol, industrial, 
antifreeze and rubbing-compounds, Re- 


duced to its elements, this first step is | c gre 
| the fraction “one-half. 


merely the cutting of the goods to fit 
CC eee 
Mop Stick Manufacturers 
To Hold Trade Conference 
Manufficturers of mop stigks will hold 
a trade practice conference with the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission Friday, July 18, 
in Cleveland, to draw up rules for the 


{elimination of unfair methods of compe- 
The meeting will take | 


tition in business. 
place in the Statler hotel at 10 o’clock. 
Chairman Garland S. Ferguson Jr., of 
the Commission, will preside. 

The mop stick makers have about a 
dozen plants situated in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey and California. Applicants for 
the conference represent: 70 per cent of 
the industry based on both production 
and numbers. 
(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


Shoe factories are operating irregularly 
and at less than capacity. 
Venezuela.—Economic 
Venezuela during the month of June 
were gererally unfavorable. Business 
was dull largely on account of the smail 
agricultural crops and reduced activity 
in the oil fields. Banks report collections 
slow to air considering high exchange 

rate. 

Conditions are particularly bad in the 
coffee areas and in Maracaibo, the cen- 
ter of the oil region. Production of 
cacao is not as large as had been antici- 
pated, some sections reporitng little 
likelihood of a second harvest which is 


conditions in 


trades are busy, but furniture is slow. | usual at this time of the year. 


‘ 


Germany | 


plans, | 


may | 


problems | 
general con- | 


4, sales organization; 5, terri- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—alco- | 


|the Department of Commerce, have been 
available in sufficient detail to enable the 
;manufacturer to break down the basie 
industry figures in order to show the size 
\of establishments, number of employes, 
|or the number of motors and horsepower 
;}employed in manufacturing. 

| Denatured alcohol as an antifreeze so- 
| lution must find its way to the individual 
or industrial car owner. Market study 
in this case takes another form, for in- 
stead of sales flowing from producer to 
consumer direct, they follow through the 
wholesaler, jobber, and retailer—the in-. 
| dividual garage; figures on distribution 
‘of automobiles, buying centers, temper- 
ature of climatic conditions in these buy- 
ing centers, distribution of garages, job- 
bers and wholesalers are essential and 
available. 

Medicated rubbing alcohol is the third 
product in this group. Unlike the other 
two the most generally accepted outlet 
is through the drug stores. Again the 
manufacturer must turn to statistics and 
population distribution, buying centers, 
wholesale, jobbing and retail drug houses 
or stores must be located and weighed. 
At present we/lack comparable statistics 
on the disposition of commodities once 
they have been produced. This condition 
may shortly be remedied, however, for 
the last Congress authorized an entirely 
new departure in governmental statisti- 
cal activity, the taking of a census of 
distribution, which is 1.0w in progress, 


Chemical Industry Is 


Its Own Best Customer 
2. Types of buyers.—Having set up 
the markets on which the chemical man- 
ufacturer is to concentrate his sales ef- 
forts, he turns to the study of the buy- 
ing influences on the products he has 
to sell. It has been said many times 
that the chemical industry is its own best 
customer. The explanation for this -is 
found in the unique degree to which the 
chemical industry is self-contained. The 
finished product of one branch of the in- 
| 
[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.] 


Long Staple Cotton 
Assigned New Grade 

an Egyptian Variety Is 

Given Intermediate Rating 


Intermediate grades, for more exact 


| determination of quality and adjustments 


of commercial contracts, are tp become 
effective for American Egyptian cotton 
next July, but may be used permissively 
in the meantime, according to a state- 
ment on July 11 by the Department of - 
Agriculture. ; 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: mS 
An order promulgating descriptive 
intermediate or half grades for Ameri- 
can Egyptian cotton has been signed by 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture R. W. 
Dunlap. . 
The order provides that American 
Egyptian cotton which in grade and 
color is between any two: adjoining 
grades of the official standards for this | 
variety shall be designated by the word 
“grade” and the grade number of the 
higher of two suck grades, followed by 


According to the United States De- 


| partment of Agriculture, experience has 


|demonstrated that the use of interme- 
diate grades in classifying American 
Egyptian cotton, according to the re- 
vised standards heretofore promulgated 
| will be in the interest of more exact de- 
\termination of quality and more exact 
land satisfactory adjustments in the ful- 
fillment of contracts of purchase and 
sale. 

The new amendment will become effec- 
tive July 3, 1931. Meanwhile the inter- 
mediate grades may be used permissively 
lin connection with sales of American 
Egyptian cotton. 


‘Dates of Cotton Ginning 
Reports Are Announced > 


| Dates forthe issuance of reports on 
\the grade and staple of cotton ginned 
\during the coming season were announced 
July 11 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
| The dates are as follows: . 

Oct. 31, 1930, 1 p. m., i cotton ginned 
prior to Oct. 1, 1930; . 28, 1930, 2 
|p. m., for cotton ginner prior to Nov. 1, 
/1930; Jan. 2, 1981, 1 p. m., for cotton 
|ginned prior to Dec. 1, 1930; Feb. 13, 
1931, 1 p. m., for cotton ginned prior 
to Jan. 16, 1981; Apr. 17, 1931, 1 p. My 
|for total crop as it will be reported by. 
|the Bureau of the Census on or about 
Mar. 20, 1931. d 

The date on which the report will be 
| made of the grades and staples of cotton 
carried over on Aug. 1, 19380, will be ans 
nounced later. ' 
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Railroads 


‘Reading Road 


Asks Authority 


To Issue Bonds 


“* Boston Terminal Company 
Makes Sisamzilar Request of 
Proceeds to Be 


Bt. Gs 
Used for Iimprovements 


Authority to issue $15,000,000 of gen- 
eral and refunding@ mortgage 4'% 


cent bonds, series B, was sought July 11 


s— by the Reading company in an applica- 
tion filed with the Interstate Commeree | 


Commission in Fimance Docket No. 85377. 

“During the period from Jan. 1, 1924, 
to Dec. 31, 1926,’ said the application, 
“<afplicant expended the sum of $22,956,- 


887.82 in the construction, coypletion, 


extension and improvement of its facil- 
ities. The entire cost of these improve- 
ments was financed by the company from 
its current revenue. 

“Applicant desires to reimburse its 
treasury by the issuance of $15,000,000 
of bonds inorder that it may be enabled 
to make such other improvements as 
may be necessary to econpmically con- 
duct the operations of its ioe 

It was declared that the company has 
sold, subject to the appreval of the Com- 
mission, the entire amount of bonds, to 
the First National Bank of New York 
at 975 percent of par and accrued in- 
terest from July 1, 19530, to date of set- 
tlement. 


The Boston Terminal Company applied } 
% in Finance Docket No. 8363 for authority 


to issue $1,163,329.73 principal amount 
of 4 per cert first mortgage 20-year gold 
bonds. , 

Proceeds from the sale will be used to 
pay for construction, completion, exten- 
sion and improvement of the company’s 
facé@itics, or for additions and better- 
ments. 

It is proposed to sell the entire issue, 
subject to the approval of the depart- 
ment of public utilities of Massachusetts 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to Lee, Higgimson & Company and 
the First National-Old Colony Corpora- 
tion at 99.09 per cent of par and accrued 
interest to date of delivery. 


Restraint Ordered on Use 
Of ‘Pocahontas’ on Coal 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 11—A perma- 
nent injunction a@ajnst the use of the 
name “Pocahontas”” in connection with 
the advertising or sale of any coal other 


than that measuring up to certain speci-; 
July 9 in the Dis-, 


facations was issued 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Robert C. Baltzell 
against 17 Indianapolis coal dealers. 


The decree was based onasuit brought | 
and! 


Coal Company 


by the American 
companies, who 


other coal mining al- 


leged the name “Pocahontas” was being | 
used in advertising and selling allegedly | 


inferior coal from other than certain 
mines in West Viaaeginia and Virginia. 


Claims to damages were waived by the | 


plaintiffs. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Com mnission 


: . ! 
The Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
with | 


just made public complaints filed , 
in rate cases, Which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23093, Sub. No. 5. 
Operative Oil Co. Of Aurora, Nebr. 
Against the legal carload rates on 
ments of gasoline and other petroleum 
products, tank carloads, from points in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Texas to 
points in Nebraska as unjust and unrea- 
sonable and higher than those provided by 
the Commission in its order in Docket No. 
14953 and related cases. Ask for repara- 
tion to the basis of Yates which the Com- 


C‘o- 
al. 


Community 
et 


mission may consider just and reasonable. | 


No. 23489, Sb. No. 1. Landis Tool Co. 


and Hershey Creamery Co, of Greencastle, | 
al.| 


Pa.. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal to 
Greencastle and in favor of Martinsburgh, 
Hagerstown, Waynesboro and Harri b urg, 
from points inthe West Virginia and Penn- 
svivania districts. Cease and desist Order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation of $10,000, 

No. 23609.—R. Ho Smelter of Waukesha, 
W is., v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al. Against 
rates, tariff rules and regulations govern- 
ing shipments of crushed, ground, pulwer- 
ized and agricultural limestone from Wau- 
kesha, Wis. to points in Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio as more restricted and less liberal 
than from Monroe, and Sibley, Mich., and 
on shipments of silica sand from 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
Tishment of just and reasonable rates, rules 
and regulations. Reparation of $25,500. 

No. 23496, Sub. No. 1,—Hyland 
Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Against 
rates and minimum weights on shipments 
of automobiles and parts from Detroit, 
Mich., Auburn and Connersville, Ind., to 
Salt Lake City as unjust, unreasonable 
and unduly discrimimatory, Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of 
rates on passenger wautomobiles and extra 
parts, finished or umfinished, exclusive of 
windshields, lamps, searchlights, headlights, 
speedometers, cyclometers, horns — on 
movements in connection of minima of 36- 
foot cars to and including 41 feet 6 inches; 
and of 12,000 pounds for cars 41 feet 6 
inches to and including 51! feet in length 
and reparation. 

No. 23610.-Vermont Marble (Co, of Proe- 
ter, Vt., v. Boston & Albany Railroad et al. 
Unreasonable and unlawful rates, 
State and intrastate, on shipments of mise 
ble from points of origin in Vermont to 
points in Virginia, North and South Caro- 
dina, Georgia, Kentucky, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
intrastate within the States of Alabama, 
“Tennessee and Georgria. Ask for cease 
desist order, the establishment of reason- 
just rates. 

No. 23611—Gould Cream (o, et al.. of 
Minneapolis, Minn.. w. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al Unlawful, unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial, rates on carload ship- 
ments of cream from points in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Missouri to Baltimore, Bos- 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, and other points in Eastern 
and New England rate territories, and 
unduly preferential of competitors locnted 
im Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory rates and reparation, 

No. 23612.—J. G. MeWDonald Chocolate Co, 
et al., of Salt Lake City, Utah, v. Bam- 
berger Electric Railroad et al, Against 
rates on carload shipments of cocoa beans, 
cocoa butter, chocolate coating from Frank- 
ford, Hershey, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and 
Lake City as unjust, 
umreasonable and prejudicial also against 
minimum weights. Ask for cease and desist 
order of minimum mot to exceed 40,000 

ounds, just, reasonable apd nondiscrim- 
tory rates and reparation, 


or 


per 


ship-! 


Toledo. | 


Motor | 


both j 


and! 
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Boston & Maine Authorized 


1.C.C. A pproves Plan for Purchasing Control Over Spring- 


ay and Its Subsidiary 


Bridge Company 


| field Terminal Railw 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire control of the 
Springfield Terminal Railway by _ pur- 


| chase of capital stock, subject to certain | 


conditions, it was announced July 11 by 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8232. The Springfield line extends for 
six and one-half miles between Charles- 
| town, N. H, and Bellows Falls, Vt. 

The full ext of the Commission's re- 
port follows z 
| The Boston & Maine Railroad, a car- 
rier by railroad subject to the interstate 
;}commerce act, on May 5, 1930, filed an 
| application under section 5 (2) of th 
act for an order authorizing the acqui- 
sition by it of control of the Springfield 
lerminal Railway Company by purchase 
of capital stock. No representations 
have been made by any State authority 
and no objection to the granting of the 
application thas been presented to us. 

The line operated by the Springfield 
Terminal extends from a connection with 
the aplicant’s line at Charlestown, N. H., 
about 7 miles north of Bellows Falls, 
Vt, northwesterly across the Connecti- 
cut River to Springfield, Vt., approxi- 
mately 6.5 miles. The line is electrically 
operated, 

The portion of the line in New Hamp- 
shire, approximately 1.5 miles, is owned 
by the Springrtield Electric Railway Com- 
j pany, and the bridge over the Connecti- 

cut River, approximately 500 feet in 
length, is owned by the Cheshire Bridge 
Corporation, both incorporated under the 
laws of New Hampshire. 

The bridge a combined — railroad 
and highway-toll bridge. All of the cap- 
ital stock of both companies owned 
by the Springfield Terminal, which also 
operates the properties of those com- 
panies under lease. 


Firm Incorporated 
| In Decena ber, 1921 


The Springfield Terminal was _ incor- 
porated Dec, 22, 1921, under the laws of 
Vermont, as the Springfield Terminal 
| Railway Corporation, the name_ being 
changed to its present form by charter 
jamendment dated Dec. 15, 1922. This 
company Was. organized for the purpose 


is 


1s 


of acquiring the properties of the Spring- | 


field Electric Railway Company, a Ver- 
‘mont corporation, organized in 188. 
The latter Gompany went into receiver- 
| ship in 1918 amd the properties were sold 
‘in 1922 to the Vermont National Bank, 
which subsequently transferred them to 
the Springfield Terminal. 

The balance sheet of the Springfield 
Terminal as of Dee. 31, 1929, shows in- 
vestment in road and equipment $322,- 
752, stock of affiliated companies $22,! 
investment im affiliated company $54,940, 
current assets $61,228, capital — stock 
$182,500, fumded debt $152,800, current 
liabilities $17,278, unadjusted = credits 
$69,010, and corporate surplus $40,237. 


| Corporation and the Springfield Electric 
Railway Company in the amounts of 
$11,700 and $11,200, respectively. The 
investment in affiliated company repre- 
sents the sum _ spent for raising the 
bridge her e tofore mentioned. This 
amount was paid to the Springfield Ter- 
minal by the New England Power Asso- 
ciation in Connection with the develop- 
ment of water power at Bellows Falls, 
entailing a rise of some 11 feet in the 
river for a distance of about 14 miles 
north of Bellows Falls. 

The capital stock includes $100,000 of 
common, comsisting of 1,000 shares of 
the par value of $100 each, and $82,}00 
of 7 per Cent preferred, consisting of 
1,650 shares of the par value of $50 each, 
both of stock havingy voting 
power. Divicdlends have been paid on the 
preferred simece 1924 and on the Common, 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
since 1925, 

Under date of July 28, 19 the puo- 
lic service COmmission gf Vermont au- 
thorized the Springfield Terminal to 
issue $100,000 of common stock, $82,500 
of 7 per cent preferred stock, and $198,- 
000 of first-mortgage 7 per cent bonds 
in payment for the properties to be ac- 
quired, together with $10,000 in cash for 
working capital. No yaluation of the 
; properties has been made by us. 


Appraisal Puts Value 
| At $508,061 


The Springfield Terminal engaged the 
services of two engineers to appraise 
the properties, and their waluation 
showed cost of reproduction mew as 
$681,750 ancl less depreciation as $508,- 
061. While the Vermont commission 
made no finding as to value, it stated 
that it was satisfied that the value was 
sufficient to justify the issue of securi- 
ties as stated above. 

Of the $198,000 of 
issued, $45,200 
part being 
minal treasury and part 
‘retired. The 


classes 


99 


ok, 


bonds 
have been 


originally 
repurchased, 


having been 
equipment of the Spring- 


ual 


Was Greater Than 


Three Months on Entire 


The daily avexage of air mail carried 
in June, 1930, was 27,226 pounds, com- 
pared with 26,425 pounds in May, ac- 
cording to figeures made public 
by Postmaster General Brown, 


The to- 
'Roston-New York 
| ¢ hicago-St. Louis 
| Chicago-Dallas 
| Salt Lake-Los Angeles 
Salt Lake-Pasco 
Seattle-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Minneapolis 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
| Cheyenne-Pueblo 
leveland-Louisville 
New York-Chicago ' 
Chicago-San Francisco 
New York-Atlanta 
Albany-Cleveland 
i Dallas-Galveston 
| Dallas-Brownsvill, 
}Atlanta-New Ovldeans 
| Chicago-Cineimnati 
| Atlanta-Miami 
Great Falls-Salt 
Chicago-Bay City 
) St, Louis Omaha 
New Orleans- Houston 
|Chicago-Atlanta 
| Pasco-Seattle 





Lake 


Total 


Decrease, 6,393 pounds; daily average, 27 


the | 


| The stock of affiliated companies rep- | 
resents the stock of the Cheshire Bridge! 


held in the Springfield Ter-| 


Daily Average of AirMail in June | 


July 1; 


+for April, 


field Terminal consists of three freight 
motors, snow plows and_ snow-plow 
equipment for passenger cars, and two 
new passenger cars. The balance sheet 
shows $36,072 of cash on hand, and the 
testimony is that at the present time 
the amount of cash is about, $45,000. 
Accrued depreciation on road and equip- 
ment is shown as $56,846, 

The deficit in 1928 is attributed to the! 
expenditure in that year of $47,753 for 
power, as compared with an average oi 
$10,059 a year for the four other years. | 
The unprecedented flood during the lai- | 
ter part of 1927 damaged the power 
plant leased by the Springfield Ter- 
minal, and under the terms of the lease 
it Was required to make the necessary 
repairs. The rental paid for the power | 
plant is approximately $4,060 a year.| 
The rental for the Springfield Electric | 
Railway, of New Hampshire, is $1 a} 
year, 


| 
| 

In 1929 expenditures for maintenance 
of way and structures amounted to $37,-| 
840 as compared with an average of; 
$22,295 for the four other years. MThis| 
unusual charge was due to the fact that 
a highway along which the line operates | 
between Charlestown and Springfield | 
was reconstructed and the grades and} 
curves changed, necessitating similar 
changes by the Springfield Terminai. | 
The testimony is that since acquisition | 
of the line by the Springfield Terminal 
all ties have been renewed and improve- | 
ments have been made in the track and 
overhead lines. 


Terms of Agreement 


To Purchase Stock 

Future normal maintenance should 
not exceed $10,000 to $12,000 a year. 
|The net revenue from auxiliary opera- 


|tions reflects the revenue received from| payment of the motor vehicle tax, but)further measure toward reducing the 


bridge tolls after paying charges and| 
|other expenses incident to the mainte-| 
nance and operation of the toll bridge. 

Under date of Dec. 30, 1929, the Barre| 
& Chelsea Railroad Company, a subsidi-| 
ary of the applicant, entered into an; 
jagreement with Edward S. French and\ 
{Charles G. Staples for the purchase of | 
1,000 shares of the preferred stock of | 
the Springfield Terminal at $50 a share, | 
and 1,000 shares of the common stock | 
at $180 a share. The agreement pro- 
vides that the stock certificates, indorsed 
in blank, shall be deposited with the Peo- 
ples National Bank, of Barre, Vt., under 
an agreement satisfactory to the carrier, 
and that the bank shall hold the cer- 
tificates pending payment therefor. 

Upon payment being made the cer- 
tificates shall be delivered to the carrier, | 
or upon its order, or if payment is not} 
made on or before Jan. 1, 1931, then | 
the certificates shall be returned to| 
French and Staples. An appropriate 
}agreement also was entered into between 
French and Staples, on the one hand,} 
and the bank on the other, which agree- 
ment was approved by the Barre & Chel- 
sea, 

That company also has executed an 
agreement which recites that in the event 
of approval of the present application 
by us it will assign to the applicant 
all its rights of whatever nature to pur- | 
chase said stock, and the applicant agrees 
to purchase it under the terms of the 
contract of Dec. 30, 1929, mentioned 
above. The consummation of the proposed 
plan would leave, 650 shares of preferred | 
}stock outstanding in the hands of the 
| public. 
| The applicant’s -vvice president in| 
charge of finance and accounting testi- | 
fied that he had made an examination 
of the property and accounts of the 
Springfield Terminal with a view to de- 
termining a fair price for the two classes 
of stock. His testimony shows that the 





roadway, track, and equipment appear to! 
be in first-class condition, with the ex-| 
ception of the toll bridge, and_ that 
during the period 1921-1929 the gross 
revenues, incJuding revenue from the toll | 
bridge, had increased approximately 126 
per cent while expenses increased only 
91 per cent. After allowing $5,775 for| 
dividends on the preferred stock in 1929, 
there remained for dividends on the com- ; 
mon stock approximately $30,500, or | 
more than $30 a share. 

| Had it not been for the extraordinary | 
|expenditures due to the flood, the amount 
‘available for dividends on the common) 
stock in 1928 would have been approxi- 
;mately $34,000. The toll bridge and the 
|line in New Hampshire are carried on| 
the books in the sum of $77,840, while 
the same properties are assessed for 
tax purposes at $150,000, which is be- 
lieved to be nearer the proper value, 


| Saving of $8,000 


In Salaries Yearly 

| A saving br approximately $8,500 a 
year could be effected by elimination of 
salaries of the president and treasurer 
of the Springfield Terminal. Further 
savings could be effected by the use of 
the applicant’s technical experts when 
necessary instead of engaging the serv- 
1ices of such experts when needed, as is 





That Carried in May 


Postmaster General Announces Comparative Figures for 


System of Postal Airways 


‘tal poundage for June was 680,660 com- 
| pared with 599,494 pounds for the same 
month in 1929, Preliminary figures 
showing the mail carried over 25 routes | 
May and June, 1930, follow. 
April May June 
10,425 
5,183 
87,634 
70,480 | 
24,017 | 
22,091 
20,635 


Mileage 
192 


1,963 
16,547 
15,828 


16,686 


4005 14,741 


| both companies, with 
| utilizing the facilities of both in relation 





au 
768 


449 


3.060 
12,667 


16,185 


4,947 
12,197 
18,601 
671,391 687,053 
226 pounds for June, 


Postal Service 


Auto Tags Must 


If Prison Made 


Minnesota Law Bihar pected 
After Low Bid Is Received 
For Work From Indiana 
Institution 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, July 11. 

If the State of Minnesota were to ac- 
cept the bid of the Indiana State prison, 
the lowest of all bids received for the 
manufacture and delivery of automobile 
license plates, it would be necessary that 
such plates be labeled “prison made,” 
according to an opinion by a deputy at- 
torney general of Minnesota, James E. 
Markhan, to the commission of adminis- 
tration and finance, 

“It appears,” said the opinion, “that 
recently the commission published an ad- 
vertisement inviting proposals for the, 
furnishing to the State of motor vehicle | 
number plates for use in the year 1931, 
deliveries to be made at the capitol | 
building in St. Paul in installments as 
required by specifications. 

“The Indiana State prison recently ac- ; 
quired facilities for the manufacture! 
within the prison of this class of plates | 
and in response to your advertisement | 
has submitted a proposal for the manu- 
facture and delivery of the required | 
plates at a price per pair lower than! 
that of other bidders, | 

“You ask whether if you make a con-| 
tract for the manufacture and delivery | 
of these plates they must be branded, | 





|labeled or marked ‘prison made,’ in ac- | service. 


cordance with the requirements of the 
act the title of which is quoted above. | 
New Bids to be Asked | 

“In this connection you suggest that the 

plates are not sold to ear owners upon | 


in effect 
requ 


f constitute a receipt which is 
ired to be displayed upon the vehicle, | 


|and hence that the plates are not ‘ex- nishing 


posed for sale’ within the State within 
the meaning of the statute referred to.| 

“TI think they are exposed for sale when | 
they are delivered to the State. How-| 
ever this may be, there are certain of | 
these plates that are not issued by the 
registrar upon payment of the tax. The 
duplicate plates are actually sold to users 
to replace the original plates issued when 
lost or no longer suitable for use. The| 
plates issued to owners who are exempt; 
from payment of the tax in fact are 
sold at a specified price per pair.” 

The opinion then discusses the pro- 
visions of the statute relating to the mak- 
ing of a contract for the plates, and 
concludes that the procedure followed, 
was not proper, | 

Upon receipt of the opinion the State} 
purchasing commissioner, H. W, Austin, 
announced that he would return all bids | 
and that Secretary of State Mike Holm 
will advertise for new bids. 


Mail Time to Canal | 


Zone Again Reduced 


Two New Records Set by Planes | 
Flying From New York | 


The Canal Zone and the United States 
have been brought closer together than| 
ever before by the establishment of two! 
new records for mail transportation be- | 
tween Cristobal and New York City, it 
was stated orally July 11, by the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving | 


| Glover, and a trip which required months | 
| for sailing vessels h 


as been completed in! 
a day and a half, | 

Services of the Pan American Airways | 
and Eastern Air Transport, Inc., were 
combined for the new record flight, and 
the consignment of regular mail was! 
transported over the total distance—j 
slightly more than 2,800 miles—in 31 
hours and 48 minutes total elapsed time. 
Mr. Glover said that this is the fastest 
trip ever made on the United States- 
Central American route. 

The second record was set when the| 
trip from Cristobal to Miami was com- 
pleted in a single day. Following the 
regular schedule, with the exception of 
the overnight stop in Nicaragua, the 
Pan American ship halted only for a 
refueling stop instead of the overnight 
rest. Reaching Miami, the mail was! 
placed aboard the Eastern Air Trans- 
port plane and transported in the regular 
manner over the Miami-Atlanta-New 


| York route. 


A = — 


|now done by the Springfield Terminal. | 


The line would continue to be operated 
as a separate property, and by electricity. 
Both classes of stock have been acquired 
by French and Staples from the stock- 
holders at the prices proposed to be paid 
by the applicant. French has been and 
is president of the Springfield Terminal, ' 
and became president of the applicant on 
Apr. 9, 1930. 

Springfield is a town of about 7,000 | 
population, and is served solely by the | 
Springfield Terminal. The principal in- | 
dustries are the manufacture of gear-| 
cutting machinery, lathes, textile ma- | 
chinery, shoe last machinery, and cast- 
ings. There are also a plant for rework- 
ing wool, a lime producing plant, and a 
building material company. The average 
number of employes of each of the vari- 
ous industries ranges from 25 to 800, 

The testimony on behalf of the busi- 
ness interests of Sprinfield, and of its 
chamber of commerce, to the effect 
that the acquisition of control sought 
herein would be welcomed by them and 


Is 


that all concerned would be benefited by | 
|having the Springfield Terminal under 


the control of a trunk line carrier. 
The record shows that the proposed 


jacquisition of control will result in im- 


provement of service to the public 
through the coordination that will result 
by reason of a single management of 
direct means of 


to each other, 

There is a certain amount of traffic 
which is susceptible to trucking compe- 
tition between Springfield, on the one 
hand, and Chester and Gassets, points 


on the Rutland Railroad about 7 or 8& 


miles west of Springfield, on the other. 


| found 


| Milwaukee, 


1837. 
In 1857, the Senate requested the Post- 
master General to state in his next re- 
port the number of dead letters received 
during the fiscal year, and what further | 
legislation was necessary to reduce the 
number of such letters and to provide for 
their return to senders. For that year | 
receipt® were estimated to be 2,500,000 
undeliverable letters and parcels. 

For the purpose of promoting efficiency | 
of employes, Congress provided, on Feb. | 
27, 1861, that all money found in unde- | 
liverable letters should be used for that 
purpose. 


employes was increased to nine. The re- 


f 
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Trade Practices 


Total of 23,562,442 Articles 
To Buy Stock of Electric Line| Be So Labeled | Sent Dead Letter Office in 1929| Gives Data on 


Number Decreased From 26,110,485 for Previous Fiscal Cement Products 


Year, Postal Department States; Improper 
Addressing Blamed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
380,000 letters in 1830, and 900,000 in{ 


of merchandise, $79,965.37 was femoved 
from letters and found loose in the mails, 
$8,109.29 was received for postage, and 
$80,034.06 was collected in 3-cent fees 


for letters returned. 


Procedure Outlined 


|For Handling Mail 


When undeliverable letters are received 


jat the Dead Letter Office they are opened 


and those which are found to contain 
nothing of value or no information io 
allow return to the sender are at once 
destroyed. Those containing matter of 
obvious value other than correspondence 


held one year awaiting claim by owner 


port of 1862 states that letters containing | Defore final disposition. 


postage stamps or articles of less value | 


When this time has expired, the con- 


Census Bureau 


Manufacturing of Blocks, 
Tiling, Vaults and Other 


Articles Concentrated in 
606 Counties 


The entire concrete-products industry 
;of the United States is located in a 
small group of counties, the location of 
; Which should be of interest to all those 
who sell to this industry, the chief of the 
industrial goods section of the census of 
| distribution, Edward R. Dewey, stated 
orally July 11. There are 2,344 estab- 
lishmenits in the United States classified 
as manufacturers of concrete produgts. 
who do an annual business in excess 


Under this act the number of | 2¥e_ recorded, and if undeliverable, are | $5,000 and almost half of these are lo- 


cated in 53 of the 3,075 counties, he said. 
This information, along with all other 
| factual data concerning this industry is 


than $1, which could not be returned to| tents are treated as property of the| being gathered in the current census, Mr. 


senders, were destroyed. 


Authorized Return 


| Government. 


Letters which contain 
name and address of writers are returned 
to them at once in official envelopes 


Of Dead Letters | which provide for the collection of the 


In that year Congress authorized the 
Department to return all dead letters, 
except those containing circulars or other 
worthless matter, provided the receipts 
should furnish sufficient revenue to pay 
clerks employed for that purpose. <A 
charge of 3 cents was made for the re- 
turn of each single rate letter, and 6 
cents for letters containing valuable ar- 
ticles. At that time, revenues amounted | 
in one year to $46,645.92, which was 
about $26,000 more than the cost of the 

Owing to the large amount of money 
found in unclaimed letters, a money or 
der system was established in 1864 to 
provide an economical and safe method 
of transmitting funds by mail. As a 


steadily ‘increasing volume of dead let- 
ters, the Government in 1865 began fur- 
stamped envelopes imprinted 
with the address of the sender and re-| 
uest for return. 

Notwithstanding the charge for re-| 
turning letters through the Dead Letter 
Office, and action of the Department in 
providing these envelopes, receipts of un- 
deliverable letters continued to increase, 
the records showing receipts from 1860 
to 1869 to have aggregated 24,702,644. 

In 1861 the fee of 3 cents. charged 
for returning undeliverable — letters 
through the Dead Letter Office was dis- 
continued, but an act of Congress passed 
in 1920 reauthorized it. Fees during the 
last five years have amounted to approxi- 
mately $90,000 per year. 

Continued increase in the volume of 
undeliverable mail incident to the great 
increase in mail handled by postal serv- 
ice made necessary a_ decentralization | 
of work, and in 1917 dead letter branches | 
were established in New York, Chicago, | 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
San Juan, Porto Rico, for fihal disposi- 
tion of undeliverable first class mail. 


Branches Established 
For Parcel Post 


Dead letter parcel post branches were 
established at offices at Atlanta, Ga., 
Boston, Mass., Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Fort Worth, Tex., New Orleans, 


|La., New York, N. Y., Omaha, Nebr., St. 


Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. In 
July, 1924, post offices at Honolulu and 
San Juan were designated as dead par- 
cel post branches for Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, respectively. 

How the great volume of undeliverable 
mail is handled, is shown in the Postmas- 
ter General’s annual report for the past 
fiscal year. Undeliverable letters re- 
ceived and disposed of totaled 23,079,619, 
a decrease of 569,425 from the preceding 
year. Of these, 3,800,654 were delivered, | 


19,125,066 were destroyed because they | 


jis held 60 days. 
| time 


| Post 


3-cent fee upon delivery. 

Undeliverable parcel post packages are 
examined immediately after receipt, and 
a record is made of contents, and of 
names and addresses of addressors and 
addressees. In each case a notice is at 
once forwarded to the sender, if known, 
advising him that the parcel is held, and 
informing him of the amount of 


| age necessary for its return. 


Insured parcel post matter is held for 


}a period of six months awaiting reclama- 


tion, while that received in ordinary mails 
At the expiration of 
allowed for reclamation, parcel 
sales are held periodically at each dead 
parcel post branch from two to six times 
each year, depending upon the amount 
of unclaimed mail on hand. 

The proceeds of these sales, together 
with ‘all other revenues derived from dis- 
position of dead mail matter, are turned 
in to the Treasury and accounted for as 
part of the postal revenues. 

The following table shows receipts of 


| dead letters and dead parcels in the divi- 


sion of Dead Letters and Dead Parcel 
for the last 10 vears. 


Letters 
22,982,605 


Parcels 
653,106 
730,956 
37,959 
a 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 


16,586 
19,258,548 
21,618,168 
21,33 
24,056,92 
25,854,845 
25,649,044 
23,079,619 


Study of Bus and Truck 
Situation Begun by I. C. C. 


Investigation into the entire motor bus 
and truck situation throughout the coun- 


try, inaugurated by the Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission last May in Docket 
No. 23400, “Coordination of Motor 
Transportation,” was officially commenced 
July 11 when the Commission dispatched 
printed questionnaires to all the rail- 
roads in the United States. 

The questionnaires are to be filled out 
under oath and returned to the Commis- 
sion not later than Aug. 15, 1930. 
Commission’s order follows in full text: 

No. 253400—Coordination of Motor 
Transportation, 
dination of transportation of passengers 
and property in commerce by motor ve- 
hicl@ on the public highways by or in 
connection or in competition with com- 
mon carriers by rail, water, or rail and 
water, subject to the interstate commerce 
act, being under consideration: 

It is ordered, that each of the respon- 
dents herein, being all common carriers 
by rail, water, or rail and water, sub- 


contained nothing of intrinsic value, nor | Ject to the interstate commerce act, be, 


sufficient information to enable return to 
senders, 67,569 letters containing valu- 
ables were filed awaiting claim by own- 
ers, and the balance, amounting to 86,- 
330, were under treatment. 

A total of 482,823 unclaimed parcels 
were handled, of which 109,734 were de- 
livered, 108,220 were destroyed because 
they were of litle value or were danger- 
ous to other mail matter, and 269,869 
were filed to be finally disposed of at 
public auction. 

Total revenue derived during the fis- 
cal year 1929 from dead mail matter of 
all classes amounted to $249,485.61, of 
which $81,376.89 was received from sale 


and it is hereby, required to furnish to 
this Commission upon oath the informa- 
tion called for in the attached question- 


|naire, which is hereby referred to and 


made a part hereof, not later than Aug. 
15, 1930; 

It is further ordered, that a copy of 
this order with the attached question- 
naire be served upon each such respon- 
dent; and that a copy of the same be 
mailed to the governor and to the State 


regulatory body of each of the States; : 


and that notice of this order be given 
to the, general public by posting a copy 
of thetorder in the office of the secretary 
of the Commission at Washington, D. C. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 11 made public rate decisions 


| Which are summarized as follows: | 


No. 22947.—Cleveland Wire Spring Co. v.! 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad et al. | 
Decided June 27, 1930. 


27, 
Less-than-carload rates on iron and steel 


factory bins, not in boxes or crates, from} 


Cleveland, Ohio, to destinations in Towa, 
Missouri, Colorado, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co, *v. 


Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Decided June | 


28, 1930. 

Rates on rough bending oak (hoop plank) 
in carloads, from Bourbon and Columbia 
City, Ind., to Delphos, Ohio, found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise uplawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed, 

No, 22312.--Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
et al. v. Erie Railroad Co, et al. Decided 
June 28, 1930, 

Shipments of two carloads of cattle, other 
than ordinary livestock, from Ashville, Ohio, 
to Chicago, Ill, for exhibition purposes 
undercharged. Allegation of unrea- 
sonableness barred from 
the statute. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 22915.—Northrup King Co. v. 

Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

Decided June 28, 1930, 

Rate on nitrogen seed and soil inoculat- 
ing compound, in less than carloads, from 

Wis., to Minneapolis, Minn., 
contravention of the~ long-and- 
provision of seetion 4 and un- 

Reparation awarded. 

Case Manufacturing Co. v. New 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Decided June 28, 1930, 


Railroad. 


found in 
short-haul 
reasonable, 
No, 22193. 
York, 
etval, 





A common control of the two com- 
panies should make possible a more com- 
plete cooperation in their effort to hold 
this traffic to the rails of the Springfield 
Terminal, The applicant further shows 
that the anticipated cooperation and co- 
ordination will result in giving to it a 
longer haul on traffic on which it now 
receives a short haul, 


consideration by | 


Chicago, | 


! 


Rates charged on building paper, in car- | 


loads, from Unionville, Conn., to New Bed- 

ford, and Boston, Mass., and piers 37 and 

40, New York, N. Y., found not unreason- 

able. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 97.--Bridgeman Russell Co, 
American Railway Express Co. et al. 
cided June 27, 1930, 

@ Second-class express rates charged on 

numerous shipments of cream in 5, 8, and 


v, 
De. 


| burg, Va., found unreasonable, 


Nebraska to Sioux Falls, S. 
unreasonable. Reparation 


Kansas and 
Dak., found 
awarded. 

No. 21991.—Shores Mueller Co. v. 
Rock Island & Pacific 
Decided June 25, 1930. 
Rate charged on one carload of mineral 

mixture for livestock feeding from Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa, t6 Houston, Tex., found ap- 

plicable but unreasonable. Reparation 

awarded. 

No, 22685.— National Association of Chew- 
ing Gum Manufacturers and Allied Trades 
v. Railway Express . Inc., et al. 
Decided June 28, 1930, 

First-class rating on chewing gum by 
express found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful, Complaint dismissed, 

No. 21788.— Arthur Bernier, doing business 
as KE, Burnier & Son et al. v. Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois tailway et al, De- 
cided June 25, 1930, ‘ 
Rates on onions, in carloads, from Men- 

dota, Dodge Center, Albert Lea, Lyle and 

Hollandale, Minn,., and Osage and St. Ans- 

gar. Iowa, to New Orleans, La., found not 

unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22643.—Edward Widmayer v. 
tic Coast -Line Railroad et 
cided June 28, 1930, 

Rate and refrigeration charge on a car- 
load of bheans, from Manning, S. C.. to 
Washington, D. C., found not to have been 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 21624.—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. v. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
et al. Decided: June 28, 1930, 
tates on strawboard, chipboard, and kin- 

dred products, in carloads, from and to 
points in central territory and from points 
in that territory to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England territories found 
not unreasonable, Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22497.—Williamsburg Holding Corpora- 
tion et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
et al. Decided June 28, 1930, 

Rates on dormant boxwood, in carloads, 
from specified points in South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Georgia to Williams- 
Reasonable 
basis of rates prescribed for the future 
and reparation awarded. 


Chicago, 
Railroad et al. 


Atlan- 
al. De- 


10 gallon cans, from certain points in/ No. 20918 and Related Cases.—Westing- 


post- | 


The | 


The matter of the coor- | 


| Dewey pointed out, and should be of aid 
| to those selling to this industry for the 
reason that it shows that there are al- 
most 2,500 counties in the United States 
‘that have no such industry, and conse- 
quently there is no use looking there for 
| business, by advertisement or otherwise. 

It should be of interest to those already 
in the business, who wish to establish 
| branches in the best locations, and algo 
| to those who contemplate entering 
business and wish a field that is not 
| over-croweded, he said. 

The industry is concentrated in a few 
counties to a large degree, it was shown, 
but the remainder of the industry is 
{stretched throughout the Nation, only 
three States not having such an indus- 
try. The entire industry of 2,344 estab- 
lishments are located in 606 counties, 
| the largest of which is Cook County, IIl., 
| which had, at the time the survey was 
; made, 61 such establishments. 


The census classification, ~ “concrete 
| products,” covers building blocks, build- 
ing trimmings, cement roofing tile, and 
‘other articles such as burial vaults, 
manufactured from a combination of 
| stone or gravel and sand, with cement, 
'Mr. Dewey explained. 

No information in regard to the size 
of the concrete-products industry, by 
counties or industrial areas, has ever 
been published by the Bureau of the 
| Census, it was said, but much data on 
this industry as a whole can be ae 
by writing to the Bureau. At the same 
of the counties containing 
industry cen be procured, 
while the following is a list of those 
counties containing 10 or more estab- 
lishments: 
| California: 
| Alameda 

Los Angeles 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 
Connecticut: 

Fairfield 
Florida: 

Duval 
Illinois: 

Cook 
| Winnebago 
Indiana: 

Lake 
| Marion 
| Maryland: 
| Baltimore 
| Baltimore City 
Massachusetts: 

{ nssex 

Middlesex 

Suffolk 
Michigan: 

Genesee 

went ..<. 

Oakland . 

Wayne 
Minnesota: 

MOUDROUN .0ccscsusddeaaubesneeene 

St. Louis 
New Jersey: 
| Bergen 

Camden 
| Essex 


a list 
this entire 


time 


| Hudson 
| Middlesex 
| Union 
New York: 
| Bronx 
| Pn: caswses 
Kings 
Monroe 
Nassau 
Onondaga 
Queens 
| Suffolk 
Westchester 
Ohio: 
Cuyahoga 
Franklin ...ccccccccccceM@occecccce 
| Hamilton ... 
Lucas 
Summit 0 coccecccccccccceececees 
Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny 
Beaver 
Delaware 
Lancaster ..cccccccsscce 
Montgomery eeccocccccccecccccccece 
Philadelphia 
York 
Rhode Island: 
Providence 
Texas: 
Bexar ..cccoccccccccccceccceccoese 
TORS a6: 0s 
Harris 
Washington: 
King 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee ...ccccccccccccccccseses 


Seem sewers neeraseseeeee 


Cece eeresesescccsesdes 


Beer eeeeecersaeseseseees 


tur 


ay 


i nD 


~ 


Pe eeeeerereeeseseeseee 


se eeeereseeseeesereeece 


Peres eeeseseseesserese 


seco ecerer sense eseseseses® 


Ra eehaaesannaananaemmeemnnea 
44 


vevees HO00L 


| Total, 53 counties 


Illinois Cities and Villages 
May Use Local Natural G&s 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 11. 

The use of locally produced natural 
gas to serve 11 cities and villages in 
west central Illinois is proposed in an 
application filed with the commerce com- 
mission by the Natural Gas Utility Co. 
of Illinois, 

The application states that the com- 
pany “desires to construct and operate 
a system of pipe lines for the distribu- 
tion of natural gas from gas wells in 
'the vicinity of Alexander and Franklin, 
in Morgan County, and other places, to 
and into the cities and villages of Alex- 
ander, Island Grove, New Berlin, Frank- 
lin, Woodson, Waverly Winchester, Man- 
chester, Murrayville, Roodhouse and 
White Hall, in the ccunties of Morgan, 
Scott and Greene, and intervening com- 
munities, and desires further to transact 
a general business of rendering natural 
gas service in the cities and villages 
above named and vicinity thereof.” 


house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

1930, 

1, Rates on rought iron or steel castings, 
in carloads, from Cleveland, Ohio, to East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., found to have been unrea- 
sonable prior to Novy. 1, 1924. 

2. Rates on sheet iron and sheet steel, 
in carloads, from Zanesville, Ohio, to East 


Pittsburgh, Bessemer, Mifflin Junction A 


v. 
Decided June 25, 


Oak Hill, Pa., found to have been un 
sonable, Reparation awarded. 


| 
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Current Resale 


California Denies Sfate Denied Access to Data 
Of Utility Holding Companies 


Resale of Power Right of Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire to 


Cities’ Plan tor’ 





Railroad Commission Re- 
fuses to Order Two Utili- 
ties to Supply Electricity 
To Three Towns to Sell 





State of California: 
Sacramento, July 11. 

The State railroad commission, in a 
divided opinion, 3 to 2, has refused to or- 
der the Great Western Power Co., and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., to supply 
electrical energy to the cities of Fair- 
field, Mountain View and Stockton for 
purposes of resale over municipally 
owned distributing systems in competi- 
@iion with the companies furnishing the 
power. 

The case is discussed in a statement 
issued by the commission, which follows 
in full text: 

After extended hearings before Com- 
missioner Thomas S. Louttit, the rail- 
road commission, in a divided opinion, 
Commissioners Clyde L. Seavey and Wil- 
liam J. Carr dissenting, dismissed the 
complaints -of the City of Fairfield 
against Great Western Power Co., of 
California, City of Mountain View and 
the City of Stockton against Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, in which those 
municipalities sought an order of the 


 yailroad commission directing defendant 


power companies to supply them with 
electric energy for purposes of resaie 
over municipally owned distributing sys- 
tems in competition with the companies 
furnishing the power. The commission 
was also asked by the cities to fix the 
rates to be paid by the cities for such 
energy. . 
Majority Opinion cited 

Commissioners Louttit, Decoto 
Whitsell in the majority opinion 
that: 

“A careful review of all the facts and 
circumstances * * * cited by complain- 
ants fails to establish the claim that 
either of the defendant utilities has dedi- 
cated its facilities to the use of systems 
operating in competition with ” 

In regard to the contention of com- 
plainants that power schedule No. P-6 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Co, is in it- 
self a dedication of its facilities to the 
service of competitors, the opinion points 
out that this schedule was filed in con- 
formity with an order of the commis- 
sion, effective Apr. 15, 1924. This pro- 
vides for resale power service “applica- 
ble to electric service to other electric 
utilities and to municipalities for dis- 
tribution and resale. Service to be sup- 
plied at standard voltages of 2,200 volts 
or over. Territory: entire territory 
served.” . The majority mem- 
bers expressed the opinion that they do 
not believe the mere filing of this sched- 
ule, particularly when coupled with the 
refusal of the companies to serve com- 
petitors thereunder, constitutes a dedi- 
cation of their facilities to the service 
of competitors. ; 

None of the complainant cities are 
now prepared to receive power for resale 
purposes, nor have they any existing 
facilities for the distribution of energy, 
the majority opinion points out. It is 
held that none of the complainants have 
sustained their claim to the service of 
energy for the purpose of resale in com- 
petition with the power companies. _ 

Commissioner Seavey, in his dissenting 
opinion, held that a municipality has the 
legal right, even though it has granted 
franchises to private utilities, to supply 
its municipal needs and also to supply 
and sell to its inhabitants light, heat 
and power. When a utility procures a 
franchise from a city and thereby dedi- 
cates its property to serve that city, it 
does so with the full knowledge that the 
city has the power and the right to con- 
demn, or to build, a parallel system and 
to compete with the company. 

City May Compete 

He held that the procuring of a fran- 
chise in a city, without reservation, ap- 
pears to be a clear dedication of service 
to the city as a competitor. The city 
may, or may not, elect to compete, ne 
pointed out, but that is the chance which 
the utility takes. It is one of the hazard 
of the business, in. his opinion. He 
stressed that in the cases at issue the 
utilities had so dedicated their prop- 
erties. He held that the companies 
should be directed to serve the munici- 
palities. 

Commissioner Carr, in a separate dis- 
senting opinion, also held that the com- 
panies should be directed to serve the 
complaining cities. He pointed out that 
the evidence taken at the hearings show 
that in at least two places power was 
sold to municipalities which were com- 
petitors of the vendor. While the com- 
petition may not have been extensive 
or bitter, both the utility and the cities 
were serving identical territory. 

He denied that the ordering of the 
companies to serve the cities as competi 
tors involves the taking of their prop- 
erty. justifiable cniv as an exercise of the 
right of eminent domain. He held that 
the utilities are engaged in selling a 
commodity, the price of which is sub- 
ject to regulatiog and control by public 
authority. The price, terms and condi- 


and 
heid 








tions of sale are matters of regulation, 
falling within the powers of the com- 
mission, he held. 

He held there is no ground for de- 


nying an order requiring the Companies 
to serve a municipal corporatton exer- 
cising a right extended to it for many 
years by constitution and statute, and 
desires service from a utility occupying 
its streets under franchise. 





Law on Reckless Driving 
Again Called Invalidated 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 11. 

The Criminal Court of Appeals of Okla- 
homa has upheld the decision of the court 
of common pleas at Tulsa that the pro- 
vision in the State law against reckless 
driving was invalidated by an act of The 
1929 legislature. 

The decision was given in the State’s 
appeal in the case of Roy Horner, Tulsa, 
charged with reckless driving. The Tulsa 
court had dismissed the charge. 

The criminal court of appeals affirmed 
the ruling that the session law provi- 
sion passed in 1923 as applicable to id 

ro- 


ing on highways was voided by the 
visions of the bill passed in 1929 raising 
the speed limit on State highways frém 
35 to 45 miles an homr. 

Lew Wentz, chairman of the State 
highway commission, has announced that 
the attorney general’s office will be asked 
to draft bills covering complete regula- 
tion of traffic on the State highways to 
« \w submitted to the next legislature in 
a 1931. 





| sion, 





Suspend Sale of Gas and Electric 


Bonds 


Questioned in Another Suit 





Concord, N. H., July 11.—A_ prelim- the financial condition of the association.” 


inary injunction was issued July 11 by a 
three-judge statutory court against the 
New Hampshire public service commis- 
restraining the commission from 
requiring certain information from the 
New England Gas & Electrie Associa- 
tion and the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company. The commission, however, 
was empowered to obtain information 
from the New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Company and the Derry Electric Com- 
pany, both of which operate within the 
State. 

The commission contended that the 
two last named utilities are affiliated 
with the others and that the operations 
of the holding companies are reflected 
in the rates of the New Hampshire com- 
panies. 

The investigation of the local utilities 
will continue, it was stated orally by the 
chairman of the commission, Mayland RB. 
Morse, who added that “at some time 
the commission will apply for dissolutio: 
of the temporary injunction and in doing 


so will presumably submit additional 
evidence, some of which it may secure 
front its investigation of the two New 


Hampshire companies.” 

The opinion of the court said that “a 
preliminary injunction will hold the 
matter in abeyance until the important 
question of jurisdiction can be properly 
determined after a full hearing and con- 
sideration of the facts.” 

The court was composed of Judges 
George F. Morris, George H. Bingham 
and James M. Morton. 


Concord, N. H., July 11.—The legal 
right of the insurance commissioner of 
New Hampshire to suspend, allegedly 
without notice or hearing, for sale within 
the State of New Hampshire the $20,- 
000,000 bond issue of the New England 


Gas and Electric Assdciation is involve& 


in a proceeding pending in the District 


Court for the District of New Hamp- 
shire, in which the defendant commis- 


sioner, John FE. Sullivan, has just filed 
his answer to a bill for injunction filed 
by trustees of the complainant 
ciation. 
At the 


pending in 


asso- 


action 
involves 


time a 
district 


same 


the 


separate 
court 


the right of the public service commis- | 


sion to require the Associated Gas & 
tlectric Co. to submit to the jurisdiction 
the commission. 

The bill filed on behalf of the New 
England Gas and Electric Association as- 
that as investments the bonds in 
question “are sound, safe, and of high 
quality and their value has been every- 
where recognized bv bankers and _in- 
vestors,” and that their sale, not only 
in New Hampshire but elsewhere, has 
been affected to a material extent by 
the “capricious” action of the insurance 
commissioner. 

Mr. Sullivan in his answer declares 
that if there is anv doubt about the 
validity of the bonds or their financial! 
security as an investment, “such doupt 
arises out of the bonds themselves ana 
the business and set-up of said asso- 
ciation, and not out of any order of the 
defendant as commissioner.” 


History of Controversy 


Related in Bill for Writ 


of 


serts 


The bill for injunction was filed by 
Harding U. Greene, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Samuel H. Cheney, of Barnstable, 





; 
Mass., and Warren Partridge, of Orange, 
N. J., representing themselevs to be 
trustees under a declaration of trust 
“creating a voluntary association callea 
the New England Gas and Electric As- 
sociation,” having its principal place oi 
business in Cambridge and formed “for 
the purpose of holding certain securities 
of companies operating gas and electric 
properties within the New England 
States and the maritime provinces in the 
Dominion of Canada.” 
May 1, 1930,” the bili 
says, “the plaintiffs proposed to issue 
and offered for sale an issue of 5 per 
cent convertible gold debenture bonds oi 


“Under date of 


the association due in 1950 in the sum 
of $20,000,000, the proceeds from the 
sale of these bonds to be used for the 


payment of indebtedness incurred by the 
association for construction, for the ac- 
quisition of properties. and for other 
purposes of the association. 

“The defendant. acting as insurance 
commissioner, without notice and with- 
out hearing and apparently purporting 
to act under the authority conferred upon 
him by chapter 284 of the public laws 
(1926) of New Hampshire, more par- 
ticularly section 27 thereof, directed to 
Harris, Forbes & Compaay, Ince., (a 
corporation dealing in securities duly 
registered as a dealer under the laws of 
New Hampshire and engaged in the sale 
of securities in that State) a notice * * * 
purporting suspend for sale within 
the State of New Hampshire the above- 
mentioned bonds and further 
that, if any of the foregoing issue had 
been sold or orders received for deljvery, 
such sales or agreements should imme- 
diately be canceled and a refund made 
any purchaser residing within the 
State of New Hampshire, such direction 
purporting to be applicable to any such 


Without 


to 


to 


directing | 


sales or agreements made as | 
well as within the territorial limits of 
said State. 


Information Not Sought, 
Plaintiffs Declare 


The plaintiffs allege that similar no- 
tice was sent to other registered dealers; 
that Harris, Forbes & Company “have 
undertaken to sell a very large number 
of said bonds” and were in fact engaged 
in making such sales both within and 
without the State. 

It is further alleged that prior to the 
issuance of the suspension order Harris, 
Forbes & Company filed with the com- 
missioner a certain circular ‘‘which con- 
tained a full and accurate statement of 
the association’s financial condition and 
of certain other facts relating to the 
association. such statements being in all 
respects adequate to inform a prospee- 
tive purchaser of said bonds with respect 
to their nature and value.” 

The bill asserts that not only the 
plaintiffs but also Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany “were, as the defendant well knew, 
at all times ready and willing to furnish 
to him any further information which 
he might require; that the defendant 
at no time before issuing said notice re- 
quested from Harris, Forbes & Company 
or from plaintiffs any further informa- 
tion as to said bonds, as to the securities 
for the payment of said bonds or as to 


| per 





The commissioner has taken the posi- 
tion that his action is final, the bill as- 
serts, “but at no time has the defendant 
informed the plaintiffs of the nature of 
his objections to said bonds.” 

“The defendant,” the bill declares, 
“could not reasonably and properly have 
been of the opinion that said bonds were 
of such a character that serious finan- 
cial danger to the purchasers in buying 
them would be caused, or that the cir- 
culars and advertisements failed to dis- 
close pertinent facts sufficient to enable 
intending purchasers to form a correct 
judgment of the nature and value of 
said bonds as security and investment.” 


Delay of Order 
Sought During Suit 


Alleging that if the New Hampshire 
statute authorizes the commissioner “to 
forbid the sale of said bonds without 
notice and without hearing and without 
any appeal to a properly constituted 
court of law,” such provisions are uncon- 
stitutional, and the plaintiffs therefore 
pray: ~ 

“1. That the defendant be restrained 
during the pendency of this suit from 
in any way enforcing the above-men- 
tioned order or attempting to enforce 
the same; 

“2. That said order shall be declared 
void and the defendant be permanently 
enjoined from in any way enforcing or 
attempting to enforce the same.” 


Commissioner Sullivan in his answer 
asserts that no question as to the pur- 
poses for which the bonds were to be 


used ever was submitted to him for ap- 
proval, or ever submitted to any other 
public supervisory body in any Staie, 
nor has any information been submitted 
to him or any other department of New 
Hampshire or any other State concerning 
the indebtedness incurred by the asso- 
ciation for construction, acquisition of 
properties or other purposes of the as- 
sociation to be served by the proceeds 
of the bonds. 

After stating that a license has been 
issued to Harris, Forbes & Co. to deal 
in securities, and quoting section 27 of 
chapter 284, the commissioner states: 

“Said Harris. Forbes & Co., Inc., were 
duly notified of the disapproval of said 


bond issue by said insurance commis- 
sioner, and were thereafter given sucn 
hearing as they requested and_ subse- 


quently acquiesced in the decision of said 
commissioner without further protest. 


Commissioner States 
No Controversy Exists 


“No controversy exists hetween 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Inc., and said com- 
missioner, or between any other licensed 





Sala 


dealer and said commissioner with ref- 
erence to the sale of said bonds. 
“The defendant is informed an@® be- 


lieves, and therefore alleges as a fact. 
that said plaintiffs or said association 
sold all of said bonds to said Harris, 
Forbes & Co., Inc., for a price agreed 
upon, and that said association, prior 
to the time of the filing of this com- 
plaint, had received the full amount of 
the agreed price, that at the time 
of the filing of this complaint said asso- 
ciation had no further interest in the 
sale of any of said bonds.” 

Admitting that Harris, Forbes & Co. 
had filed the circulars mentioned in the 
bill, the commissioner denies that it con- 
tained a full and accurate statement of 
the association’s financial condition or 
was inadequate to inform. prospective 
purchasers of the nature and value of 
the bonds, and he further “denies that 
as investments the said bonds are sound, 
safe and of high quality.” 

The commissioner asserts that the cir- 
cular recites “consolidated net earnings 
for interest, depreciation, etc.,” as $5,- 
608,570 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1930, 
“and fails to state or to explain the 
fact that the sworn return of said asso- 
ciation to the Commonwealth of.-Massa- 


so 





chusetts for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1929, recited a gross’ income of only 
2,350,779.” 

The circular, it is alleged “recites a 


reproduction cost of plaintiffs’ properties 
‘as estimated by engineers’ $94,900,- 
000, but fails to explain that such esti- 
mate has been made only by engineers 
specially employed by said association 
and has never been approved by any 
public utility commission or other super- 
visory body in any State where the sub- 
sidiary companies are operating; and 
said circular fails to state that said as- 
sociation paid approximately $65;000,000 
for such interest in said subsidiary com- 
panies as it controls, or that its said 
interest is represented by less’ than 
$18,000,000 of par value of securities 
of such subsidiary companies, or that 
the entire book cost of all the Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire properties 
of its said subsidiaries (which constitute 
the greater part of its holdings) 
amounted to only $45,048,047. 


Financing on Sound 
Basis Is Claimed 


“Said circular fails to disclose that 
said subsidiary companies are not being 
financed upon a sound basis as utilities, 
and as an illustration of such improper 
financing said defendant says that 
whereas this present bond issue has been 
sold by said holding association on a 5 
cent basis, yet said association 
charging its subsidiaries 8 per cent upon 
the open accounts of said subsidiaries 
With said association.” 

It asserted that the circular “fails 
to disclose to prospective purchasers the 
fact that said bonds were disposed of 
by said association of 13 per cent from 
the face value,” and that in the calcu- 
lation of expenses no proper allowance 


is 


is 


was made for the amortization of this 
discount. 

The circular, the commissioner says, 
“asserts that said association ‘is not 
owned or controlled by the Associated 


Gas & Electric Company’ ”; but in so far 
as the plaintiffs were represented before 
the insurance commissioner they refused 
to divulge to the commissioner, “and said 
association has also refused to divulge 
to the public service commission of the 
State of New Hampshire, the names of 
its beneficial stockholders.” 

“The said trustees,” the answer avers, 
“represent an association which, al- 
though it calls itself a holding company, 
nevertheless advertises itself to be a 
public utility, yet refuses to submit its 
affairs to the inspection or regulation 
of the public utility commission of the 
State of New Hampshire. 

“Its dealings with its subsidiaries and 
its relations to the public are such as 





Insurance Heads Fireworks Plant Operated 


Of States Plan for 


Annual Meeting 





|\Commissioners to Hold Two- 
Day Business Session at 
Hartford, Conn., Starting 
September 8 





State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, July 11. 

General plans for the annual meeting 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners to be held at Hart- 
ford starting Sept. 8, 19380, as worked 
out by Col. Howard P. Dunham, presi- 
dent of the convention and insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, call for 
two days of business sessions with a spe- 
cial breakfast, a luncheon and two ban- 
quets, and four days of touring in New 
| England. 

Program arrangements have been 
placed in the hands of a committee of 
officials of Connecticut insurance com- 
panies and organizations, it an- 
nounced. Among those taking an active 
part 
are: 

Presidents R. M. Bissell, Hartford 
Fire Insurance Com any, and associated 
companies; Edward Milligan, Phoenix 
(Fire); Morgan b. Brainard, Aetna 
| Life; L. Edmund Zacher, The Travelers; 
(James Lee Loomis, Connecticut Mutual 
Life; Robert W. Huntington, Connecti- 
cut General Life; Archibald A. Welch, 
Phoenix Mutual Life; Ralph B. Ives, 
Aetna (Fire); F. D. Layton, National 
Fire; Carl F. Sturhahn, Rossia; W. R. 
,C. Corson, Hartford Steam Boiler; Vic- 
tor F. Roth, Security Fire of New Ha- 
ven; Vice Presidents Stillman F. West- 


is 


brook, Aetna Life; A. M. Collens, Phoe- | 


nix Mutual Life; J. M. Laird, Connecti- 
cut General Life; John J. Graham, Hart- 


ford Steam Boiler; W. Perdue Johnson, | 


‘Security Fire; United States Managers 
J. H. Vreeland, Scottish Union and Na- 
tional; Gilbert Kingan, London and Lan- 
cashire; and R. R. Clark, Caledonian; 
Seeretary J. H. McCormick Scottish 
Union and National; H. Pierson Ham- 
mond, life actuary, The Travelers and 
| former actuary of the Connecticut insur- 
ance department; W. F. Lester, New 
| London County Mutual Fire; Christian 
Rebman, Hartford County Mutual Fire; 
James L. Case, of Norwich, representing 
| the Connecticut Association of Insurance 
' Agents; Charles B. Whittelsey, execu- 
tive vice president of the Hartford 
;Chamber of Commerce, and Harry E. 
Hasty, executive vice president of the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 





State Must Ask Dismissal 
Of Utility Body, Court Holds 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, July 11. 
The attorney general of Connecticut 
must file in the superior court a com- 
| plaint to have the members of the public 
utilities commission removed from of- 
fice for “material neglect of duty,” ac- 
cording to a decision of the supreme 


court of errors, upholding a decision by | 


Judge Newell Jennings in the superior 
court in an action brought by Prof. Al]- 
bert Levitt, of Redding, for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the attorney gen- 
eral to act upon a petition signed by 
more than 100 electors. 

The petition seeks the removal of the 
commissioners on account of alleged neg- 
lect of duty in failing to require every 
railroad in the State to remove at least 
one grade crossing each year for every 
50 miles of road operated in the State. 

The attorney general, the supreme 
court of errors said, has no discretion 
to determine whether a probable cause 
for removal exists, but must obey the 
statute which provides for the bring- 
ing by him of an action when the neces- 


sary petition of electors is filed. 


Oil Output in Hobbs Field 
Now 125,000 Barrels Daily 


State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, July 11. 

The new Hobbs field in southeastern 
| New Mexico now has a_ potential pro- 
duction of 125,000 barrels of oil daily, 
according to an oral statement by the 
State land commissioner, A. D. Crile. 
“Reduced to gasoline,” the commis- 
sioner said, “its output would yield 
1,000,000,000 gallons a year, while the 
State consumes annually about 52,000,- 
000 gallons.” . 

Mr. Crile added that the State schools 
for the deaf and dumb and for the blind 
own 280 acres in the section where the 
recent “Tidal” gusher is located in this 
field, and the State penitentiary has 80 
acres. 








North Carolina Proceeds 
Against Unlicensed Agents 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, July 11. 
A number of agents selling insurance 
without meeting the State license re- 
quirements have been discovered in North 
Carolina and are receiving the attention 
of the State -insurance department, ac- 
cording to the State insurance commis- 
sioner, Dan C. Boney. Many of the 


agents represent companies not licensed ; 


in the State or have not themselves ob- 
tained the requisite agents’ licenses, Mr. 
Boney stated. 

A campaign against 
being conducted by E. L. Warren, of the 
,insurance department. He has already 
secured several convictions on charges of 
selling insurance without 
other cases are pending. 


such agents is 





Hlinois Lists Operating 
Cost of Insurance Division 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 11. 

The expenses of operating the State 
division of insurance in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 amounted to approxi- 
+mately 4 per cent of the collections, ac- 
cording to the State superintendent of 
insurance,,Harry W. Hanson, In the is- 
sue of July 8, this was erroneously stated, 
through typographical error, to be 45 
per cent. 

5, 
of necessity are likely to involve further 
dispute and litigation. 

“The total value of the property or 
the probable income of all the subsidiary 
corporations. of said ‘association are not 
now sufficient, and in the future are 
likely not to be sufficient, to maintain 
the financial structure which said plain- 
tiffs have created through said associa- 
tion.” 


in making plans for the meeting, 


licenses and | 
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17 Years Without a License 





Investigation by New Jersey Authorities Followed Powder. 


Explosion in Home ‘Factory’ at Neptune | 
Which Cost Four Lives 





State of New Jersey: Trenton, July 11. 


Operation of a fireworks manufactur- 
ing plant for 17 years without a permit 
revealed in a report which Deputy 
Commissioner Charles Weeks has sub- 
mitted to the State labor commissioner, 
Charles R. Blunt, following an investiga- 


is 


{tion of an explosion which occurred at 


Neptune July 5. The blast took a toll 


of four lives. 


In submitting that he had been en- 
gaged in the fireworks business for 17 
years, Frank Cimino, the owner of the 


plant destroyed, at first claimed to have 
a permit, said Mr. Weeks, but an exam- 
jination of the records disclosed that the 
plant was not registered. Other viola- 
tions of the law reported were inade- 
quate safeguarding of finished stock and 
failure to enclose the building properly. 


Improper storage of black powder and 
carelessness were advanced by Mr. Weeks 
as the probable cause of the explosion. 
A son and daughter of Mr. Cimino and 
his father, 70 years old, were killed. The 


fourth victim was a baby whose parents— 





Leasing of Blackfeet | Taxation of Cooking 
s Advoeated 


_ Lands | 





Indian Reservation in Mon- 
tana May Be Used for Oil 
And Gas Production 





Recommendation that lands of the 
Blackfeet Indian reservation in Mon- 
tana be leased for oil and gas upon sat- 
isfactory application is made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, in a letter addressed to Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, and made 
public July 11 by Senator Walsh. 


The recommendation provides for leas- | 


ing the reservation at rental of $1 
per acre, a royalty of 12'» per cent 
of the amount or value of all oil or gas 
produced, and at a bonus to be deter- 
mined by bidding at public auction or 
under seal. 


a 


The letter, dated July 10, to Senator 
Walsh and signed by the Secretary fol- 
lows in full text: 

My dear Senator Walsh: We have 


completed an economic review of the oil 
and gas situation in Montana, and I have 
today approved a recommendation of the 
special oil committee of this Department 
to lease the lands on the Blackfeet 
dian reservation for oil and gas upon 
satisfactory application. The following 
is an excerpt from the report approved 
today, which may be of interest to you: 

“Whereas in Wyoming far more gaso- 
line is manufactured from Wyoming oil 
than can be used in that State or even 
in the Rocky Mountain region, in Mon- 
tana the gasoline manufactured from 
Montana oil supplies considerably less 
than half the needs of the State. Mon- 
tana, therefore, constitutes a market 
for, rather than a source of, petroleum 
products. Moreover, the production of 
oil in Montana has decreased from about 
7,500,000 barrels in 1926 to slightly less 
than 4,000,000 barrels in 1929. 

As a result of these several conditions 
the price obtainable for crude oil pro 
duced in Montana fields is appreciably 
greater, and in the Kevin Sunburst Fiela, 
which is nearest to the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation, is 50 per cent greater than the 
market price for oil of the same gravity 
produced in the Salt Creek Field, 
Wyoming. 

While, therefore, a general condition 
of overproduction prevails in the Rocky 
Mountain region as a whole by reason 
of the surplus in Wyoming, the price 
structure for crude oil in Montana is that 
of a region in which the demand is com- 
mensurate with the supply. 

It appears, therefore, that the present 
,;is a reasonably favorable time to obtain 
revenue for the Blackfeet Indians by 
leasing the reservation lands that are 
prospectively valuable for oil or gas. The 
prospect of finding substantial quanti- 
ties of oil or gas on these reservation 
lands is not particularly bright, and it 
would therefore be desirable, if such 
lands are leased, to require an annual 
rental that will provide revenue for the 
Indians regardless of whether oil or gas 
is found. 


It is believed that because of the re- 
stricted local conditions the leasing of 
Blackfeet lands will not serve to ac 
centuate overproduction in the United 
States and will not run counter to the 
general policy of conserving the Na 


| tion’s oil and gas resources. 

In view of all the circumstances we 
recommend that, on satisfactory applica 
tion, lands of the Blackfeet Indian res- 
ervation in Montana be leased for oil and 
gas at a rental of $1 per acre, a royalty 
of 12% per cent of the amount or value 
of all oil or gas produced, and at a bonus 
to be determined by bidding at public 
auction or under seal. 





North Carolina Collections 
From Insurers Increased 

State North Carolina: 

Raleigh, July 11. 
Coltections of the State insurance de- 
partment for the fiscal year just closed 
amounted to $1,886,000, or an increase 
of $115,298 over cd@llections for the fisca: 
year 1928-29, the report of Dan C. Boney, 

State insurance commissioner, shows. 
The tax on gross premium receijts 
showed an increase from $1,359,636 for 
the year 1928-29 to $1,482,549, an in- 
crease of $122,913. License fees ot 
companies increased $7,463, from $64,647 
to $72,110, while fees and licenses foi 
{agents increased $4,559, from $88,252 to 

$92,811. 


of 








IHinois Road Contractors 
Submit $4,100,225 Bids 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 11. 

Bids totaling $4,100,225 for road work 
proposed by the State highway depart- 
ment were received July 10, according to 
a statement issued by the department of 
public works and buildings. 

The director of the department, H. H. 
Cleaveland, told the contractors who ap- 
peared to present bids that the State 
will expect successful bidders to employ 
Illinois citizens for all eommon labor. 
This policy was announced, he said, be- 
cause complaints have reached the de- 
‘partment that certain contractors now 


| Oregon, 


In- 
| 


were visiting the Cimino home. The, 
plant was in the rear of the home. 

“It ir rather difficult to locate manu- 
facturing buildings of this type for the 
reason that they are not manufacturing 
constantly and are closed considerable 
of the time,” said the report, com- 
menting on the fact that the illegal op- 
eration had escaped notice. “Our in-}! 
spectors have had trouble throughout 
the State locating fireworks factories as | ¢ 
the operations are seasonal. 
erally make up the stock gor display pur- 
poses a few days before'the display «nd! 
when they do manufacture it is generally 
accomplished by member. of the family. | 

“It is very unfortunate, continued Mr. 
Weeks, “that Mr. Cimino failed to notify 


| Gov. 
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‘Kansas Executive 
Defends Settling 
Of Rate Cases 





Reed Says Compro- 
mise Will Prove Advan- 
tageous to Policyholders 


Of State 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, July 11. 


In a statement relative to the settle- 


ment of the fire insurance rate litiga- 


tion recently effected between the State 


and stock fire insurance companies doing 


They gen- business in the State, Governor Clyde 
M. Reed describes the compromise agree- 


nent as “an advantageous thing for the 


fire insurance policyholders of Kansas.” 
His statement follows in full text: 


In 1922 the insurance commissioner of 


Kansas issued an order reducing some 


pate department of his occupancy of the Glasses of fire insurance rates. This or- 
premises in question as we would have | ger was the subject of litigation for 
refused permission for him to continue eight years. During that time some 
storing and keeping firework& in the $6,000,000 difference between the rates 
manner he did, which would have Pre-| ordered by the commissioner and the 
vented the loss of his family. Under no} yates collected by the companies ac- 
circumstances can this department con-| cued, Part of this money was in the 
sider the rebuilding 0° continuance of 8lnands of the State and under the di- 
fireworks plant at this location. rection of the Shawnee County District 

* Court. Part of this money was in the 


~ Compounds Ordered 





President Signs Bill Extend- 
ing Law Regulatory of 


Oleomargarine 





The Haugen bill (H. R. 6) applying 
the taxiing and regulatory provisions of 
the oleomargarine law to the manufac- | 


jture and marketing of colored cooking | 


compounds sold as substitutes for butter 
was signed by President Hoover July 10, 
the White House announced July 11. The 


bill was sponsored by Representative 
Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, Ioava, 
chairman of the House Committee on 


Agriculture; Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; the Secretary of 
the Treasury, “Andrew W. Mellon, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde. It is the last public bill of the 
recent session of Congress to be = ap- 


| proved by the President. 


The purpose, according to Secretary 
Hyde, is to add to the definition of oleo 
margarine a new of products 
vegetable compounds which have escaped 
payment of the oleomargarine tax. 

Representative Haugen, in an oral ex- 
planation of his bill, said the compounds 
are made of coconut oil and peanut oil, 
and estimated that if 15 manufacturing 
plants average the same output as two 
of them the total production is about 
36,000,000 pounds a year. He said the 
following legislatures have enacted laws 
practically identical with H. R. 6: Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, New Hampshirg while numer- 
ous other States, he said,"have taken ac- 
tion in one form or another. 

The full text of a report of the Secre 
tary of the Treasury on the subject fol- 
lows: 


class 





Object of Legislation 

The legislation is designed to briflg 
within the taxing and regulatory provi- 
the act mentioned certain sub- 
stances or mixtures now being manufac- 
tured and nlaced on the market as col- 
ored cooking compounds, For many 
years the Treasury Department has held 
that cooking compounds or substitutes 
for lard which are placed on the market 
in good faith as such, and which do not 


sions of 


resemble butter in general characteris- 
tics, are exempt from tax as oleomar- 
garine. It was discovered, however, in 


the administration of the_oleomargarine 
law that certain manufacturers were 
making and selling a product which they 
labeled as a cooking compound but which 
was artificially colored as to resem- 
ble butter and was palatable as to 
be adaptable for use as butter. 
When _ these 

pounds were first 


so 


sO 


colored cooking com- 

brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the exercise of his power 
to decide what compounds shall be taxed 
under the oleomargarine act of 1886, con- 
ferred upon him by section 14 of that 
law he took a lenient attitude and ad 
vised the manufacturers that the product 
would not be held subject to the tax 
so long as they labeled, sold and adver- 
tised the products in good faith as cool 
ing compounds. However, the manufac- 
ture of these products increased, and 
dealers commenced to advertise and sell 
some of them suitable for table use 
and to hold them out to the consuming 





as 


public, in some instances, as being ag 
good as, or even preferable, to butter. 


The commissioner thereupon reconsid- 
ered his previous conclusion and decided 
that these products were taxable unde 
the oleomargarine law. A Treasury de 
cision (Treasury decision 4006, dated Apr. 
1, 1927) was promulgated with the ob- 
ject of subjecting to tax as oleomar- 
garine all cooking compounds, either col- 
ored or uncolored prepared in such a 
way as to cause the resultant product 
to assume a flavor, texture, and appear- 
ance resembling that of butter. Pro- 
ceedings were thereupon brought in the 
courts by the manufacturers of the prod- 
ucts and the courts issued injunctions 
in two jurisdictions which prevented ex- 


ecution of the terms of that ruling in 
either of them. 
Cooking compounds so prepared are 


actually being sold to the pubiic by deal- 
ers as substitutes for butter. From the 
standpoints of appearance and use these 
products are to all intents and purposes 
substantially the same article as oleo- 
margarine. Manufacurer and dealers 
selling these products are thus enjoy- |, 
ing an unfair advantage over manufac- 
turers of and dealers in oleomargarine 
who are compelled to pay taxes and sub 
mit to the regulatory provisions of the 
present oleomargarine law. Through the 
sale of these compounds by dealers as a 
substitute for butter a fraud being 
perpetrated upon consumers which would 
be prevented to a large extent if the 
products were plainly branded as oleo- 
margarine, a substance wHich is widely 
known and which, consequently, is usu- 
ally recognized and sold for just what 
it is. 

e 


is 






engaged in State road work are using 
common labor from outside the State. 

A preliminary examination of the bids, 
it was stated, indicates the average cost 
per mile of concrete paving in this let- 
ting will be $28,760, including the cost of | 
cement. 


out bond. 


on 


hands of the insurance companies under 


; bond and part of this money was in the 


hands of the insurance companies with- 
The State lost its case in the 
Shawnee County District Court but won 
appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Kansas. 

Separate Suits Started 

Up to this time the insurance com- 
panies had combined in one case to test 
the validity of the order made by the 
insurance commissioner. After the de- 
cision of the supreme court, 149 com- 
panies entered separate suits in the 
United States district court before Judge 
Pollock. 

The insurance commissioner of the 
State, who has the sole legal power over 
matters of this kind, and his assistants, 
the attorney general and his staff of legal 
assistants, and special attorneys em- 
ployed by the State during the eight 
years’ litigation and myself, conferred 
upon the whole situation. The lawyers 
were unanimous in the opinion that we 
were faced with five years of additional 
litigation. They felt that we would win 
part of the 149 law suits and were quite 
certain that we would lose a part of 
them. We finally agreed to enter into 
a conference with the insurance com- 
panies to see if the matter could be set- 
tled. 

Settlement Is Arranged 

After three days of conference we 
reached an egreement with the insur- 
ance companies whereby they would pay 
in cash to the State $340,000, which in 
addition to the $2,660,000 already held by 
the State, would make $3,000,000 to be 
refunded to policyholders. In addition, 
insurance rates on residence property in 
cities and towns which had not been given 
any benefits under the original order, 
were to be reduced and certain re-ratings 
made on business property. The aggre- 
gate effect of these reductions was at the 
time of the settlement estimated to be 
$500,000 per annum. Since the settle- 
ment 100 towns have been checked over 
and re-rated and the effect, as calculated 
by the insurance commissioner, will be 
to reduce fire insurance rates in Kansas 
more than $600,000 per annum. This is 
in addition to a refund of $3,000,000 to 
policyholders. 

No less an authority than United 
States Circuit Judge George T. McDer- 
mott has stated in a private conversa- 
tion that it was “advantageous settle- 
ment for the State and a courageous 
thing for the State officials to do.” 

The insurance commissioner, the at- 
torney general and myself have been 
criticized on the theory that we had $6,- 
000,000 entirely in possession of the 
State, half of which we returned to the 
insurance companies. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The only thing 
we had for certain was 149 law suits 
which it would take five years to settle 
and a part of which we were bound to 
I have no apologies to offer for 
this settlement. I proclaim it as an ad- 
vantageous thing for the fire insurance 
policyholders of Kansas. 


lose, 





False Data Causes Reversal 
In Massachusetts Fire Case 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 11. 

Because a referee, selected under an 
agreement of reference for loss adjust- 
ment, falsely stated to the insured that 
he had not served in a similar capacity 
for the same companies within four 
months, the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court has reversed the lower court 
in the case of Hyder et al. v. Old Col- 
ony Insurance Co. et al., entering judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs, 

The court held it was for the jury to 
decide whether the questions asked by 
the insured were sufficient investigation, 
the insured having been satisfied with 
the answers given by the referee and 
waiving a right to object to his service. 
If the referee had answered correctly, he 
would have been disqualified under the 
Massachusetts standard form of fire 
policy, 

The conclusion of the referees, after 
investigating the loss, was that an ex- 
plosion had preceded the fire and only 
the latter loss, amounting to $1,451, was 
recoverable under the fire insurance pol- 
icies held by the plaintiffs. Under the 
judgment of the supreme court the plain-, 
tiffs will recover approximately $8,000. 





Charles E. Ryan Promoted 
In New York Department 


State of New York: 
New York, July 11. 

Charles E. Ryan has been placed in 
charge of the fire and marine examining 
bureau of the State insurance depart- 
ment, effective as of July 1, 1930, to 
succeed Albert N. Butler, resigned, ac- 
cording to Francis P. Ward, second 
deputy superintendent of insurance. Mr, 
Ryan was appointed to the department, 
it ‘was stated, as an examiner in July, 
1919, and in July, 1927, designated as 
assistant chief examiner of the fire and 
marine bureau. . 

Mr. Ward explained that in addition 
to the supervision of stock and mutual 
fire insurance companies, Mr. Ryan will 
have supervision over Lloyds and jhter- 
insurers, the central bureau for the col- 
lection of earned premiums, and the ma- 


‘rine insurance profits tax. 
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Federal Finance 


Branch Banking 


To Chain System 


Chairman of Reserve Bank 
Of Boston Tells Bankers 
He Favors Gradual De- 


velopment of Plan 


By Frederic H. Curtiss 
Chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston 
While I have always been an exponent 
of the unit, or independent bank, and 
believe it will always have its place and 
service to perform, I cannot but appre- 
ciate that changing conditions have al- 
tered so much the character of commu- 
nities and communication that there are 
many localities where some modification 
of the independent bank not only would 
appear economical but inevitable, and 
therefore advisable. I believe, however, 
that the form that such development 
takes should be a matter of local re- 

sponsibility. 

I should like to see each State decide 
whether “branch banking desirable 
leaving it to the bank commissioner or 
board of bank incorporation of each 
State to grant permission as to each par- 
ticular branch applied for, and to grant 
permission only after the applying bank 
has filed a petition setting forth the ne- 
cessities for such branch, 
like to see the national bank act amended 


Is 


so that the same rights given the State! 


bank, but no more, may be given to our 
national banks. 
Impressed by Movement 
While group banking is so recent that 
it is difficult at this time to draw con- 
clusions as to its ultimate success or de- 


sirability, I must confess that I am muck | 
impressed with the soundness of that 


movement, especially in what might be 
called trade areas and where such areas 


overlap different States. We have here} 


in this district, in some of the New Eng- 
land States, groups that are developing 


along what would appear to be very | 


satisfactory lines. 
In New England, we have two States 


that have enacted laws allowing then | 


trust companies to operate branches in 
localities outside the place where the 
parent bank is located. In Rhode Island, 
state-wide branch banking is permitted, 
and in Maine branches are allowed in 
the same or contiguous counties in which 
the parent bank is located. 
these States, trust companies are operat- 
ing eaprestuliy. and what is more im- 
portam, soundly from a banking stan- 
point. 
Safe Banking Provided 

That the present branch system is fur- 
nishing safe banking from the standpoint 
of the depositor and better accommoda- 
tion to the commercial borrower, no one 
who has studied the Rhode Island bank- 
ing situation can fail to agree. There 
would appear to be the same conclusion 
in regard to Maine. 

From what I have said, you may con- 
clude that I am an exponent of branch 
banking, and I confess that I am, but 
as yet to only a limited extent, I have 
been much impressed by the service and 
efficiency of that system as it has devel- 
oped in this district thus far. It is a 
more satisfactory form of development 
than the chain banking system which 
will develop if banking is prevented 
from growing along natural lines in lo- 


calities requiring the necessary service | 


which branches might perform. 
I am of the opinion, however, that it 


is safer to allow the development of | 
branch banking to come gradually, ex- | 


tending the territory from time to time 
as the need grows and as our experience 
broadens, and I want to emphasize the 
fact that I believe the national laws and 
State laws should go along together. 
would suggest that where branch bank- 
ing is proposed in a State not now hav- 
ing such provision that to begin with it 
might be well to limit branches to nearby 
towns and then to counties, and later, 
if needed, develop state-wide.” 

The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address by Mr. Cur- 
tiss before the recent convention of 
the New England Bankers Associa- 
tion in New London, Conn. 


Treasury Borrows 
At New Low Rate 


Interest Rate of 1% Per Cent 
Fixed for Bills 


The latest offering of Treasury securi- 
tise in which the Department of the 
Treasury invited tenders for $50,000,000 
in Treasury bills has resulted in the 
Treasury borrowing money at the lowest 
rate since the end of the World War. 
It will pay an annual rate of 1% per 
cent interest on the money which it is 
borrowing for 60 days from July 14. 
(A summary of the Treasury’s announce- 
ment was printed in the issue of July 11), 

The highest bid received for the bills 
which was, of course, the lowest interest, 
was 99.720 per 100, or an interest rate 
on an annual basis of 1.60 per cent. 

Following is the full text of the Treas- 
ury’s announcement: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Hope 
announced today (July 10) that the 


tenders for $50,000,000, or thereabouts, | 


of Treasury bills dated July 14, 1930, and 


maturing September 15, 1930, which were) 


offered on July 7, 1930, were opened at 
the Federal reserve banks on July 10, 
1930. 

The total 
$328 968,000. 
99.720, equivalent to an interest rate of 
about 1.60 per cent on an annual basis. 

The lowest bid accepted was 99.660, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 
1.94 per cent on an annual basis. 


amount applied for was 


I should then, 


In both of | 


The highest bid made was} 


The| 
total amount of bids accepted was $50,- 
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Automobile Industry 


Shipping Board Approves Loans Benefits Gained Increased Volume of Business (utside Auditing 
Is Shown by Check Payments (Qf Stockbrokers’ 


New 


Baltimore Concern and Eastern Steamship Lines Get. 


$11,201,220 of Government Funds to Help 
Build Up Merchant Marine 


Loans aggregating $11,201,220 to help 
reconstruct five passenger-cargo vessels 
which will constitute the new Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Line to ply in the north 
| Atlantic trade, and toward. the building 


jor two new passenger-cargo ships for the 


Eastern Steamship Lines, were author- 
ized July 11 by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

' To the new Baltimore line, which will 
operate a passenger-cargo service to 
Bremen and Hamburg from Baltimore 
via Hampton Roads, the Board author- 
ized loans ot $6,540,000 under the terms 
of an ocean. mail contract recently 
awarded the Roosevelt Steamship Com- 
pany of New York. The five vessels to 
be reconditioned were purchased from 
the Board by the Roosevelt Company, 
and the new line is sponsored by Bglti- 
more banking interests, the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, as 
well as the Roosevelt Company, it was 
stated orally at the Board. 

The remaining $4,661,220 was loaned 
to the Eastern Steamship Lines for con- 
struction of the two new vessels, one of 
which will be operated between Boston 
and St. John, New Brunswick, and the 
other between New York and Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, with the privilege of oper- 
ating the ships in southern waters dur- 
ing the Winter season. 

Both loans are from the Board’s $250,- 
000,000 construction loan fund, created 
under the Jones-White law of 19238. 
They amount approximately to three- 
fourths of the total cost of construction 
or reconstruction, and are to be repaid 
to the Government in 20 annual install- 
ments, with interest at current borrow- 
ing rates, as prescribed by law. 


New York Concern 
| To Do Reconstruction 


Contracts for the reconstruction ‘work 
of the vessels for the Baltimore line, 
the Board announced, have been nego- 
tiated with the Federal Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., Kearny, N. Y. Under the 
contract it is expected that the first of 
these will be ready before the Summer 
|of 1931, when the new line proposes to 
begin operation. 

The vessels will be 16-knot passenger- 
cargo and mail steamers, each of which 


will accommodate 87 passengers and they | 


will be operated on a “weekly schedule 
out of Baltimore ~ia Hampton Roads to 
Hamburg and Bremen, with the privilege 
of call at French Atlantic and (or) chan- 
nel ports, the contract stipulates. In 
addition to the outlay for reconstruction 


and equipment, the Baltimore Mail Com-| 


pany will pay the Board $150,000 cash 
for the five vessels. 

The ships are large-sized steel cargo 
steamers and contemplated reconstruc- 
|tion work will involve the modification 
of hull lines and installation of more 
powerful engines to increase present 
speed. When completed they will be 
approximately 487 feet long by 56 feet 
beam by 24 feet draft, and of about 12,- 
000 tons displacement. 

They will be equipped with geared 


turbines and will be capable of sustained | 


sea speed of 16 knots. Plans for their 
| reconstructioft have been reviewed by the 
| we 


Bond Issues in Nebraska 
Total $1,096,633 in June 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 11. 
A statement compiled by Ralph C. 
| Lawrence, bond examiner, for the State 
|auditor, L. B. Johnson, shows that a 
total of 1,096,633 bonds were approved 
and registered in that office during the 
| month of June, 1930. Of this amount 
$684,833 were issued by cities and vil- 
lages; $451,333 were issued for refund- 
ing purposes to decrease interest rates, 
and $233,500 were new bonds issued for 
civic improvement purposes. 

School districts issued $411,800, of 
which $95,000 were issued for refunding 
jand $316,800 new bonds issued to build 
;new schoolhouses. Refunding bond 
;sues do not increase the indebtedness, 
| hence the amount of net indebtedness ap- 
| proved by the auditor amounts to $550,- 
300 for the month. 

Nebraska municipalities paid off and 
| bonds were cancelled of record in the 
auditor’s office during the month of June 
in the total amount of $239,382. 


Study of Radio Facilities 
In West Object of Trip 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the site of Boulder Dam, on which work 
| was begun last week, to survey the radio 
needs of the new community’ being estab- 
lished in that vicinity. The Commission, 
| he declared, is anxious to cooperate in 
; every possible way in the Boulder Dam 
| development, and it feels that radio can 
| be employed most expeditiously and ef- 
fectively for communication 
pending the installation of wire lines. It 
is also desired to provide good broad- 
casting service to the hundreds of work- 
men to be employed on the project. 

Commissioner Lafount’s itinerary is as 
follows: 

Leaving Washington July 23, 
ing Aug. 15: Cheyenne, Wyo., July 25; 
Laramie, Wyo., July 26; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, July 28; Odgen, Utah, July 29; 
Pocatello, Idaho, July 30; Boise, Idaho, 
July 31; Twin Falls, Idaho, Aug. 1; 
Reno, Nev., Aug. 2; Las Vegas and Boul- 
der Dam, Nev., Aug. 4; Prescott, Ariz., 
Aug. 5; Jerome, Ariz., Aug. 6; Flagstaff, 
Ariz., Aug. 6; Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
Aug. 7; Raton, N. Mex., Aug. &; Trini- 
|dad, Colo., Aug. 9; Kansas City, Mo., 
Aug. 11; St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13. 


Retail Trade Expansion 
Shown in Richmond Area 


920,000. The average price of Treasury) 


bills to be issued is 99.672. The average 
rate on a bank discount basis is about 
1% per cent. 


Nebraska Reports Balance 
Of $7,532,903 for June 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, July 11. 
State Treasurer Stebbins’ report for 
the month of June shows a cash balance 
of $7,532,903 in the treasury, the largest 


amount on hand in the history of the| 


State at theclose of June. The balance 
one year ago was $6,890,566. The bal- 
ance in the general fund increased dur- 
ing the month from $2,003,149 to $2,- 
816,987. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
resources to care for legitimate 
as they arise. 

Business failures, while more numer- 
ous than a year ago, were fewer in May 
than in April, and last month’s liabili- 
ties were only about half the exception- 


needs 


ally high figures of the preceding month. | 
' Retail trade as reflected in department | 


is-| 


purposes | 


return- | 


Board and the Department of the Navy 
and provide for the “most modern ma- 
chinery and equipment in every par- 
ticular,” it was ‘stated. 


The route over which the new line will! 


be operated has been reviewed by both 
the Shipping Board and the Postmaster 
General, and certified to be an essential 
— and mail route, as is required by 
aw. 

“This is one of the outstanding in- 
stances of a new line being undertaken 
by private initiative without the Gov- 
ernment having first taken preliminary 
steps in its operation,” the Board an- 
nounced. “The Board feels that the man- 
agement of the new line is competent 
to operate the line successfully and that 
this service will be a distinct addition to 
the American Merchant Marine.” 

The vessels to be built for the Eastern 
Steamship Line will cost $3,214,500 each, 
the Board announced. They will be built 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co., Newport News, Va. The 
vessels will be approximately 400 feet 
long, 60 feet beam and 18 feet draft and 
will have a displacement of approxi- 
mately 6,300 tons. Also they will be 
equipped with geared turbines. 

Contracts covering the reconstruction 
work on the five vessels of the Balti- 
more Line will be awarded to the Federal 
Company as the result of competitive 
bids obtained from shipyards by Gibbs 
& Cox, Ine. These were presented to 
the Board in accordance with its policy 
of requiring offers from five or* more 
yards, the amount of loans being made 
on the basis of the low bids received. 
Bids received were announced as follows: 

Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
$1,674,000 each for five; United Dry 
Docks, Inc., $1,850,000 each for five; Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, $2,137,500 each for two; 
Maryland Dry Dock Co., $2,261,652 for 
one; Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd., 
$2,531,000 each for two; Todd Shipyards 
Corporation, $2,594,000 for one. 


New Postage Service 
To Germany Announced 


New service which will effect a sav- 
ing of at least one day in delivery of 
mail between this country and Germany 
is to be inaugurated in the near future, 
the Department of Commerce has been 
informed by H. C. Schuette, assistant 
automotive trade commissioner at Paris. 

Mail service to trans-Atlantic liners 
will be facilitated, according to the -re- 
ports, by fast service between Cher- 
bourg and Cologne, the saving in time 
being estimated at between 24 and 48 
hours. Additional time will be cut by 
air mail facilities between Cherbourg 
and Basle, while bids have been asked 
for a service between Paris and Chei- 
bourg. 


Lump Sum Approved 
For Ship Operation 


Shipping Board Sanctions Plan 
| For South America Line 


| Consummation of a lump sum operating | 


| agreement for the operation of the Gov- 
!ernment-owned American Republics Line 
by the C. H. Sprague & Son, of Boston, 
have been approved by the United States 
Shipping Board. The action was taken 
on recommendation of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, and in line with the 
policy recently adopted by the Board for 
the placing of all operating agreements 
on the lump sum plan. 

The line plies between Atlantic ports 
of the United States and ports of the 
east coast of South America. The lump 
sum agreement is on the basis of a pay- 
ment of $10,000 per voyage, the operator 
assuming all repairs whatsoever up to 
$4,000 per voyage. 

The Board, it was stated orally fol- 
lowing the meeting, also had under con- 
sideration applications of the Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Line, and the Eastern 
Steamship Line for construction loans 
in the aid of construction work proposed 
by the two services. Action was de- 
ferred, it was explained. 

The Baltimore Line, the Board was 
| notified, proposes to begin a combina- 
tion passenger cargo service from Balti- 
more, via Hampton Roads, to 
and Hamburg next Summer. The new 
corporation is owned by the Baltimore 
| Trust Company, the Baltimore & Ohio 
{Railroad Company, the Pennsylvania 
| Company, and the Roosevelt Steamship 
| Company, according to the applications. 
|A loan is sought for the reconstruction 
of five vessels procured from the Board 
| by the Roosevelt Company, and under 
the terms of a mail contract assigned it 
by the Postmaster General. 

The application of the Eastern Line 
is for a loan in aid of the construction of 
two combination passenger and cargo 
vessels, at a cost of about $3,200,000 
each. The line plies from Boston and 
New York to St. Johns, New Brunswick, 
}and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


Traffic at Panama Canal 


| Showed Decline for May 


| Traffic through the Panama Canal dur- 


ing May, 1930, showed a decrease both | 


;as compared with tHe preceding month 
and with May in 1929 and 1928. The 
|479 transits in May this year are fewer 
|by 45 than those in the corresponding 
month a year ago, while the net tonnage, 
| Panama Canal measurement, aggregat- 
|ing 2,418,633 tons, falls short by 8,272 
tons of the total of 2,496,905 tons in 
May of last year. The cargo tonnage 
of 2,261,616 tons for May, 1930, shows 
the large decline of 275,223 tons, or 10.8 
per cent from the total of 2,536,839 tons 


passing through the Canal in May, 1929. ! 


(Issued by the Panama Canal.) 


‘Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
Reduces Discount Rate 


store sales in May was on the whole bet- | 


ter in most of the district than in May 
last year, and the stores are operating 
with smaller stocks than last year, thus 
increasing their rate of stock turnover. 
Finally, copious rains in nearly all sec- 
tions of the district at the end of May 
,and in the first three weeks of June dis- 
| tinctly improved agricultural prospects 
since the official June 1 condition re- 
ports were issued. 


Announcement of a reduction in the 
rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta was made July 11 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Board’s 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
| has established a rediscount rate of 312 
|per cent on all classes of paper of all 


| maturities, effective July 12, 1930, 


Bremen | 


979 | 


Of Mr. Hawley 


Many Business Enterprises 
Revived and Employment 
Increased by New Law, He 
Asserts 


[Continued from Pag® 1.] 

“There is little indication of resent- 
ment on the part of foreign nations to- 
ward the bill as finally enacted. Part’ 
of the so-called reprisals were changes 
{in custom laws of other nations, which 
had been contemplated and were in prog- 
ress for some time. That is, the policy 
of protection is being generally adopted 
throughout the world and the activities 
of other nations became better known 
when our own tariff readjustment was 
in progress, and a considerable portion 
of the alleged reprisals were due _ lo 
policies adopted by other nations some- 
time ago. 

Benefits of Past Cited 

“No special increase in prices has been 
reported nor is any expected. There is 
no reason to believe that the experience | 
of the country under the 1930 act will, 
be different from that under the former 
protective acts, under which numerous 
and widespread lowering of prices oc- 
curred, due to mass production and a 
more general distribution. A_ protec- 
tive tariff has enabled this country to 
attain a degree of efficiency and utiliza- 
| tion that is unique in history, and af- 
{fords labor wages three or more times 
greater than paid in other countries. 

“The rates on agricultural products 
are the highest ever given and as they 
are studied by the farmers are being 
| approved by them. Every protective 
tariff has resulted in an increase of our 
foreign trade. Our foreign trade doubled 
under the 1922 act both in imports and 
exports. 

“The American people have not only 
made the greatest of nations but also the 
greatest and richest of markets. The | 
American market absorbs commodities of 
every kind in considerable quantities and 
as we prosper our foreign purchases and 
sales will increase. | 

Adjustments Made Abroad 


“During the consideration of the tariff | 
bill, in Congress there was reported a| 
movement called ‘The United States of | 
Europe for Customs Purposes.’ This has ! 
not materialized and the several nations 
are making their customs laws to meet 
their own requirements. 

“Foreign statesmen are wisely and 
sensibly adjusting their customs duties 
to meet the conditions in their own coun- 
try, which policy they are fully war- | 
ranted in pursuing, and they have al- | 
ways accorded the United States the 
same liberty of action. Competition is 
keen in this work-a-day world, but no; 
other nation will jeopardize its own pros- | 
perity by ill-advised action.” 

Contemporaneously with Mr. Hawley’s 
statement, there appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record a statement by Repre- 
sentative Underwood (Dem.), of New 
| Lexington, Ohio, from a minority party 
viewpoint, setting forth what Mr. Under- 
wood said are 12 reasons that have been | 
urged why the new tariff law should 
not have been enacted. The full text of 
Mr. Underwood’s summary of these 12 
| reasons follows: 
| Minority Changes Listed 
| “Economists, business men, and farm 
organizations all over the country have 
protested the passage of the $1,000,000,- 
000 tariff law. They advance 12 reasons 
|why this bill should not have _ been 
| passed. 
| They are as follows: It will increase 
the general cost of living. It will sub- 
sidize industrial waste and _ inefficiency. | 
It will inflate profits of the few at the 
expense of the many. It will hit wage- 
|earners hardest. It will rob the farmers 
it is supposed to help. It will cripple 
manufacturers through raw material 
rates. It will lower the buying power 
of our foreign customers. It will pro- 
voke foreign retaliation against our ex- 
ports. It will violate the resolution of 
the world economic conference. It will 
| jeopardize payments from our foreign in- 
vestments and debts. It will increase 
unemployment. It will poison world 
peace.” 

Mr. Hawleyesaid he had read this list 
of 12 statements. His views on the sub- 
ject are a matter of record, he said. 


Volume of Shipbuilding 
Showed Increase in June 


On June 1 American shipyards were 
building or under contract to build for 
private shipowners 251 steel vessels of 
477,053 gross tons, compared with 237 
steel vessels of 357,158 gross tons on 
May 1, 1930, according to the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce. 

There were 27 wood vessels of 10,889 
gross tons building or under contract to 
build for private shipowners during the 
same period compared with 27 wood 
vessels of 8,844 gross tons of May 1, 
1930. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Western Union Earnings 
Show Decline in May 


Current earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for May as reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 

| were made public on July 11 by the Com- 
mission as follows: 
1930 1929 
Gross earnings 
Net operating income 
| Net after taxes 5E 
| Net operating income. 


59,229.477 
A77,714 


| Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 


ean Lines’ By Tariff, Claim | 


| Alaska 


Gain 


of 18 Per Cent During Period Ended July 5 


Is Revealed in Weekly Report by the 
Department of Commerce 


Business for the week ended July 5, 
as measured by the volume of checks 
presented for payment, was 18 per cent 
greater than the preceding week, but was 
lower than the corresponding period in 
1929, according to the weekly statement 
of business issued by the Department 
of Commerce July 11 which follows in 
full text: 

Wholesale prices, as a Whole, remained 
at the same level as a Week ago, but 
showed a decrease of 13 per cent when 
compared with the week ended July 6, 
1929. The average price of wheat ai 
Kansas City declined slightly from the 
preceding week and was lower than last 
year. Iron and steel prices, as measured 
by the composite index, although show- 
ing no change from the week ended 
June 28, were 9 per cent lower than 
the same period in 1929. 


Bank loans and disocounts showed a 
slight decline from last week, but were 
greater than the corresponding week in 
1929. Average prices for stocks showed 
- SS - +> 


WEEKLY BUSINE 
(Weeks ended Saturday. 


July 
5 


1930 1 
Steel operations 
Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. 
Freight-car loadings 
‘Lumber production ° 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) ..... 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Price No. 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel, composite 
Copper, electrolytic, price 
Fisher’s index (1926—100) 
Check payments 
Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 
Interest rates, time money .. 
Federal reserve ratio ; 1 


197.3 
106.2 


*Revised. +Relative to weekly average 192 


June 


a gain of 3 per cent over the preceding 
week, but were lower when compared 
with the same period a year ago. Rep- 
resentative bond prices registered gains 
over both prior periods. Interest rates 
for cali money were slightly higher than 
the preceding period, but showed a 
marked decline from a year ago. Interest 
rates for time money showed declines 
from both comparative periods. Busi- 
ness failures were reported to be fewer 
than during a week ago. 

The activity of steel mills at the end 
of the week of June 28 showed a slight 
decline from th week of June 21 and 
was well below the level of a year ago. 
The volume of building, as measured 
by the number of contracts awarded, 
during the week ended June 28 showed 
considerable gains over both prior pe- 
riods. 

Check payments, bank loans and dis- 
counts, and stock prices for the week 
ended July 5, 1930. registered increases 
when compared with the week ended 
July 7, 1928. 
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930 1930 
84.2 86.8 
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134.$ 
37 
60 
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197 
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126.0 
166.7 
108.4 
191.8 
108.4 
137.1 

88.6 


74.3 
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7-1929 for week shown. 





Motorists Throughout World 


Prefer Ameri 


can Automobiles 


‘Cars Made in United States Constitute 88.4 Per Cent of 


All Machines Now in Use, Chief of Auto Division, 
Commerce Department, Says 


Motorists throughout the world show | 


!a preference for American manufactured 


automobiles, approximately 88.4 per cent 
of all cars in use having been made in 
the United States, C. F. Baldwin, assist- | 
ant chief of the automotive division, De- | 
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AGOR 2 oc0ncccensceneesiesion 


Tee ee eee ee eee eee 


Albania ..... 
Algeria . 
Antigua, 
Argentina 
Australia 
RS cigs o'ai cis aie Ae 3 
Azores 86 433 
Bahamas 60 9 
Bahrein Islands .. ae 05 
Barbados 100 
Belgium 60 
Bermuda 
Bolivia 
Brazil ae 
British East Africa 
British Honduras 
British South Africa: 

Nyassaland 

Rhodesia, North 

Rhodesia, South 
British Southwest Africa .. 
British West Africa 

Gambia 

Gold Coast 

Nigerai 

Sierra Leone 
Bulgaria 

‘anada . a 

‘anary Islands 

‘evlon 

hile... ; 

‘hosen (Korea) 

‘olombia 
‘ook Islands 
‘osta Rica 
‘uba 

‘yprus ‘ 
‘zechoslovaki 
Danzig 
Denmark 
Dominica 
Dominican 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Eritrea 
Ethiopia . 
Faroe Islands 
Fiji Islands 
Finland 
France 
French Equatorial Africa 


Pres. 95 


O5 


i) 


95 
60 
; a9 

95 ue 


65 
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|} French Indo China 


| Grenada 


8,293,006 | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on July 11 made public notice of deci- 
/sions in uncontested finance cases which 
are summarized as follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8359, authorizing the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Ry. Co. to issue not to exceed $4,600,- 
000 of first terminal and unifying mort- 
gage bonds, to be pledged and repledged 


from time to time as collateral security for ' 


any short-term notes which the applicant 
may issue within the limitations of sec- 
tion 20a (9) of the interstate commerce act, 
approved, 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8269, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Reading Company of control of the Tren- 
ton-Princeton Traction Company, by pur- 
chase of capital stock, approved, 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8270, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atlantic City R. R. Co. of control of the 


French West Africa 
Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 


94 
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50 
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Guadeloupe 
Guam 
Guatemala 
Guiana, British 
Guiana, Surinam 
Yaiti was 
Hawaii 

lejaz 

fonduras 
Hong Kong 
Hungary 

feeland 


100 
100 
100 
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100 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | 
of .Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Illinois Traction Company, Chicago. 
Overassessments of income taxes in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1920, $72,070.76; 1921, $58,- 
198.33; 1922, $70,965.71. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No. 38156. 

Estate of F. W. Stevens 

Estate of Frederic W. Stevens, 
Chemical National Bank of New 
Executor, New York. 


The 
York, | 
An overassessment 


partment of Commerce, said 
The following table shows the 
age of American ‘automobiles in service 
throughout the world on Jan. 1, 1930, 
column A showing the percentage of pas- 
senger cars. column B, buses, and col- 
umn C, trucks: 
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India 
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Irish Free State 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Libya 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg od mawmeewas 

EBA ACRNOEE 6.5 cs vce aieence 

Madeira Islands 

Malaya, British 

Maltese Island 

Martinique 

Maurituris 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Montserrat, Pres. 

Morocco, French eters cant 

Morocco, International Zone 

Morocco, Spanish 

Netherlands ; 6sh5 bees 

Netherlands West Indies .. 

Newfoundland ; 

New Caledonia ......ccceee 

New Hebrides 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Oman 

Palestine . 

Panama and Canal Zone 

Papua, New Guinea 

Paraguay 

Persia 

OPE aiack halen ad 

Philippine Islands 

Porto Rico 

Portugal 

Portuguese 

Rumania rs 

St. Christopher-Nevis 

St. Lucia Saas 

Salvador 

Samoa, American 

Samoa, Western 

Society Islands 

Solomon Islands 

Somaliland, British 

Somaliland, British 

Somaliland, Italian 

Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian .... 

Sweden Pert Porr rie 

Switzerland 

Syria ... 

Taiwan 

Tonga 5 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Union of 

United Kingdom: 
Channel Islands 
England 
Northern 
‘Scotland 
Wales 

United 

Uruguay 

Venezuela eres ee 

Virgin Islands 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


of 


East Africa .. 
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100 
94 
100 
100 
100 
60 


States 
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allowance of a credit under the yprovi-| 


sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of C, G. Foster 

Estate of Charles G, Foster, Caroline 
R. Foster, Eexecutrix, Morristown, N. J. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $23,082.54. _ 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 


sions of section 301(b), revenue act of | 


1926, representing the amount of State 

inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 

filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Lina Hoster Estate 

Estate of Lina Hoster, Cari J. Hoste: 

et al, Executors, Columbus, Ohio. An 


| overassessment of estate tax in favor of | 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer | the above-named taxpayer is determined 


Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short Line R. R. |iS determined in the amount of $22,092.20. | in the amount of $70,969.26. 


| Co. by purchase of capital stock, approved. 


The overassessment is caused by the | 


‘ 


The overassessment is made pursuant] Article 9 (a), Regulations 70, 


percent- | 


Books Suggested 


Head of Securities Bureau in 

New York Urges Inde- 
| pendent Check Up of Ex- 
| change Members 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
sell Ryder, partner of the brokerage 
firm of Woody & Company, 40 Well 
Street from further stock dealings. 

Mr. Washburn stated orally that he 
sent the letter to Mr. Whitney in recog- 
nition gof the cordial cooperation the 
Stock Exchange has always given the 
Bureau of Securities in the suppression 
of all sorts of fraudulent stock opera- 
jtions. He also revealed that at a court 
‘hearing set for July 22 he will move for 
a permanent injunction restraining Ryder 
from further stock dealings. 

In the letter to Mr. Whitney an affi- 
davit and order to show cause with stay 
granted by Justice Humphrey was en- 
closed, and Mr. Washburn called partic- 
lular attention to the fact therein set 
forth that a considerable portion of Mr. 
Ryder’s secret withdrawals antedated 
Dec. 31, 1929, when the firm of Woody 
and Company filed its questionnaire with 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Alleged Withdrawals 

“Prior to that date,” says the letter, 
“Mr. Ryder had withdrawn 1,000 shares 
of Electric Bond & Share and $4°2.- 
826.04 in cash. These withdrawals Mr. 
Ryder concealed by a fictitious state- 
ment on the stationery of Gilchrist, Bliss 
and Company, showing this amount of 
securities and cash in safekeeping for 
Woody and Company. 

“The questionnaire submitted to the 
Stock Exchange by Mr. Woody as» of 
Dec. 31, 1929, included these fictitious 
assets.” 

It was also shown that the question- 
naire was prepared under the supervi- 
sion of John A. Call, general manager of 
Woody and Company, from office rec- 
ords, among which Ryder had inserted 
fictitious statement of safekeeping ac- 
count. 

Mr. Washburn stated that no attempt 
was made, according to testimony by 
|this manager, to check with Mr. Gii- 
christ the accuracy of the statement of 
account. 

Exchange Commended 

“Any independent audit of the books 
of Woody and Company, on Dec. 31, 
1929” the letter continues, “would have 
at once disclosed the fictitious nature of 
the safe keeping account and the pre- 
carious financial condition of Woody 
and Company at that time. In this way 
the danger of loss with which the cus- 
|tomers of Mr. Woody are now faced, 
would have been averted, for the assets 
of the firm were apparently sufficient 
on Dee. 31, 1929, to meet its liabilities. 

“The efforts of the Stock Exchange to 
supervise the financial stability of its 
members by means of its periodical ques- 
jtionnaires are most commendable and 
the necessity of this supervision is amply 
demonstrated by the present case. How- 
|ever, this case also seems to indicate the 
further necessity of a more rigid check 
up on the accuracy of the questionnaires 
by an independent audit. I hope that 
the Stock Exchange will be able to work 
out some method of accomplishing this 
result, which will lessen the risk of re-@ 
currence of the present unfortunate 
case.” 


: | Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 11.—The Federal Re- 
Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In 


tlon 5 


serve 


pursuance of the provisions of sec- 

of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
pavable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 


purpose 


Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (helge 

Bulgaria (lev) ‘ 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) I rey 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania (leu 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona 
Switzerland (france) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen 
Singapore 
Canada 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Argentipa (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile 
Uruguay 
Colombia 
Bar silver 


a 


to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant case, Docket No. 47670. 

Estate of F. J. Jones 

Estate of Frank J. Jones, Charles D. 
Jones, E. Lawrence Jones and Edward 
H. Ernst, Executors, Cincinnai, Ohio. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer determined in the 
amount of $63,635.49. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
; Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

George Motley Estate 

Estate of George Motely, Mary 
Motley, Executrix, Rochester, N. Y. 
An overassessment of estate tax in 
\ favor of the taxpayer: is determined in 
the amount of $32,499.46. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax returmd 


14.1039 
13.9661 
7225 
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dollar) 
(dollar 
(peso) 


. 100.05 
99,6 

(peso 46.6 

10.8750 
12.0959 
85.8687 
96.5300 
34.7500 
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Investment Trusts 





Investment Trust Increase in Interest on Default ‘Japanese Fear 
Held to Make Notes Usurious’ Termed ‘Bo 


Restrained From 


Selling Oil Stock 





Bureau of Securities Obtains 
Injunction Against Firm 


Due to Alleged Irregular- 
ities in Methods 





State of New York: 

Albany, July 11. 
An injunction has been obtained by 
the bureau of securities against Stand- 
ard Oil Shares of America, Inc., an in- 
vestment trust, according to announce- 


ment by the assistams attorney general, | 


Watson Washburn. Mr.~ Washburn’s 
statement-follows in full text: 
#ursuant to the investigation of in- 
vestment trust companies which Watson 
Washburn, assistant attorney general in 
charge of the State bureau of securities, 
instituted in May, an injunction was ob- 
tained July 2 against the Standard Oil 
Shares of America, Inc., a management 
trust company located at 80 Wall Street. 


Hearing on July 14 


The injunction was granted by Su- 
preme Court Justice Charles J. Druhan, 


of Brooklyn, on a motion by Deputy) acquired by defendant in error from the | 


Attorney General Henry B. Staples. _ 
hearing will be held July 14 at which 


time Mr. Staples will move for a per-/ for $240 “with interest thereon from date | 


anent injunction and the appointment 


or a receiver. 


Enjoined in the same action were the | 


brokerage firm, John Cabot McDonald 
& Co., 07 80 Wall Street; John C. McDon- 
ald, president of both defendant com- 
panies, and Henry B. Sawin, treasurer. 

The action of the State bureau of se- 
curities came as a direct result of the 
questionnaires which were sent May 4 
to 250 investment trust companies, re- 
quiring them to submit portfolios and 
other data relative to the conduct of 
their affairs. Analysis of the informa- 
tion submitted y. the Standard Oil 
Shares of America, Ine., revealed irregu- 
larities which Mr. Washburn felt de- 
served immediate attention. He assigned 
Mr. Staples to the case. 

In moving for the injunction, Mr. 
Staples stated that the Standard Oil 
Shares of America, Inc., had failed to 
publish the names of the securities dealt 
jn as required by section 359-E of article 
23-A of the State general business law. 

He stated also that the portfolio of 
Me Standard Oil Shares of America, Inc., 
was carried in a margin account at a 
brokerage house and that the securities 
of the company were commingled with 
séturities carried by John Cabot McDon- 
ald & Co., and by Mr. McDonald person- 
ally. These securities, according to Mr. 
Staples, were carried on a 35 per, cent 
margin. 

Stock Termed Speculative 


This situation rendered the stock of the 
investment trust company highly specu- 
lative because the investmenis were in 
a position to be wiped out at any time, 
T°. Staples said. The stock was sold 
«n the representation that it was a safe, 
sound investment. 

In addition, the investigation revealed 
that John Cabot McDonald & Company 
was engaged in bucketing operations in 
that it took order for stocks and carried 
them on a margin for customers with- 
out actually buying the stocks, Mr. 
Staoles said. . 

@ This simply amounted to settling on 
quotations,” he said. “It was done 
under the guise that the customer was 
buying securities on the partial payment 
plan. Since, however, the customers 
could be called on for more margin and 
were charged interest on the debit ba- 
lance it was a brokerage transaction.” 


m 


In conclusion, Mr. Staples said that|entertained when the writ was allowed) part of the term for which 


the trust company did not keep proper 


books and records as required by law.|determined in the opinion of the court extension of 


he defendants McDonold and Sawin or- 

anized both defendant companies. 
Through John Cabot McDonald & Co. 
they sold approximately 1,000 shares of 
stock of the Standard Oil Shares of 
America, Inc., at $30 a share. 





Nebraska Guaranty 
Payments Held Void 





Court Invalidates Act to Reim- 
burse Depositors 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 11. 


The act of the State legislature ap- 
propriating about $260,000 to reimburse 
depositors for losses in certain banks 
during the time the banks in question 
were operated under State authority by 
the now defunct guaranty fund com- 
mission was held void July 9 by the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska in the case 
of Arthur J. Weaver, Governor of Ne- 
braska, v. William Koehn et al. 

The act was declared void not only 
for indefiniteness of title as to purpose 
but because the appropriation is in vio- 
lation of both the State and Federal 
constitutions. The syllabus of the opin- 
ion Says: 

“The appropriation by the legislature 
of public money in the sum of $261,- 
1 hy 4, or in any sum, to reimburse de- 
positors for losses sustained by such de- 
positors in banks operated by the guar- 
anty fund commission, held, to be void 
and of no effect from the fact that it 
constitutes the taking of money belong- 
ing to one class of depositors to pay 
claims of those of another class, and is 
in violation of the due process provision 
of the Federal and State constitutions.” 

Attorney General Sorensen stated 
orally he was not certain that this hold- 
ing will render void a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment to authorize the next 
legislature to appropriate $8,000,000 to 
reimburse depositors for losses in all 
failed State banks. 





West Virginia Reports * 


Balance in State Treasury 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, July 11. 


A total cash balance of $14,838.740 in 
the State treasury as of July 1, was 
orally reported July 5 by William S, 
Johnson, State treasurer. This is $2,- 
065,024 less than the cash balance one 
month ago. 

Receipts 
$6,834,52, 
$8.899.177. 

Investments totaled $25,964,600. They 
included workmen’s compensation fund 
c $17,341,700, board of control funds 


totaled 
were 


the month 
disbursements 


during 
while 
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| 
J. W. BoTHWELL V. FARMERS AND MER-|late for its paymentat certain periods in 
| CHANTS STATE BANK AND TRUST Com-| 


| PANY OF Rusk, TEX., TEXAS SUPREME 


Court. 
In error from Cherokee County, Sixth 

District. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 18, follows: ‘ 

GREENWOOD, Associate Justice.—The 
opinion of the court of civil appeals 
shows that it affirmed a judgment of the 
district court which embraced a recovery 
|for a balance of $1,164.80 on four prom- 
issory notes in favor of defendant in 
error against plaintiff in error, with fore- 
lclosure of vendor’s lien on 10.1 acres of 
|land. The four notes were dated Oct. 
|22, 1914, and were payable on Oct. 22 
11915, Oct. 22, 1916, Oct. 22, 1917, ané 
| Oct. 22, 1918, respectively. The notes 
|were given in part payment for the 10.1 
lacres of land conveyed to plaintiff in 
jerror Bothwell by J. P. Sears and wife, 
| but were made payable to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Rusk pr order, and were 


| First National Bank of Rusk. 

The first note due Oct, 22, 1915, was 
juntil maturity, at the rate of 10 per 
jcentum per annun, the interest payable 
annually in advance as it accrues.” This 
|note provided: “This note and all past 
|due interest thereon shall bear interest 
from the maturity thereof until paid, at 
|the rate of 10 per centum per annum. 
It is understood and agreed that failure 
to pay this note, or any installment of 
interest thereon, when due, shall at the 
election of the holder of them or any of 
them, mature all! notes this day given 
by J. W. Bothwell to Said The First 
| National Bank of Rusk, Tex., in payment 
for said property.” 


Usury Pleaded as 
Defense to Recovery 


The undisputed evidence disclosed that 
the interest ‘“‘was figured in at 10 per 
cent,” for a year in making out the 
‘second, third and fourth notes, so that 
the sum appearing as principal in each 
of these notes actually represented prin- 
cipal with a year’s accrued interest. The 
isecond, third and fourth notes, dated 
Oct. 22, 1914, were each for $250 “with 
interest thereon from Oct. 22, 1915, at 
the rate of 10 per centum per annum, 
payable annually in advance as it ac- 
crues.” Each of said notes contained a 
stipulation that failure to pay the prin- 
cipal or any installment of interest 
thereon when due should mature all the 
notes, at the holder’s election. 

The plaintiff in error plead usury as 
a defense to a recovery on the notes. 
Both the district court and court of civil 
appeals concluded that the notes were 
free of usury. In its original opinion, 
the court of civil appeals based its deci- 
sion of the usury question on the hold- 
ing that it was the settled rule in Texas 
that payment of the highest conventional 
rate of interest in advance was not usury. 
On rehearing, the court of civil appeals 
|quoted with approval the statement from 
Webb on Usury that “the test of usury 
in a contract is whether it would if 
' (fully) performed, result in securing a 
greater rate of profit on the subject 
matter than is allowed by law.” 19 S. 
W. (2d) 924-926. 

The writ of error was granted on as- 
signments raising the question of usury. 
Our consideration of the case, at and 
since its submission, confirms the view 
that all other questions were rightly 
of civil appeals. 

However the court is unable to agree 
with the conclusion of the district court 
and of the court of civil appeals that 
notes are free from usury which ex- 
pressly provide for the payment of inter- 
est annually at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum in advance, and further stipu- 
late that on failure to pay the interest in 
advance then interest shall be paid at 
10 per cent per annum not only on the 
principal, but also on a year’s interest. 
Twenty-four dollars is the maximum con- 
ventional interest for one year on a $240 
note, 


Authority Quoted on 
Interest Paid in Advance 


Note one of the series before us under- 
takes to require not $24 but $26.40 to be 
paid as interest on a note in the principal 
sum of $240, on no other contingency 
than the debtor’s default to pay $24 at 
the very time the note is taken. The 
|same vice which inheres in the first note 
inheres in each of the others, despite the 
different dates for the payment of ad- 
vance interest installments and for com- 
pounding interest. 

Most text writers and many _ judicial 
opinions have pointed out how devoid 
of logic is the rule which sanctions the 
collection in advance of interest on the 
highest conventional statutory rate, on 
jeven short term loans, under statutes 
against usury. 

Tyler states: “Where the lender re- 
ceives the interest upon the sum, but be- 
fore the end of the term for which the 
money is loaned, he clearly receives more 
than the legal rate; and yet cases have 
been referred to in preceding chapters 
where the practice was held not to be 
usurious * The courts uniformly 
hold, at the present day, that the interest 
for ordinary paper having the usual 
time to run, such as is the practice by 
banks, may be taken up in advance, by 
way of discount, and not subject the 
paper to the taint of usufy.”’ Tyler on 
Usury, Pawns and Loans, pp. 297-298. 

Cyc. says: “Taking the highest rate 
|of interest in advance, so that the bor- 
rower receives less than the principal 
sum he contracts to repay, is unquestion- 
ably usurious on principle, and seems at 
first to have been so considered in all 
cases. But an early concession was made 
to the usage among banks and other per- 
sons dealing in commercial paper whose 
customary short term loans made the 
violation of the law involved insignificant. 
The usage has widened, however, as is 
|the custom of the law merchant, until 
:at the present time it is the settled rule 
that upon any short term loan interest 
may be reserved in advance at the highest 
legal rate without rendering the loan 
usurious.” 39 Cyc, pp. 948, 949. 

It is likewise declared in Ruling Case 
Law: “As a general proposition there 
can be no doubt that interest at the 


rement for Interest on Both Principal and Unpaid 
Interest on Failure to Pay Highest Legal Rate 
In Advance Is Said to Be Invalid 





State of Texas, Austin 


advance, without yiolating the laws 
jagainst usury, although this does in real- 
lity make the interest paid, if computed 
|on the amount actually received for use 
;by the borrower, exceed the legal rate 
‘by the amount of the interest on the 
interest for the time of the debt. This 
lconstruction was applied originally to 
|the statute of 12 Anne, Blackstone, con- 
|ceiving that interest may as lawfully be 
received beforehand, for ferbearing, as 
after. It has subsequently been uni- 
|formly followed by the courts of this 
jcountry and England.” 27 Ruling Case 
Law, Sec. 26, p. 225. 


| 
| 
' 


Indirect Procuring of 
Illegal Rate Objected to 


In Texas the rule sanctioning the reser- 
vation of interest in advancé at the high- 
est conventional rate for a year or less 
jis too firmly established to be departed 
jfrom. Of course, the principle is the 
same whether interest is paid for all or 
|@ part of the year before the year’s ex- 
piration. For in either event the sum 
which the borrower may lawfully retain 
throughout the term of a year is less 
|than the sum originally advanced, on 
{which the interest continues to be com- 
jputed. More than half a century has 
|elapsed since the court held it was law- 
ful to stipulate for interest at the highest 
lawful rate payable monthly. Miner v. 
Paris Exchange Bank. Tex., 560. 
Among opinions following the Miner case 
are Martin v. Land Mortgage Bank, 23 
8S. W. 1635; Webb v. Pahde, 43 S. W, 19; 
Geisberg vy. Muiual Building and Loan 
Assn. 60 S. W. 478, with 
refused; Investment company v. Grymes, 
94 Texas, 615; Vela v. Shacklett, 12 S. 
W. (2d) 1007, 1008; and Shropshire v. 
Commerce Farm Credit Company, this 
day decided. 
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The court has uniformly decided, and 

we think rightly on principle no less than 
on abundant authority, that interest 
which has already lawfully matured, may, 
together with principal, thereafter bear 
interest at the highest lawful rate. 
Mills v. Johnson, 23 Tex. 330: 
Paris Exchange Bank, 53 Tex. 561; Roane 
v. Ross, 84 Tex. 46. Chief Justice Gaines 
demonstrates the soundness of this rule 
in Crider y. San Antonio Loan Assn. 89 
Texas, 598-600, when he says: 
_ “When the debt falls due, the creditor 
is as much entitled to his interest as to 
his principal, and if the parties have 
elected, in good faith, to provide for the 
default, and to agree that after maturity 
the interest shall bear interest, it is a 
contract for interest upon the forbear- 
ance of a new obligation which has ac- 
crued, and not a contract for additional 
interest upon the original principal. The 
principle is, in effect, recognized by this 
court in those cases in which we have 
held that an installment of interest, past 
due, becomes principal and bears interest 
|without any express stipulation to that 
effect.” 

But the question which now confronts 
the court is whether a rule difficult to sus- 
tain In reason save as a rule of property, 


which sanctions the advance deduction of | 


|interest at the highest conventional rate 
on short term loans, and which sanctions 
the compounding of interest at the high- 
est permissible rate after it has run and 
matured for part of the term of a loan, 
shall be extended to countenance the 
compounding of interest at the highest 
legal rate in advance of expiration of any 
the loan is 
Common sense counsels against 
sior a rule not entirely defensible 
on principle. No less urgent is the pro- 
test of common sense against allowing 
a thing to be done indirectly which the 
law forbids being done directly. Both 
constitution and statutes in Texas em- 
phatically condemn a direct stipulation 
for the payment of 11 per cent per annum 
interest on a loan of money. No less 
,ought they to be held to condemn any 
stipulation through which the same ena 
may be attained, no matter what differ- 
ences in phrasing may be found. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia deter- 
mined that even though it should be held 
lawful in that State to exact the payment 
of the maximum legal interest jn ad- 
vance, the lender could not lawfully de- 
duct more by means of notes for the prin- 
cipal sum and for one year’s maximum 
interest payable in advance, and for an 
additional sum as interest upon such in- 
terest. Howell y. Pennington, 118 Ga. 
494. To the same effect is the decision of 
the supreme curt of South Carolina in 
Carolina Savings Bank v. Parrott, 30 S. 
C. 61. 

The supreme court of TIlinois 
nounced as usurious a contract which 
cannot be differentiated from that before 
us. There a national bank held a ma- 
tured note for exactly $8,000. The date 
the note became due the bank took a re- 
newal note “for $8,880, payable one year 
from date, with interest after due at 10 
per cent per annum interest,” As ap- 
pears from the court’s opinion: 


Usury Found by Illinois 
Court in Similar Contract 


“The taking of the note for $8,880 is 
defended by counsel for the bank as free 
from Usury, upon the ground that the 
banking law of the United States ex- 
pressly authorizes the bank to reserve 
on loans at the rate of interest author- 
ized by the interest laws of the State as 
to transactions between natural persons. 
It is contended that the bank might law- 
fully have demanded and received $800 
}in cash, as interest in advance upon the 
$8,000 of principal extended one year, 
and then it might lawfully have lent to 
Davidson the $800, in cash so received, 
for one year, and taken their note for 
$880, payable in one year, without inter- 
est—and it is insisted that what was done 
was the same thing in substance, the dif- 
ference in the result being merely that 
the amounts to be paid at the end of the 
year ere embodied in one note instead 
of two.” Rejecting the bank’s conten- 
tion, the court said: “The weakness of 
debtors wiil often lead them to make im- 
provident promises to secure the present 
posession of money, or to put off the evil 
|day when debts are due, which they 
, would not do if they were able to pay as 
they go. Be this as it may, we regard 
the toleration of taking interest in ad- 
vance at the highest rate allowed by law, 
as an artificial rule, resting upon long 
usage and authority, unsupported by any 
sound reasoning, and cannot consent to 
take that artificial rule as the basis of a 


made, 


writ of error! 
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[Continued from Page 8.] | 
time of the next conference we shall; 
have 16 completed and two under way. 
During the same time Great Britain 
{must scrap 4 of her 9 large cruisers’ 
and Japan will stand absolutely still. In 
these cruisers then we shall have more! 


than parity with Great Britain and a 
5-3 ratio with Japan. In small cruisers 
we now have 10, Japan 21 and Great 


Britain 39. Under the terms of the 
treaty the British again scrap four, Ja- 
pan builds nothing and the United States 
|is permitted to double its number. How 
any one under these circumstances can: 
say that the American delegation sur- 
rendered American rights is very diffi- 
cult to understand. | 

The London conference did not change | 
the ratio in capital ships which was) 
established by the Washington treaty. It! 
merely made this ratio effective now in- 
stead of in 1942. This is done by scrap- 
ping—five for Great Britain, three for 
the United States and one for Japan. | 
The ships which we scrap are older than | 
those of Great Britain and Japan. How! 
anyone can claim that this jeopardizes | 
our safety, I do not know but I assure 
you that some of our admirals say it 
and that some of the British admirals 
are even more vehement in their proph- 
ecies of disaster to Great Britain. In 
his admirable and lucid speech in the 
Senate this week Senator Swanson made | 
a delightfully humorous suggestion. He| 
said he would like to hear the treaty | 
discussed by the opposition admirals in 
the three countries because he would like 
to hear them persuade each other that 
|the treaty meant ruin for all thregcoun- 
tries. 

There are those who say there is no 
‘economy in the treaty. Certainly there 
is not, to the pacifist who ‘wants no navy 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


at all, but to the man who wants a| 
strong, well-balanced navy, fully ade- 


quate for defensive 
obvious economy in 
which avoids all the 
competition. If we want parity with 
Great Britain and a reasonable ratio 
with Japan what more can we ask than 


purposes there is| 
a sane program | 
extravagance of 


that these two nations shall stand still 
until we catch up? The eXtension of | 
the life of battleships saves us $400,- | 


000.000 immediately and the reduction 
of the British cruiser demand for 70 to 
50 saves incalculable money if we planned | 
to build up to Great Britain. 

The Navy Department thinks in terms 


of war. The Department of State thinks 
[in terms of peace. The President and 
Congress combine the two and add\ 


thought for economy. All points of view 
were represented in the making of this 
treaty. and only a prejudiced man can 
anything but good in its adoption. 

In closing let us look at this treaty 
for a moment from a higher point of 
view than the technical or even the eco- 
nomic. It is one more great step in the 
progress of the nations toward the per- 
manent establishment of peace. 
an end to a most dangerous competition, 
that in naval armament. When the three 
great naval nations of the world agree 
on this we need not fear any others. It! 
proves the trust which Japan and Eng- 
land have in us that they are willing 
to stand still until we build up to their} 
level. 

It makes each notion dominant in its 
own waters and, therefore, gives each 
ya sense of perfect security. It prevents 
any possibility of arrogant superiority 
jon the part of any one nation, but gives 
}to all three a sense of self-respect and 
dignity. I look at its results instine- 
tively from the point of view of the 
Department of State. I see better in- 
| ternational feeling, better 
understanding. 

I see the little misunderstandings be- 
tween Great Britain and this country 
|}approached in a finer spirit because of 


see 


| 
‘ 


the growth of respect and confidence in| 


each other’s purposes. I see the same 
result with that fine and progressive peo- 
ple across the Pacific, a real friendship 
| through understanding that means peace 
and orderly development. 

The thinking men and women of this 
country are back of the treaty and I 
am sure they will not permit the great | 
benefits that will flow from it to be! 
jeopardized by any specious arguments. | 
(It is a great step forward in the orderly | 
| limitation of all armament, which is one | 
of the guarantees of peace. 





Gold Imports for Week | 
Of July 2 Total $519,000 


New York, July 11—The gold report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New| 
York for the week ended July 9 shows! 
total imports of $519,000, which con- 
sisted of $335,000 from Brazil, $122,000| 
|from Ecuador and $62,000 chiefly from 
other Latin American countries. There 
were no exports but there was an in-| 
crease of $3,000,000 in the net change! 
in gold earmarked for foreign account. 





rule. ; right in hold- 
ing the note usurious.” First Natl. Bank 
v. Davis, 108 IIl., 636-638. | 

Defendant in error urges the court to 
uphold the notes though their terms 
would render the notes usurious under 
the laws of Texas “for the reason that 
the contract is governed by the statutes 
and the decisions of the Federal courts 
interpreting such statutes, which permit: 
national banks to take intgrest in ad- 
vance at the highest rate permitted by 
the Jaws of the State in which they oper- 
ate. 

The notes before us were originally 
given to a national bank but they are 
tainted with usury under the Federal no 
less than under the State statutes. Mr. 
Justice McReynolds in the recent case re- 
lied on by defendant in error, in refer- 
ring to the maximum interest rate al- 
lowed by the law of a State, said: “That 
marks the limit which a national bank 
there located may charge upon discounts; 
but its right to retain so much arises 
from Federal law. The latter also com-| 
pletely defines what constitutes the tak- 
ing of usury by a nationaé bank, refer- 
ring to the State law only to determine! 
the maximum permitted rate. Evans y.! 
National Bank of Savannah, 251 U, S. 


The circuit court we 





| 


4. 

For the error of the courts below in 
holding the notes free from usury, the 
judgments of the district court and of the 
court of civil appeals are reversed and | 
the cause is remanded to the district 


‘advange, or that the lender may stipu-’ extended to cases not within the artificial ' court. 


of les a 7 
of@5196,700, and State interest and sink- | highest legal rate may be received in| philosophy by which a like rule may be 
ig@! fund of $5,449,050, 
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UV. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 9 
Made Public July 11 


Receipts | 

Customs receipts .... $761,313.32 
Internal-revenue receip 
TMRCOME TZ i... ccc cesses 
Miscellaneous inte rnal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


ts: 

1,291,857.70 

2.857,474.96 
621,190.06 


Total ordinary 

CGlpts: vc 

Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





$284,495,709.81 


ROG sciaasivewine 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Paseeme Catal, 5005.6 20 
Operations in special ac- 
counts i406 1606: 6 www ge 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund ietrret ene 
Civil service retirement 
POE © abs Oi stares we. wienss 117,6 
Investment of trust funds 


$10,896,414.50 
73 53 








Total ordinary 
penditures 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
MMT TECHS i602 sess 
Other public debt expendi- 


$11,669,555.84 


12,000,000.00 


CEEPOR. «60065505 00.00 658,817.75 
Balance today ........ 260,167,336.22 | 
FOal .icvicvee 0 oes - .$284,495,709.81 | 
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American Chemical Output | 


Found to Lead All Nations 
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dustry often becomes the raw material 
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for another, 
The industrial alcohol producer sup- | 
plies a raw material to the paint and 


lacquer industry who, in turn, supplies 
a raw material to the automotive and 
similar fields. The tar distiller produces 
a distillate that is refined by a chemical 
manufacturer and sold as a coal-tar in- 
termediate to other manufacturers tor 
the production of dyes, explosives, rub- 
ber accelerators, plastics or photographic 
chemicals. The fertilizer manufacaurer 
makes sulphuric acid, sells it to the coke 
plant for making ammonium. sulphate, | 
which is returned to the fertilizer plant 
for use as an ingredient in mixed fer- 
tilizer. 

From the marketing viewpoint (and 
that means the advertising viewpoint as 
well) this close interrelation means that 
the chemical manufacturer must address | 
his sales story to the same type of man 
who in his own plant is responsible for 
production. 

Referring to our antifreeze and rub- 
bing alcohols our ultimate type of buyer 
is the individual consumer either driving 
an automobile or in 
rub down. There are, 
three intermediate buyers to be con- 
sidered—the wholesaler or jobber and 
retailer. Their resistance, however, di- 
minishes in proportion to the demand 
coming from the ultimate buyer—the 
consumer. ; 
Prospect List—Building and main- 
taining a list of the men who control 
{buying in each field is the next step in 
marketing. Prospect lists age rapidiy 
and to be of value must receive con- 
tinuous attention. 


Manufacturers Sell 


Own Products 
4. Sales Organization.—At one time 


| 


2 
oO. 


chemicals in the United States were sold; subcategories, a provision from which | 
middlemen | 


almost entirely through 
known as brokers or sales agents. Gov- 
ernment regulation, quota allotments 
and other conditions of the war period 
brought the manufacturer, for the first 
time, into close relationship with his 
customers. Since then practically the 


gone over to direct selling. The manu- 
facturers have had to build competent 
sales organizations to supply the service 
needs of the consuming industries. In 
selling and in advertising technical prod- 


edge of the buyers’ problems is an abso- 
lute necessity. 


5. Territorial Plan.—After the manu- 
|facturer has selected the markets on 
which he is to concentrate his selling 


effort, his territorial plan consists merely 
in setting up his Sales organizations in 
the strategic locations to 
markets most economically. 
important consideration in the chemical 
‘industry because chemicals are the raw 
materials of industry. They are pur- 
chased to be consumed. The necessity 
for warehousing facilities and other ar- 
rangements for prompt and efficient ship- 
ping will also have a 
setting up of the sales territories. 

6. Personnel—This_ step ties 


} 


ganization) that I need only emphasize 


the increasing importance of having men | 
on the “firing line” with suitable back- | 


ground of selling experience, supple- 
mented and supported by technically 
trained specialists in research and engi- 
neering. The remaining steps have to 


do primarily with sales promotion, publi- | 


cation advertising, manufacturers’ litera- 
ture, special promotion, sales keynote. 

In the chemical field we have the engi- 
neering type of publication read by the 
men responsible for production; the re- 
search and scientific journals that carry 
the mews and current price changes of 
the industry. In addition, in the allied 
and consuming industries such as tex- 
tiles, petroleum, paint and varnish and 
paper. there are many excellent indus- 
try publications that serve all interests 
within their more limited fields. 

Industrial chemicals, 
products that lend themselves to the 
dramatic and spectacular advertising em- 
ployed in merchandising a generally con- 
sumed product, like, for example—anti- 
reeze and rubbing alcohols. Rather, the 
manufacturer often finds it desirable to , 
prepare and distribute highly technical | 
data and reports on the properties and | 
qualities of his materials—supplemented | 
by flow sheets and working diagrams to | 
educate the prospective customer in the} 
profitable use of those chemicals within 
his own plant. Much of the manufac- 
turers’ literatureyin the chemical field 
is of this character. 

Advertising has had a great influence 
in the marketing of American chemicals. 
If we could evaluate all of the factors 
that have contributed to the remarkable 
growth of the American chemical indus- 
try within the past six or seven years, I 
think we would find that the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge regarding new prod- 
ucts and processes, foreign trade and 
market developments, production and 
distribution—underlie all of our indus- 
trial and commercial progress. 

(The foregoing i= an authorized 
summary of an address before the 
recent annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America in 
Washington.) 
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the treaty,” he declared, “is that in} 
making up a basis for cruiser limita- 
tion the value alone of the cruiser with | 
the fleet is taken into consideration, and | 
with our great and developing commerce , 


to repent that we did not use our stra- 
tegic advantages at the Washington con- 
ference to a better purpose,” he said. 
“Shorn by the Washington conference 
of any superiority on which to trade, our 


and the outside uses which we will un- | delegates went to London, statesmen all, 


questionably have for our cruisers, our 
interests are manifestly not looked after 


| when we cut down the number of large 


cruisers that we are permitted to have | 
and take in return an added number of | 


little versed in naval lore themselves, 
ignorant of naval tradition and naval 
|opinion, and the reasons therefor, re- 
solved to make an agreement though the 
heavens fell, begging but not insisting 


the smaller cruisers which do not meet , that our own naval needs be taken some- 


our naval needs.” 
A “determined attempt” to show that 


| the 8-inch cruiser is a very much over- 


rated ship find that the 6-inch vessel is 


| really more effective, has not been borne 


out by the testimony 
continued Senator Hale. 


“‘The real reason,” he asserted, “for 


on the subject, 


| attempting to magnify the value of the 


6-inch-gun ship is that in the treaty we 
were forced to come to them and an 
attempted justification of our course is 
If 8-inch-gun ships are not 
valuable ships, why were Great Britain 
and Japan so extremely solicitous that 
we should not build them? They surely 
were not trying to look after our best 
interests. 


“Our naval officers, almost to a man, 


| prefer the 8-inch gun ship and after all 
| they are the men who will have to fight 


the ships. It may be entirely safe for 
us legjslators to send out our fighting 
men in under-gunned ships, but it cer- 
tainly is by no means a fair deal to the 
men who are sent out.” 

Not only is the best naval opinion 
very nearly unanimously in favor of 
building principally 10,000-ton 8-inch 
cruisers, said the Maine Senator, but it 
also an estbalished principle that 
categories of types of naval 
should not be subdivided. 

“Again,” he told the Senate, “as 
the Washington conference and 
Geneva conference, the British, while of- 
fering us parity, full and overflowing, 
| strove to limit that parity to the fleet- 


at 


!combat parity, which, as I have stated 


in but one of the 
functions of a navy, and this time un- 
| happily for the United States they have 
succeeded, 


| British Point of View 
*Surrounded Delegates’ 


“The American delegation appear to 
have considered as of importance only 
the question of the three additional 
| 8-inch-gun cruisers ig the complement of 
the General Board over the 18 provided 


| before, is a parity 


| for under the treaty, and to‘have entirely | 


ignored the importance of the established 
| American principle that a country may 
build as it deems essential within the 
| limitations of a category. 
“To the British, on the other hand, the 
| receding of the Americans from the prin- 
ciple for which they had so long and 
| strenfiously fought was the main thing. 
““At the London conference our dele- 
| gates have surrendered bag and baggage 
| to the British point of view. 
; “By dividing the cruiser category into 


we can never get away in the future, we 
have given up the right for all time to 
build within the tonnage allowed us in 
the full category the type of cruiser 
| that our naval needs demand. When we 
ask for cruiger equality in the future the 
equality wil? not be based on the entire 
category, with the right to build the type 
| of ship that we need, but will be based 
on equality in the subcategory, and that 


' give us. 


“We will be allowed to build as many 
8-inch-gun cruisers of subcategory A as 
the British, and no more, and the right 
to build as many 6-intch-gun cruisers of 
subcategory B, a type that we do not 
need, also. To keep up parity we wili 
have to build ship for ship with them, 
and as they clearly will not give up their 
6-inch-gun cruisers, which so well meet 
their needs, a considerable proportion at 


be of a type that does not meet our 
needs. 

“Had we followed the suggestion of the 
General Board in its letter of September 
11, had we even gone further and cut 
down our allotment = of 8-inch-gun 
cruisers from 21 to 18, as provided in the 


tablished principle to stand by at future 
conferences, but to all intents and pur- 
poses the present treaty, with a definite 
establishment of subcategories in the 
cruiser category, definitely precludes us 
in the future from getting any parity 
with Great Britain in that category ex- 
| cept a parity based 
| ship& that we do nt need and that she 
does need, 

“*When we are told that we would have 
| to spend about $1,000,000,000 to bring 

us up to the London treaty navy we must 
remember that replacement of destroy- 
ers and of submarines that must be made 
| if we are to keep up our present Navy, 
| whether we have a treaty or not, ac- 
counts for a great part of that $1,000,- 
000,000, 

Advice of Naval Experts 
| Declared Disregarded 

*“*The only new construction necessary, 
as distinguighed from replacement, would 
be of aircraft carriers sufficient to bring 
us up to the 135,000 tons allowed us by 
the Washington conference, and of the 
additional requisite tonnage in the 
cruiser class under the treaty. 

“In other words, should we have no 
treaty and should we decide, as we prob- 
ably would, to build up our aircraft-car- 
rier forces to the limit allowed us under 
the Washington treaty, should we com- 


plete the cruiser program now author- | 
ized and prescribed by law, should we; 


keep up our destroyer forces to the 150,- 
000 tons allowed us under the London 
treaty, which is somewhat larger than 
our present destroyer tonnage in com- 
mission, and should we keep up our pres- 
ent submarine tonnage in commission, 
plus the 10,000 tons now building and ap- 
propriated for, the aggregate cost would 
be about the same whether we had the 
treaty or did not have it, but in the very 
important cruiser class of ships we would 
be far better off than we shall be under 
the treaty and would have the type of 
ship that the best-informed naval opin- 
ion holds that we need.” 


As in the case of the London confer- 
ence, Mr. Hale argued, the Washington 

*‘Bitterly have our people had cause 
conference was a statemen’s conference, 
and little attention was paid to the ad- 
vice of naval experts. 


vessels | 


the | 


equality the British will be very glad to| 


least 6f our allowed cruiser tonnage must | 


treaty, we would still have had our es- | 


on the building of | 


what into consideration, asking but again 
not insisting on the right to build the 

| kind of ships we want to build, our hum- « 
| ble prayer was denied, and we were told 
|to take what steps Great Britain and 
Japan wanted us to take or be responsi- 
= for the failure of the conference. 

“It was no easy job that confronted 
| these delegates of ours. I am willing 
| to concede that, but I can not help feel- 
ing that had they stood out, a vastly 
i different agreement could have been 
| brought about, and even had such not 
proved to be the case, we would have 
been far better off with no treaty than 
| we shall be should we subscribe to this 
treaty. And now we come to the last 
! point in the treaty to which I seriously 
object—the raising of the Japanese ratio, 


Japan Favored in Reducing 
Battleships, Is Charge 


“At this amazing London conference, 
while still prevented from further forti- 
fying or developing our island bases, we 
vield to her substantially the ratio that 
| she demanded at the Washington confer- 
ence, and for what purpose? To get her 

| to sign the treaty which the, statesmen 
|dared not come back to Washington 
| without. 
“We had the opportunity to cancel 
| that provision about the fortifying of 
our island bases at this conference should 
we have seen fit to do so, but nowhere 
; can I find that any such leverage as that 
| was ever at any time used at the confer- 
;ence to hold Japan down to the ratio 
of the Washington conference. On the 
| contrary, as far as I have been able to 
| discover, we acceded without any com- 
| pensating benefit to ourselves to practi- 
, cally every request made by the Japa- 
nese. 

“They are allowed a certain advantage 
}in battleship scrapping. They are al- 
| lowed an increase over the Washington 
ratio in 8-inch-gun cruisers, and we put 
| off at their request building of two of 
|our own meager complement. They are 
| allowed a ratio of 10-7 in 6-inch gun 
cruisérs, Substantially the same in de- 
| stroyers, and in submarines they are al- 
| lowed equality. For the benefit of their 
| shipyards they are allowed to replace 
ships before those ships are obsolete. 
| They are allowed to interchange 10 per 
;cent of subcategory B, cruiser and de- 
| stroyer tonnage, and fso forth. 
| “Some people have had the effrontery 
|} to talk about our successful negotiations 
‘with Japan. Never in the course of 
| American diplomacy, I venture to say, 
| have our interests been sacrificed as they 
have been in this wretched Japanese 
fiasco. And to cap it all, at the instiga- 
tion of Japan a clause was inserted in 
‘the treaty that none of the provisions of 
|the present treaty shall prejudice the 
; attitude of any of the high contracting 
| parties at the conference in 1935—10-6 
was the ratio of Japan at the Washing- 
ton conference, 10-7 at this conference, 
jand a very probable demand for 10-10, 
at the next conference. 


| “Our delegates were marched up to 
the table, confronted with the refusal of 
| Japan, unless she could have her terms, 
to sign the treaty, and given the alter- 
native of no treaty or signing away any 
| possibility of parity in future operatio 
|in the Far East. They signed.” 


Mr, Stimson’s Criticism 
| Termed Unwarranted 


Senator Hale declared that Secretary 
Stimson’s criticism of naval officers 
| have testified before Senate Commit 
}on the treaty as having a “narrow poin 
| of view,” is unwarranted. 

“They understand the problems 
| war,” he said, “and they realize th 
| the Secretary of State calls the 
tive measures of international relati 
which are intended to make war | 
likely, may or may not operate succc¢ 
fully. 

“The trouble with the Secretary | 
State is that he goes ahead against the 
experience of history in the blind belief 
and confidence that the pyeventive meas~ 
ures referred to will not fail, and he sees 
no necessity for adequate provisions for 
| the national defense in case of failure, 
because he can see no possibility of tail- 
ure. With him the securing of an in- 
ternational agreement is wholly impor- 
tant. 

“The United States Navy, the first line - 
lof defense of the country, its guaranty 
of continued national life, has become 
little more than a trading asset, armed 
with which the Secretary of State may 
ride forth to win his spurs. A treaty he 
must bring home. If to get that treaty 
|a sacrifice of national security is, neces- 
sary that is a trivial matter, The sacri- 
fice must be made—the spurs must be 
won,” 

Senator Hale contended that the “big- 
Navy” men were striving for nothing 
mere than real parity and pointed out 
that while the British admirality ap- 
proves the British figures in the treaty 
the Navy General Board, the official ad- 
visors of the Secretary of the Navy, has 
gone on record against the American 
figures. 

“If we must sacrifice our national se- 
curity to promote friendly relations, 
which at any moment may be turned 
into unfriendly relations, it is better, in 
my mind, to risk the displeasure of these 
two friendly nations than to buy them 
off with a yielding of our national se- 
| curity,” said the Naval Affairs chairman, * 
“Under the treaty we attempt to pur- 
| chase the good will of the world through 
the sacrifice of the right to safeguard 
our interests. We will get not good will 
but the contempt that a supine nation 
invariably gets and deserves to get. If 
this treaty is ratified by this Senate, in 
my judgment, we have definitely and con- 
clusively proved to the world that in in- 5 
| ternational relations we are not capable :- 
|} of looking after our own interests, and 
| do not measure up to the great position .a 
|of responsibility and legitimate power 
| that we have honorably won for ourselves 
| in the world by ways other than those 
of war.” 


| 
| 


t 
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Rule by Minorities as Result 


of Neglect of Ballot sok 


Best People Composing Slacker Group Yield 
Power to Classes which Value Vote for Vicious 
Ends. Says Lieutenant Governor of Nebraska 


By GEORGE A. WILLIAMS 


Lieutenant Governor, State of Nebraska 


ITIZENSHIP in a country like 
this carries with it duties and re- 
sponsibilities, not the least of 

which is the exercise of the franchise. 

Our rights and privileges are pre- 
served and our government perpetu- 
ated only through the ballot. There 
is no other way. And yet there is a 
woeful lack of interest in our elections. 

We are too occupied with money 
making, or with some uplift movement, 
or it may be with jazz and the movies. 
We have no time to devote to govern- 
mental affairs. 

Time was when more than ninety per 

cent of the people voted. Today sixty 
to sixty-five per cent fail to vote at the 
nominating elections, and forty to fifty 
per cent fail to vote at the general elec- 
tions. 
_ Instead of a government by the ma- 
jority we have become a government by 
a minority. The slacker group is com- 
posed of church folk and business and 
professional people—the better element 
of the land; while in the voting class 
is found all the baser element of so- 
ciety—the criminal, the vicious, the im- 
moral and the dissolute of the land. 

These latter all vote, and they al- 
ways vote for thei. kind. Think of it, 
the wholesome element of society fail- 
ing in their duties as citizens and then 
complaining because bad men get into 
office. 

é A 


There has been of late years much 
talk of patriotism. In my judgment we 
stand in need of a new and a deeper 
conception of patriotism, of loyalty. 

A man cannot manifest disrespect for 
the constitution nor violate the laws of 
his country and be a patriot. Neither 
can he neglect the duties of citizenship 
and be either patriotic or loyal. 

Not only have we become a mighty 
and wealthy Nation, but we are a happy 
people, supreme in our right to do or 
to be what we will. We may build 
homes and acquire property according 
to our ability, and our boys and girls 
have equal rights and privileges, the 
poor with the rich. 

Every boy and girl in America is 
guaranteed a high school education and 
a ones and university training if he 
will. 

And let it be said right here that the 
public school is an American institu- 
tion. It originated here in our land 
and never before in all the world did 
it have an existence. 

The bank clerk may become the head 
of the bank. The section hand by thrift 
and industry may become the president 
of the railway. 

The farm boy or the rail-splitter may 
and often does become the governor of 
his State or the president of the Na- 
tion. The girls and women may right- 
fully aspire to and acquire any posi- 
tion within the gift of the people. 


There is no poverty in the United 
States as in’the old world, and there 
are fewer empty stomachs here than in 
any country of the world. There are 
no common people in America in the 
old acceptation of the term, and the 
standard of living is higher here than 
in any country in any age. 

_The farmer and the laborer rank 
higher than do the merchant and pro- 
fessional classes in other countries. 
American workmen have more luxuries 
than kings enjoyed a few centuries ago. 
They often have more books in their 
libraries than monarchs enjoyed when 
America was discovered. 

A 

America under its Constitutional 
guarantees is a land of opportunities 
for all who are minded to make use of 
opportunities—a fact to be proud of. 
No one in America is surprised to see 
a man born in a log cabin or a soddy 
reach the governor's mansion or the 
White House. 

Why should not the average Ameri- 
can be a loyal patriotic citizen? <A 
country is worth loving which makes 
its people feel that they count for some- 
thing which inspires each and all with 
the conviction that every citizen is the 
equal of every other citizen in his 
rights and privileges and opportunities. 

By what process of reasoning can 
any citizen of our country justify a 
refusal or a neglect to measure up to 
the privileges and duties of citizen- 
ship? What possible reason can any 
American give for not honoring the 
flag of his country, the emblem of a 
wonderful past, a splendid present and 
a glorious future if we prove true? 

It-is true that flags have not always 
been honorable symbols. They have 
sometimes in the past been symbols of 
tvranny and oppression of the grossest 
Kind. But the flag of America is a 
symbol of freedom and justice. 

It is not claimed that America is per- 
fect. Perfection is not of time but of 
eternity., We know here nothing of ab- 
solute truths but only of truths that are 
relative. 

A 

But while we admit America is not 
perfect, we do claim that America, all 
things considered, is nearer to the ideal 
of perfection than any other country of 
the world today upon which the sun of 
heaven is shining, and that the flag of 
our country glows with a brighter lus- 
ter as it floats in the breezes over land 
and sea than any banner dear to the 
heart of other nations. 

In a republfe there are duties and 


responsibilities in times of peace no_ 


less than in times of war. In times of 
war those who refuse to fulfill the 
duties of citizenship are looked upon as 
slackers and traitors. Do the vices in 
times of war become virtues in times 
of peace? 





ivic Duty to Correct, not Defy Law 


Individual Disobedience Destructive of Self-Rule 


By WILLIAM G. CONLEY 


Governor, State of West Virginia 


NDER the protection of Provi- 
dence our fathers hewed out this 
mighty Nation and created for us 

a priceless legacy, which, in sheer grat- 
itude to them, in simple justice to our- 
selves, we must cherish, safeguard, and 
pass on to posterity. 

We have a country worth living in, 
worth fighting for; and, whatever may 
be our shortcomings in the form of gov- 
ernment or in administering it, we have 
the best government in the world, be- 
cause it rests on the people and not on 
the few; because it rests on persons 
and not alone on property; because it 
rests on the free development of public 
opinion and not on the authority of an 
aristocracy. 

We have a land of homes. And, 
somehow, the homeland is where the 
sunshine is more dazzling; it is where 
the clouds seem more like polished 
domes; it is where the flowers seem 
sweeter and have brighter hues; it is 
where the ripple of the streams seems 
more musical; it is where the birds 
sing sweeter and have a brighter plum- 
age; it is where we long to be when in 
distant lands, and like the boys and 
girls who saw service across the seas, 
we believe as the poet sang: “Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.” 

So long as this same spirit prevails 
among the American people generally, 
as it has in the past, this great Repub- 
lic will never retreat. 

Its flag is the only flag that has never 
known defeat. Where the flag leads we 
follow; for we know that the hand 
which bears it onward is the unseen 
hand of God. 

We follow the flag and independence 
is ours. We follow the flag and na- 
tionality is ours. We follow the flag 
and oceans are ruled. We follow the 


flag and in Occident and Orient tyranny 
fails and barbarism is subdued. 

We follow the flag at Trenton and 
Valley Forge; at Saratoga and upon 
the crimson seas; at Buena Vista and 
Chapultepec; at Gettysburg and Mis- 
sionary Ridge; at Santiago and Manila 
Bay; at Chateau Thierry and the Ar- 
gonne Forest. And everywhere and al- 
ways it means larger liberty, nobler op- 
portunity, and greater human _ happi- 
ness, for everywhere and always it 
means the blessings of the greater Re- 
public. And so God leads, we follow 
the flag, and the Republic never re- 
treats. 

There is a widespread tendency to 
disobey the law and to look upon con- 
stituted authority with disrespect. 
Even some of those in high position 
who have taken the oath to support the 
Constitution have opened their flood- 
gates of oratory in opposition to the 
very form of our Government, and in 
their estimation it stands convicted of 
momentous achievements for the bet- 
terment of humanity; 

The minor deliquencies of this great 
Government, inevitable in its splendid 
advancement, are held up to scorn as 
indications of inherent faults in our 
whole political organization. Estab- 
lished customs have been criticised and 
ridiculed, our politics derided as vicious 
beyond comparison, and an immorality 
written into practical American ethics 
that does not exist and never has ex- 
isted except in the imaginations of the 
iconoclasts. 

If a small portion of the energy and 
enthusiasm of these iconoclasts were 
used in upholding law and order, our 
present governmental system, and the 
hands of those entrusted with its ad- 
ministration, there would be less tur- 
moil and dissatisfaction. 
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> . Combating Gang Violence 
by Increasing Severity of Penalty 


> Secretary of Michigan Crime Commission Ex- 
plains Plans to Strengthen State Agencies for Law and Order 
By W. R. ROBERTS 


Secretary, Crime Commission, State of Michigan 


HE foremost subject in the minds 

of the American people today is 

crime. It is a problem that chal- 

lenges the attention of all thinking 
people. 

The solution is not simple, for crime 
in this age is a highly organized busi- 
ness. In carrying on its nefarious 
trade, it uses the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery, weapons and devices. Nothing 
is too good or too expensive for gang- 
land, if it will aid in the perpetration 
of crime, or in the escape from the pen- 
alties for crime. 

The way to fight organized crime is 
by organized interest and effort on the 
part of the public. Crime commissions 
have been created as a method to crys- 
tallize this public interest and effort. 

The Michigan crime commission is 
of legislative origin, being provided for 
by act 326 of the Public Acts of 1929. 
It is composed of nine members; the 
attorney general is ex-officio a member 
and chairman. Of the remaining eight, 
two were chosen from the senate and 
two from the house of representatives 
by the presiding officers of those bodies; 
the remaining four were chosen by the 
governor from residents of the State. 


The members are appointed for three 
years and serve without compensation. 
The act places upon the commission the 
investigation of the whole field of crime 
and requires a report to the legislature 
of its findings and recommendations, 
together with drafts of proposed legisla- 
tion to carry out the recommendations. 

To attack this problem, the commis- 
sion is organized into nine subcommis- 
sions, each of which is presided over 
by a commissioner. These subcommis- 
sions perfect their own organization by 
adding individuals as advisers. 


The subcommissions have for study 
the following subjects: Codification of 
substantive criminal law and _ proce- 
dure; causes of crime; police and sher- 
iffs; prosecution; trials, courts and ap- 
peals; the jury system and probation; 
penal institutions, pardons and paroles; 
criminal statistics; coordination of 
agencies, and their relation to the 
publie, 

The objective of our commission is 
fact-finding and not fault-finding. Prob- 
ing private action, getting something 
“on” somebody, is not a function of the 
commission. 

Its primary duty is to investigate, 
fairly and impartially, the field assigned 
to it, in an effort to determine facts. 
If the facts can be found, a basis will 
exist whereby some program may be 
worked out of value, 


In an effort to learn the facts and 
to get the viewpoint of others eight 
public meetings have been held at vari- 
ous points throughout the State. To 
these meetings special invitations were 
sent to judges of court of record, pros- 
ecuting attorneys, State police, sher- 
iffs, chiefs of police, village marshals, 
prison wardens, and others. 

Questionnaires have also been sent 
out. Through these contacts most 
valuable information has been received 
from those who daily face the problem 
of crime in a practical way. 

For some time the commission has 
been working on a tentative draft of 


the substantive criminal law of this 
State. In this work, we are endeavor- 
ing to codify the statutes enacted -pri- 
marily to define and punish crimes. 

A new alphabetical classification has 
been adopted. The proposed classifica- 
tion is one easily understood by every- 
body and will be practical and service- 
able to lawyer and laymen alike. 

An effort is also being made to stand- 
ardize punishments by having a definite 
relation between fine and imprisonment, 
by making one year imprisonment 
equivalent to a fine of a certain amount. 

Each section of the proposed code 
will also state whether a _ violation 
thereof is a felony or a misdemeanor. 
Where the punishment for an offense 
is determined by the value of the prop- 
erty involved, the dividing line has been 
placed at fifty dollars instead of twen- 
ty-five dollars as heretofore. 

The proposed code will also provide 
a standard punishment for any section, 
a violation of which is declared a felony 
or misdemeanor where no punishment 
is specified in the section itself. This 
will eliminate a lot of repetition in 
penalties. 

The work of the commission has 
shown that the task assigned to it by 
the legislature is a gigantic one, and 
thus far only the surface has been 
scratched; that the probation system is 
no better than the probation officer and 
needs overhauling; that criminal sta- 
tistics are in a chaotic condition, mak- 
ing exceedingly difficult fact-finding, 
and as a rule statistics start from the 
time the arrest is made and not from 
the time the crime is committed. 

Our investigation, thus far, shows 
that the substantive criminal law cov- 
ers the field of crime fairly well, and 
our code of criminal procedure is more 
advanced than that of most States. It 
is not a problem of not enough laws. 
It is not a problem, as a rule, of not 
properly taking care of the criminal 
after his arrest. 

The problem is rather one of the de- 
tection and apprehension of the crim- 
inal. 

Realizing this, the crime commission, 
with the cooperation of a special com- 
mittee of the Michigan Association of 
Chiefs of Police, obtained from the 
State administrative board an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 to establish a training 
school for peace officers. This school 
is already functioning and training 
peace officers to be more efticient in the 
detection and apprehension of crim- 
inals. 

Zone schools have been held and will 
be held in different sections of the State 
which may be attended by any peace 
officer without cost to himself or the 
municipality he represents. The suc- 
cess of these zone schools proves that 
the average peace officer realizes that 
his equipment must consist of more 
than a uniform, badge and gun, if he 
would properly do his duty. 

The State police radio service is an- 
other newly created agency from which 
we expect much in the battle against 
crime. These new agencies, together 
with existing agencies, should make the 
work of gangland less profitable in this 
State. 
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; Reserving Use of Public Roads 


for Cautious Drivers «+ «+ «+ 


Denial of Highway Privileges to Drunken, Reck- 
less and Law-ignoring Motorists, and Junking of 
Unfit Vehicles Urged for Security of Life 


By WILBER M. BRUCKER 


Attorney General, State of Michigan 


HERE has been increasing em- 
phasis upon an important prob- 
lem that has come upon our 
civilization within the last two decades 
and more particularly within the last 
one of those two. It is the problem of 
traffic upon our highways, and it in- 
volves every man, woman and child in 
America every single day of their lives. 
Today our Nation and every single 
State is simply astounded by the enor- 
mity of the problem of motor vehicle 
traffic upon our highways, with the 
countless fatalities, injuries and acci- 
dents resulting from it. 

Conditions are so appalling and so 
thoroughly arousing that no group of 
law enforcing officers of the State can 
permit this situation to go unnoted. 

A 


Michigan is the home of the auto- 
mobile. We lead the world in produc- 
tion of quantity and quality in auto- 
mobiles. The metropolis of our State, 
Detroit, has been well called the “Cap- 
itol of Motordom.” 

Michigan must continue to lead in 
showing how the automobile can be 
used with a maximum efficiency and 
with a minimum accident in traffic. We 
must make our State the model for all 
the rest of the States in this Union, if 
we are to'retain our leadership in the 
motor world. 

Traffic has become a menace not only 
to the lives of our people but also to 
the very continuance of the automobile 
industry upon which our State depends 
so greatly for industrial prosperity. As 
a summary of traffic problems, it may 
be truly said that coriditions have been 
going from bad to worse. The public 
is now calling for an end to the need- 
less slaughter on our streets and high- 
ways. 

Preventable accidents have been re- 
duced in factories and other places 
where conduct can be supervised and 
controlled. Surely a similar control 
can be exercised over the traffic prob- 
lem and countless thousands of lives 
and bodies can be saved. 

We find the following causes for the 
present condition: Carelessness and 
recklessness in driving; driving while 
drunk; disregarding positive traffic 
regulations; operating defective cars; 
maintaining dangerous places on high- 
ways; incompetent drivers of auto- 
mobiles. 

Our people must come to realize that 
the man who kills through carelessness 
and recklessness in the operation of an 
automobile is as truly a killer as the 
man who kills by carelessness in the 
use of any other agency or weapon. A 
consistent, thorough, continuous policy 
of apprehending and prosecuting vio- 
lators who are careless and reckless 
will do much to curb this vicious cause 
of present traffic killings. 

A 

Michigan has already taken the lead 
in its negligent homicide statute. The 
State supreme court has upheld the 
constitutionality of this law and at the 
same time has placed Michigan in the 
forefront among the States of the Union 
in laying the heavy burden upon the 
killer who is careless or reckless in the 
operation of a motor vehicle whereby 
death results. 

The two judges of our new traffic 
court in Detroit have emphatically 
stated their position recently when 
they declared war on driving while in- 
toxicated, and further declared they 
would sentence all convicted of this 
offense to jail sentences. Judge Cal- 
lendar summed up the whole situation 
when he said: 

“Drunk driving is the most serious 
of traffic violations. Everyone of them 
is a potential killer and must be curbed 
at all cost.” 


A jail sentence is the only adequate 
remedy. Even then the continuance of 
the number of drunk drivers does not 
encourage a minimum jail sentence. 

Traffic regulations are the result of 
study, conference and experience. Every 
city in our State is resolved upon cer- 
tain rules for the enforcement of dis- 
cipline in the operation of motor ve- 
hicles in their city. 

One of the most potent means of 
reducing motor vehicle fatalities and 
securing orderly traffic is the rigid en- 
forcement of traffic regulations. The 
public is just as much responsible to 
the traffic laws as it is to the law 
against murder, burglary or larceny, 
and it is the obligation of the police 
to enforce them. The police simply 
cannot be everywhere. 

Thousands of traffic violations can 
occur without detection. It is no ex- 
cuse for the violator to cite numerous 
instances that have gone unnoticed, 
when he has been apprehended. 

The time is surely coming when not 
only reckless and careless drivers, but 
those who violate traffic regulations 
will be forbidden the use of an auto- 
mobile on the highway. 

There must be no compromise with 
fatal recklessness. Leniency will only 
increase the killings. 

The automobile industry announced 
that it is voluntarily junking 400,000 
automobiles at a cost of $15,000,000, in 
order to remove unsafe cars from the 
highways. This is in addition to the 
normal scrapping which is going on all 
over America today. In Michigan 26,- 
000 cars are being broken up volun- 
tarily by the auto industry at a cost 
of $1,000,000. 

A 

Our laws should compel this. The 
State is the original agency for enforc- 
ing a code of mechanical safety speci- 
fications. 

Every motor vehicle in our State must 
be inspected by State authority to see 
that every car is properly equipped and 
that every mechanical safety device is 
adjusted. Automobiles which are a 
menace to the highway must be con- 
demned and ruled off the highway, 
either permanently or until inspection 
justifies operation. 

The element of local favoritism must 
be totally rejected. No discrimination 
must be made nor permitted. This is 
a matter of life and death, and nothing 
short of accuracy and scientfic mechan- 
ical perfection should pass inspection. 

It is a law of the physical world that 
only one body can occupy a given space 
at any given time. This is so elemen- 
tary that it needs but to be mentioned 
to emphasize the importance of wider 
highways to help the solution of the 
traffic problem. 

Dangerous places upon the, highways, 
including not only narrow streets, but 
also grade crossings, sharp curves and 
turns, highway intersections and other 
features of highway construction that 
make for accidents should be elimin- 
ated. Regulation and education can 
mitigate the traffic problem, but can 
never eliminate the dangers that arise 
from narrow highways, sharp turns, 
railroad crossings and steep grades. 

The most serious feature of the traf- 
fic problem is the driver himself. We 
have been going at this thing backward 
in expecting enforcement to act as a 
preventative and corrective. The fault 
lies deeper and the remedy is much 
more comprehensive. 

The first step in reducing traffic haz- 
ards in streets filled with motor ve- 
hicles must be the elimination of the 
incompetent driver. Women and chil- 
dren can enjoy security in our streets 
only after the complete ‘elimination of 
the unfit operator. 
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the sordid and corrupt conditions 

which we see manifest in politics, 
we blame the Congress and the Legis- 
latures, the officials and the courts. 

Nowhere is this tendency more mani- 
fest than in our remarks upon the jury 
system could be eliminated by the mo- 
for the miscarriage of justice. 

It is true that now and then juries 
return preposterous verdicts. It is also 
true that every major defect in the jury 
system could be eliminated by the mob- 
bilization of public opinion toward the 
securing of better jury service. 

This can be done in many instances 
without statutory change. We could 
secure infinitely wiser jury verdicts by 
eliminating the unfit from the jury; in- 
ducing and compelling the attendance 
of the fit; stimulating pride in and un- 
derstanding of the privilege of jury 
service. 

The elimination of the unfit from the 
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jury can usually be done by bringing 
pressure in that direction upon the jury 
commissioners or the officials immedi- 
ately in charge of the jury lists. Usu- 
ally the mere adoption of rigid rules 
with respect to the use of persons who 
understand English, who are deaf, epi- 
leptic or in other physical or mental 
ways unfit to serve, results in immedi- 
ate raising of the standard. 

Nowhere can the obligation and 
privilege of jury service be taught bet- 
ter than in the schools. The mere 
change of attitude toward the jury and 
mere comment from time to time by the 
teacher upon the fact that, with the age 
of majority comes the right to help the 
State solve important judicial prob- 
lems, would kindle in the growing child 
an interest in that service. 

That interest will of itself tend to 
eliminate evasion of jury service and to 
stimulate pride in performing the func- 
tion. 
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